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АВ5ТКАСТ 


The Nicholls College Foundation of Nicholls State University, Thibodaux, Louisiana, was 
awarded a U.S. Department of the Interior Historic Preservation Grant by the Division of 
Archaeology, Louisiana Department of Culture, Recreation and Tourism with matching 
funds from the Gheens Foundation, Inc., to conduct continued archaeological survey of the 
Golden Ranch Plantation in Lafourche Parish, Louisiana. The archaeological and historical 
study presented here represents research conducted in 1988 and 1989 and constitutes a 
continuation of research initiated in 1987 and funded by a similar grant from the Division of 
Archaeology and the Gheens Foundation. The objectives of both studies have been to 
inventory the cultural resources on the plantation, assess their significance, and develop 
recommendations for their management and future treatment. The results of the 
archaeological survey undertaken in the summers of 1988 and 1989 are reported in this 
document. The 82 archaeological sites found during these field seasons are described and 
assessed as to their significance. All of the sites discovered to date (137), plus several 
previously recorded sites, are discussed in terms of the history and patterns of settlement 
on the property over the past 1200 years. A discussion of the history of the plantation from 
its earliest settlement by the French in the 17505 to the present is provided. 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 


In the early 1740s, the prominent Louisianan Claude Joseph Villars Dubreuil, Jr., desiring 
to establish cattle ranches, searched for suitable lands in the vast, unsettled regions west of 
New Orleans and the Mississippi River. Initially unsuccessful, in 1744 he finally found 
what he wanted: 


...а tongue of land near La Fourche of the Chetimachas in the rear of Lake 
Perrier, belonging to the Ouacha and Chaouacha Indians;....he arranged 
with the said Ouacha and Chaouacha Indians, giving them three milk cows 
and a bull which the Indians had asked....as a price... (New Orleans 
Notarial Archives [hereafter referenced NONA]:Lavergne 1820). 


In addition, Dubreuil provided the Ouacha and Chaouacha another payment of "five cows, 
two calves, and a bull" as purchase for an adjacent tract of land described as: 


...another tongue of land separated from the first by the Bayou des Chaique 
Machas for the use of his Negro cowherds and for pasturing his calves; this 
first land had about 25 arpents front of high ground, bounded on one end 
by the Bayou des Chaique Machas, and on the other by Lake Perrier, 
bordered on both sides by trembling prairies...(NON A:Lavergne 1820). 


The two pieces of property acquired by Claude Joseph Dubreuil, Jr. for 12 head of cattle 
constituted a large holding. It was bounded on the east by Bayou des Allemands and Lake 
Salvador (the "Lake Perrier" mentioned in the 1744 sale) and extended westward for over 6 
miles to Bayou Lafourche, or "La Fourche of the Cheumachas" as it was known at the time 
of the sale. Dubreuil soon placed cattle on his new property, and by 1755 he was 
furnishing meat to the butcher markets in New Orleans (NONA:Lavergne 1820). The 
property, because of its use as a cattle ranch, came to be called "/a vacherie," a name still 
applied to a small community located on lands once included within Dubreuil's purchase. 


Much of the property acquired by Claude Dubreuil in 1744 is today a part of Golden Ranch 
Plantation, one of the larger sugar plantations in Lafourche Parish (Figure 1). Despite its 
size, and the fact that 1t represents one of the earliest European occupations in the Lafourche 
region, the history of Golden Ranch Plantation had remained essentially undocumented 
until recently. In 1987, a study of the plantation's history and archaeology was initiated 
with the support and encouragement of the Gheens Foundation, Inc., the present owners of 
Golden Ranch (Hunter et al. 1988). That study uncovered a rich historical and 
archaeological record. One of the goals of the 1987 study was to conduct an archaeological 
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survey of all of the elevated landforms on the plantation. Because of the large number of 
sites found and examined, the objective of total coverage was not accomplished, and only 
about 30 percent of these landforms were examined. In the surveyed area, however, 55 
previously unrecorded archaeological sites were found, and several known sites were 
visited. It was obvious that many archaeological sites would be found in the unsurveyed 
portions of the plantation. Therefore, the Gheens Foundation agreed to fund research 
intended to complete the survey of the plantation and to gather additional information on its 
history. This document reports the results of that additional research. 


The primary objective of this study was the same as that of the 1987 research: to develop 
an inventory of the cultural resources on the entire plantation. This inventory will provide 
the directors of the Gheens Foundation with information which will enable them to better 
manage the archaeological and historical resources on the property. In fact, the findings of 
the first study are already being used in management of these resources. The practice of 
removing shell from prehistoric Indian middens and using it as road fill has been stopped; 
other activities, such as road building, ditching, clearing, etc., are monitored to determine if 
they will impact significant cultural remains; and recognition of the age and importance of 
several standing structures on the plantation has lead to efforts to preserve them. 


In addition to these management goals, it was envisioned that this study would serve as a 
contribution to the archaeology of the region in general. Several aspects of the study were 
considered important in this regard. First, the Golden Ranch Plantation study would 
involve an intensive archaeological examination of a relatively large area, providing an 
opportunity to address questions about settlement types, distributions, and densities over 
space and through time. While archaeological research in the Lafourche Parish area has 
been conducted for over 50 years, past research has been normally directed at the 
examination of individual sites, usually the largest or most impressive, or, more often, in 
the survey of small areas commonly dictated by the limits of specific construction projects. 
This latter type of research has often been confined to waterways, highways, or similar 
linear construction activities that limit the ability of using discovered sites in meaningful 
settlement pattern analyses. The site data collected during the 1987 study have already 
proven useful in initial modeling of prehistoric and historic settlement patterns over time 
(Pearson 1988), and the information collected during the present research are used to 
enhance and expand upon these models. 


Much of the area surveyed on Golden Ranch Plantation consists of a single natural feature, 
a distributary or crevasse system emanating off of the eastern side of Bayou Lafourche. 
This crevasse system consists of a network of streams (now mostly relict) and their natural 
levees which extend from Bayou Lafourche eastward into Lake Salvador. This crevasse 
feature has been discussed in Hunter et al. (1988), but is considered in additional detail in 
the present study. The reason being that this crevasse system represents a distinctive and 
easily bounded physiographic unit upon which patterns of prehistoric and historic 
settlement can be viewed. The system presents a single, large and contiguous area of 
habitable land in the form of elevated natural levees that is bounded by large areas of 
uninhabitable lakes, marshes, and swamps. It is presumed that this single natural feature 
was both large enough and varied enough to have encompassed many of the settlement 
choices of a given prehistoric population at a given point in time. The crevasse system, 
therefore, provides a partially bounded "universe" within which the interrelationships of 
site and settlement data can be systemically examined. Again, the results of the 1987 study 
have already lead to initial conclusions regarding the structure of settlement systems on this 
single natural feature (Hunter et al. 1988, Pearson 1988), and the data collected during the 
present research are used to expand and enhance these endeavors. 


Prior to the 1987 study of Golden Ranch Plantation little was known about its history, 
despite the fact that it contained some of the earliest European settlement known in the 
Lafourche region. The results of that study provided a great deal of information on the 
history of ownership and use of the property that became Golden Ranch (Hunter et al. 
1988). The emphasis in the present study has been to collect and synthesize information on 
aspects of the economic history of the plantation, under the presumption that the material 
manifestations of this history will be most obviously expressed in the archaeological 
record. This examination has, in particular, concentrated on two uses of the plantation; 
firstly, its use during the colonial period as a vacherie and a source of shell and timber, 
and, secondly, its development and use as a sugar plantation under several owners in the 
nineteenth century. The particular history of the plantation during both of these periods is 
placed within the milieu of regional есопопис history. 


А considerable amount of background information on the natural setting and history of 
Golden Ranch Plantation has already been presented in Hunter et al. (1988). Therefore, in 
this volume the presentation of background information is confined to what is considered 
necessary and relevant to understanding the results and conclusions of the study. The 
following chapter presents a brief discussion of the natural and cultural setting of the 


region. This is followed by a chapter on the history of the plantation, expanding upon the 
information presented in Hunter et al. (1988), and emphasizing the economic history of the 
property, as mentioned earlier. Chapter 4 presents an account of the field methods 
employed in the present study, and also provides descriptions of the sites found during the 
course of the survey. Chapter 5 presents conclusions drawn from the results of the present 
research, plus that derived from the 1987 study as presented in Hunter et al. (1988). In 
particular, this chapter examines synchronic and diachronic settlement patterns and 
discusses these in light of geological history, natural setting and cultural context. Chapter 5 
also discusses management of the cultural resources on the property and presents 
management recommendations. 


CHAPTER 2: NATURAL AND CULTURAL SETTINGS 


This chapter presents discussions of the natural environment and cultural background of the 
project area. The emphasis of the following discussion is to present information pertinent 
to understanding the archaeological record at Golden Ranch. Therefore, for the natural 
setting, emphasis is placed on describing those natural conditions, forces, and processes 
that have shaped the present landscape, directly influenced human use, and impacted upon 
the extant archaeological record. The section dealing with the cultural background presents 
a brief discussion of the regional history and prehistory sufficient to place the 
archaeological remains at Golden Ranch within an interpretative context. Much greater 
detail on both the natural and cultural backgrounds of the area can be found in Hunter et al. 
(1988). 


Natural Setting 


Geologica] Setti 


Golden Ranch Plantation falls entirely within the Mississippi River Deltaic Plain, a massive 
wedge of sediments deposited by Mississippi River systems over the past 7000 years. The 
geological evolution of the region has been extremely complex. The exposed landforms in 
the area are only the latest elements of a long sequence of delta-building. Elements and 
features of previous episodes of delta-building lie buried beneath the present ground 
surface. The history and mechanics of the geological development of the Mississippi River 
Deltaic Plain have been extensively studied by geologists, geomorphologists and 
archaeologists and are generally well understood (e.g., Fisk 1944; Frazier 1967; Kolb and 
Van Lopik 1958; Saucier 1974; and Weinstein and Gagliano 1985). Critical to this, and 
other similar studies, is that the locations of both prehistoric and historic settlements are 
closely tied to the geological processes associated with delta formation and eventual 
deterioration. Understanding the geological history of this region and the nature and 
distribution of evolved landforms is, in reality, a prerequisite to understanding its history of 
human use and settlement. 


Most of the area of present-day Golden Ranch Plantation is comprised of fresh to slightly 
brackish marshes lying at or slightly above sea level. The major segment of high ground 
on the plantation consists of the natural levees of what is known as a "crevasse system," 
emanating from Bayou Lafourche and running east and southeast (Figure 2). Part of this 
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igure 2. Тһе crevasse system at Golden Ranch Plantation. 


splay of high ground, extending to Lake Salvador, represents the "tongues of land" 
purchased by Claude Dubreuil in 1744. 


This crevasse system, in reality a miniature delta or sub-delta, divides into four major 
branches: Petit Bois Bayou, Bayou Chateau de Cypres, Bayou Matherne, and Bayou 
Portuguese; the later being the only branch not extending into the plantation property 
(Figure 2). These streams and their adjacent levees owe their origin to a break in the levee 
along the east bank of Bayou Lafourche at some time in the past. Such a break in a levee, 
known as a "crevasse," normally occurs during periods of high water, when the stream 
tops its levees. If the levee is low enough, the overflow will begin to scour a channel, 
diverting increasing flow out of the main course. If the crevasse flow continues for a 
sufficient period of time, the sediments carried by the crevasse stream settle out and levees 
are formed. 


This is exactly what has happened at Golden Ranch Plantation. A break occurred in the 
levee of Bayou Lafourche and water and sediment poured through and eastward into the 
shallow waters of, what was then, a much larger Lake Salvador. The crevasse apparently 
remained open for a long period of time; the original channel branched into severa! streams 
and these carried more and more sediment to the east, filling a large area of Lake Salvador 
and building the branching system of natural levees seen today. 


Eventually, as sedimentation raises the base level of the crevasse channel, the system 
becomes an inefficient carner of flow. The head of the crevasse, at the juncture with the 
main channel, becomes filled and plugged, and water ceases to flow into the system. With 
this loss of water, the crevasse system begins to deteriorate. The loss of a sediment supply 
means an end to natural levee development, and erosion of the edges of levees begins, 
particularly where they adjoin water bodies into which the system had built. In addition, 
subsidence of the entire system continuously lowers the height of the natural levees, 
contributing to their erosion. 


The crevasse system at Golden Ranch Plantation is deteriorating. No water flows into the 
old crevasse channels from Bayou Lafourche, and, thus, no sediment is being deposited 
along their banks. The levees of the crevasse streams are eroding, especially along the 
shores of Lake Salvador, and the entire system is slowly sinking. Cessation of flow into 
the crevasse system is attributed to two events that occurred in the past. One of these was 
the plugging of the head of the crevasse at Bayou Lafourche, which, as noted, is a normal 


оссштепсе in the life cycle of these natural systems. Additionally, however, flow from the 
Mississippi River into Bayou Lafourche itself had lessened, and possibly almost ended, 
because of filling of the Bayou Lafourche channel at present-day Donaldsonville. Thus, 
high-water flooding along Bayou Lafourche declined, meaning a lack of water for the 
Golden Ranch crevasse system. 


One question of interest is how old is the Golden Ranch crevasse system? The surface 
landforms in the region are associated with the Lafourche-Terrebonne Delta system. 
Frazier (1967) relying primarily on core-log data and associated radiocarbon dates, 
delineated five separate lobes for the Lafourche-Terrebonne Delta (or Lafourche Delta, as 
he called it). He suggested that the initial sedimentation associated with the system began 
when Bayou Lafourche developed as a distributary of the main Mississippi River channel at 
present-day Donaldsonville. This may have occurred as early as 5600 years ago, and, by 
4800 years ago, Bayou Lafourche may have extended natural levees as far as present-day 
Thibodaux. During much of its early period of development this system, with Bayou 
Lafourche as its main channel, extended down as far as present-day Thibodaux and then 
south and southwest from there along Bayou Terrebonne, Bayou Black, and several other 
distributaries, creating much of the present-day land surface in lower Terrebonne Parish. 
At some point in time, the course of this system changed at Thibodaux, and the main 
channel began to prograde and stretch toward the south and southeast, forming much of 
what is today Lafourche Parish. Frazier (1967) suggested that their were five lobes 
associated with the Lafourche-Terrebonne Delta, and that the fifth and final lobe, which he 
called the "Lafourche," extended southeast from near Thibodaux with Bayou Lafourche as 
the main channel. He (Frazier 1967:301) places the entire lower segment of Bayou 
Lafourche (i.e., below Thibodaux), including the Golden Ranch area, in this final lobe, 
suggesting that it has been formed only in the last 400 years or so. 


On these presumed 400-year-old landforms, however, archaeological sites have been found 
that are 1,000 to 1,200 years old (Beavers et al. 1984, Weinstein and Gagliano 1985). 
Several archaeological sites dating to the late Baytown and early Coles Creek periods have 
been found on the natural levees at Golden Ranch Plantation. These sites would have been 
occupied circa A.D. 700. Therefore, the natural levees at Golden Ranch had to have been 
formed and available for human settlement by about 1200 years ago. Other segments of the 
Lafourche lobe are presumed to be of a similar age, obviously much older than had been 
suggested by Frazier. 


It is possible that the crevasse system at Golden Ranch formed long before the late 
Baytown period, however, this is not considered likely. It is thought that the prehistoric 
Indian populations of the region settled newly-formed natural levees soon after their 
development and stabilization, recognizing the rich hunting, fishing and collecting grounds 
provided by these natural systems. In addition, stratigraphic evidence from many of the 
archaeological sites found at Golden Ranch indicates that very little levee development 
occurred after the initiation of human settlement. Therefore, it appears that the prehistoric 
settlement of the natural levees at Golden Ranch began after that period when water flow 
from Bayou Lafourche into the crevasse channels was ending, or had ended, and when 


accompanying levee accretion had stopped. 
Environmental Setting 


Golden Ranch Plantation is located on the western side of what is generally known as the 
Barataria Basin, or, as it is often called, the Baratariaregion. The Barataria Basin is a vast 
region composed primarily of water and vast expanses of marsh and swamp, bounded on 
the east by the levees of the Mississippi River, on the west by the levees of Bayou 
Lafourche and on the south by the Gulf of Mexico. The small area of high land within the 
Barataria Basin consists primarily of the natural levees of relict deltaic systems and crevasse 
splays, such as the one at Golden Ranch Plantation. One characteristic of deltaic systems, 
as evidenced at Golden Ranch, is the network of distributary channels that carry freshwater 
into generally brackish or saline water bodies. Additionally, deltaic land surfaces are nearly 
flat, the highest elevations occurring along the natural levees adjacent to stream courses. 
These aspects of deltaic systems, the range from fresh through brackish to saline marshes 
and the slight changes in elevation, produce several environmental components and lead to 
a considerable diversity іп ecological niches and to an abundant and varied biotic 
assemblage (Figure 3). In fact, coastal deltaic and estuarine systems are among the most 
productive of all natural systems. More importantly, from the prehistorian's point of view, 
many of the fauna and flora that inhabit deltaic environments are types which can be easily 
and profitably exploited by human populations using simple technologies; the types of 
technologies available to prehistoric peoples living in coastal Louisiana. 


The crevasse system at Golden Ranch presented prehistoric and historic populations with a 
rich and varied environment. This system can be considered in terms of several 
. subenvironments: natural levees, freshwater swamp, fresh to brackish water marsh, and 
interdistributary bays and lakes. Each of these subenvironments supports a distinctive 
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Figure 3. Major environmental components of a distributary system. 


array of plant and animal species, many of which were, and still are, used by man. The 
natural configuration and spatial arrangement of these subenvironments create uniquely 
advantageous situations for human exploitation. The habitable landforms іп a delta or 
delta-like system, the natural levees, are long and linear. This shape results in extensive 
boundary between natural levees and the other subenvironments of the system. These 
ecotonal boundaries are usually biologically richer than either of the adjacent 
subenvironments because of species overlap into the boundary zone. In addition, the 
configuration of the crevasse system at Golden Ranch is such that distances between all of 
the various subenvironments are small. Populations living in the area, specifically on the 
natural levees, would have had to travel only short distances to obtain access to most of the 
regional deltaic subenvironments. 


There is one limiting factor, however, which must be taken into account when considering 
opportunities for access to the various resources of the area. This factor is water. The 
presence of water dominates the region, and access to many, if not most, of the resources 
of the marshes and lakes would have required some type of watercraft. There is every 
reason to believe that prehistoric populations of the area have been using boats, primarily 
dugout canoes, or pirogues, for millennia. While there is no direct archaeological evidence 
for prehistoric watercraft use from Golden Ranch, a number of prehistoric dugout canoes 
have been found in Louisiana, and early historic accounts are replete with references to the 
use of dugout canoes by the region's aboriginal peoples. In fact, there is no doubt that 
without boats of some sort, life in coastal Louisiana would, in the past, have been difficult, 
if not impossible, just as it is in the present. 


Each of the various subenvironments of the study area provide a distinctive set of resources 
to prehistoric and historic populations. The natural levees provide elevated and well- 
drained landforms on which settlements could be established, plus they contain easily 
tillable soil, amenable to prehistoric horticulture and modern agriculture. In addition, they 
support, or, in the past, supported, a variety of animal and plant species, many of which 
сап be exploited by man. Floral species found on natural levees include a variety of acorn 
and nut-bearing trees such as live oak (Quercus virginiana), water oak (Q. nigra), pecan 
(Carya illinoensis), and hickory (C. cordifermis). Important animal species inhabiting 
natural levees include white-tailed deer (Odocoileus virginianus), various rabbits 
(Sylvilagus sps.), gray squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis), raccoon (Procyon lotor), opossum 
(Didelphis marsupialis), and black bear (Ursus americanus). 
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А5 discussed earlier, there are three major streams, each with its own natural levees, 
extending across Golden Ranch Plantation. These are Bayou Matherne, Bayou Chateau de 
Cypres and Petit Bois Bayou (see Figure 2). These are all relict features that are now 
undergoing erosion and subsidence. Subsidence is most acute near their extremities. For 
example, at the distal end of the Bayou Matherne natural levees, near Lake Salvador, are 
several archaeological sites that exist today as elevated, tree-covered islands composed 
almost entirely of shells of the marsh clam, Rangia cuneata. The Rangia were eaten and the 
shells represent debris left by prehistoric occupants. These sites were originally established 
on elevated natural levees, however, the levees have since subsided beneath the marsh, as 
have the lower portions of the shell deposits. Probing at these sites indicates that the tops 
of the natural levees are now 4 to 4.5 feet beneath the present marsh surface. While 
subsidence rates in the region are variable, modern data from the western side of Lake 
Salvador indicate subsidence rates of up to 1.5 feet per century (Hans van Beek, Personal 
communication 1989). This suggests that the natural levees near the extremities of Bayou 
Matherne may have begun to sink beneath the marsh as early as 600 or 700 years ago. 


The Bayou Matherne levees once extended much farther into Lake Salvador, but have since 
eroded back. How much farther they extended into the Lake is not known, however, 
evidence from historic maps indicates rapid erosion rates and shoreline retreat in this area. 


The soil types associated with the elevated natural levee features in this area are Commerce 
silt loam and Commerce silty clay loam (Mathews 1984). In the study area, however, the 
use of these specific soil types as indicators of natural levee features has serious limitations. 
These soils are defined on the basis of surface or near-surface soil conditions; however, 
throughout the study area, natural levees that are partially or entirely subsided exist. Soils 
associated with these subsided portions of natural levees (actually soils covering the sunken 
levees) are classified as a variety of poorly drained or swamp-associated soils, such as 
Sharkey clay, Fausse-Sharkey association, and Barbary-Fausse association (Mathews 
1984). These soil types are seasonally or continually wet and often flooded, and would not 
generally be identified as soils likely to contain archaeological sites. Prior to subsidence, 
however, these natural levees provided elevated and well-drained surfaces offering 
optimum conditions for prehistoric settlement. Buried archaeological sites associated with 
these types of sunken features are known to exist throughout coastal Louisiana. Using soil 
types alone as a guide to identifying natural levee features or in developing predictive 
statements about site distributions in the study area, or the deltaic plain in general, is 
imprecise, and, generally, inappropriate. Careful geomorphological reconstruction of the 
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sequence of landform development is required, particularly the identification of currently 
exposed, as well as subsided, natural levees. 


The freshwater swamps and marshes fringing the levees are inhabited by many species of 
fish, reptiles, mammals, birds and plants that are used by man. Freshwater swamp 
vegetation 15 dominated by the water-tolerant species, bald cypress (Taxodium distichum) 
and the water tupelo (Nyssa aquatica). Animals species occupying backswamp 
environments that can exploited by man include the American alligator (Alligator 
mississippiensis), several turtle species, a variety of wading birds and ducks, the red 
swamp crawfish (Procambarus clarkii), and several species of fish such as gar 
(Lepisosteus sp.) and choupic or bowfin (Amia calva). 


The freshwater marshes on Golden Ranch are extensive, comprising the majority of its 
surface area. Commonly the marshes exhibit extensive stands of a single grass or reed 
species. Some animal species visit freshwater marshes, but few are permanent residents. 
The muskrat (Ondarra zibethica) is a resident which was exploited by prehistoric 
populations and today is still hunted for its fur. 


Bounding much of the eastern side of Golden Ranch Plantation 15 Lake Salvador, the 
largest lake in the area. Lake Salvador, formerly called Lake Perrier and Lake Ouacha or 
Washa, is a shallow, brackish-water lake that supports a variety of fish and shellfish 
species. Salinities in the lake vary over the year, but they range between 0.5 and 5.0 parts 
per thousand (Jaworksi 1972), conditions that are particularly conducive to the growth of 
the marsh clam Rangia cuneata, a species that prehistoric populations in coastal Louisiana 
exploited extensively. In fact, most prehistoric archaeological sites in coastal Louisiana are 
characterized by the presence of Rangia shell This is also true for Golden Ranch 
Plantation, where the occurrence of Rangia shell is normally the first criterion used to 
identify a prehistoric site location. On Golden Ranch, huge deposits of Rangia shell exist 
at severa] prehistoric sites. Among the largest of these is the Bayou Matherne site (16 LF 
3) which contains two ridges of Rangia shell up to 10 feet high and which stretch for 
almost 2 miles along the banks of Bayou Vacherie. Rangia populations are high in Lake 
Salvador today, and obviously were in the past. Large beds сап be found in the shallow 
waters of the lake, and the Rangia can easily be collected by hand. Prehistoric inhabitants 
were certainly aware of their large numbers, plus their ease of collection. In addition to 
Rangia, Lake Salvador and other adjacent brackish water bodies supported a variety of fish 
species, plus blue crab and shrimp, all of which could be easily captured with nets or traps. 
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Lake Salvador also served as a transportation route for prehistoric and historic populations 
of the area, providing easy access into the other waterways of the Barataria Basin. In the 
historic period, the lake, with canals and several other waterways, formed a part of the 
water route connecting the Lafourche area with New Orleans and the Mississippi River to 
the east. 


Cultural Setting 
Aboriginal Cultural History 


The prehistoric archaeology of the Mississippi Deltaic Plain has been studied for much of 
the present century, and a considerable amount of knowledge about the prehistory of the 
region has been accumulated. For example, the chronology of cultural development and 
change is reasonably well defined, the spatial distributions of material culture are generally 
well known, and the broad patterns of prehistoric settlement and subsistence are clear. 
Because of the dynamic nature of the geology of the coastal region, archaeologists have 
directed specific efforts toward examining relationships between changing landforms and 
prehistoric site distributions (e.g., Davis 1984, McIntire 1958, Weinstein and Gagliano 
1985). The following discussion presents a brief outline of the prehistory of the region as 
it relates to this study. A more comprehensive discussion of the area's prehistory has been 
presented in the report detailing the 1987 research at Golden Ranch (Hunter et al. 1988); 
other discussions сап be found in Davis 1984, Gagliano et al. 1975, McIntire 1958, and 
Neuman 1984. Figure 4 presents the aboriginal cultural sequence as it is currently known 


for southern Louisiana. 


The earliest sites identified on Golden Ranch Plantation date to the late Baytown/Early 
Coles Creek period, therefore, earlier cultural periods are not considered in the following 
discussion. Relatively little is known about Baytown period archaeology in the Bayou 
Lafourche region. In general, the period is marked by a disappearance of the elaborate 
mortuary complex associated with the preceding Marksville period and the appearance of 
several new ceramic types. In addition, it is during the Baytown period that the 
construction of large earthen platform mounds, common in succeeding periods, begins. 
The appearance of small projectile point types, such as the Alba, suggests that the bow and 
arrow was first introduced into the the Lower Mississippi Valley in this period (Ford 
1951:117). 
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Figure 4. Aboriginal culture sequence in southern Louisiana. 
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The Coles Creek period (A.D. 100 to A.D. 1200) is marked by the extensive construction 
of large, truncated pyramidal mounds. Many of these mounds served duel functions; as 
foundations for structures (i.e., temples, council houses, or residences of high status 
individuals) and as places for the interment of the dead (Neuman 1984). Coles Creek 
burials display a wide range of treatments, including cremations, flexed, disarticulated, 
extended and isolated skull burials. Usually, however, the burials are not elaborate, 
containing little burial furniture. 


Coles Creek ceramic assemblages show high percentages of plainwares. When present, 
decorative elements are normally confined to the upper third of the vessel, and horizontal, 
parallel-line incising below the rim becomes a diagnostic attribute. Common pottery types 
are Coles Creek Incised, Mazique Incised, and, especially in coastal Louisiana, 
Pontchartrain Check Stamped. 


The construction of truncated earthen pyramidal-shaped mounds continued into the 
succeeding Mississippi period (A.D. 1200 to A.D. 1700). These were often associated 
with large ceremonial centers consisting of several mounds arranged around a central plaza. 
The Temple site (16 LF 4), located on the shores of Lake Salvador on the eastern edge of 
Golden Ranch Plantation, once contained several large mounds and was probably an 
important regional center during the Mississippi period. 


The indigenous cultural manifestation associated with the Mississippi period in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley is known as Plaquemine. Based on ceramic attributes, Plaquemine is 
assumed to have developed out of the preceding Coles Creek culture. Ceramic types found 
in coastal Plaquemine assemblages include L'eau Noire Incised, Anna Incised, Owens 
Punctated, Coleman Incised, and Harrison Bayou Incised. 


The burial complex associated with the Plaquemine culture shows much similarity to that of 
the Coles Creek Period. Interments were often made in pits intruding from the surface of 
mounds. Some of these were large features and frequently held the remains of several 
individuals. Other burial modes including secondary, flexed and isolated skull burials have 
also been reported. Grave goods occur occasionally. 


Some Mississippi period sites in the region reflect contact with the Mississippi culture 


complexes centered in the Middle Mississippi Valley and in the interior Southeast. A 
discrete Mississippian ceramic complex defined for southeastern Louisiana is known as the 
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Bayou Petre phase. Bayou Petre phase sites (such as several Mississippi period sites on 
Golden Ranch Plantation) exhibit strong influences from the Mobile-Pensacola cultural 
complexes to the east (Knight 1984). Bayou Petre ceramics characteristically are shell- 
tempered and include such diagnostic types as Pensacola Incised, D'Olive Incised, 
Moundville Incised, Burras Incised, Mississippi Plain, var, Рошше d'Or, and Bell Plain 
(Fuller and Stowe 1982, Gagliano and Weinstein 1979). The occurrence of shell-tempered 
pottery, not normally found within the Plaquemine ceramic tradition, is often attributed to 
be the result of Mississippian influence or trade. Additionally, certain decorative motifs 
and vessel shapes normally associated with Mississippian culture are occasionally found on 
sites related to Plaquemine or protohistoric occupations in coastal Louisiana. Within the 
Lafourche region, sites showing this type of influence include the Sim's Site, or Sim's 
Place (16 SC 2) in St. Charles Parish (Giardino 1985) and the Bayou Matherne site (16 LF 
3) on Golden Ranch itself. The Bayou Matherne site has produced two effigy vessels, one 
in the shape of a human head (McIntire 1958) and one in the shape of a frog, both of which 
are forms more typical of Mississippian ceramics found north and east of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. 


The historic tribes occupying the immediate area of Golden Ranch Plantation were the 
Ouacha, Chaouacha, and, possibly, the Chitimacha. Several localities, probably associated 
with the Ouacha and/or Chaouacha, have been found at or near the Bayou Matherne site 
(Hunter et al. 1988). These typically produced the late Delta-Natchezan ceramic types 
Fatherland Incised and Maddox Engraved, plus small amounts of eighteenth century 
European artifacts. In addition, a burial possibly associated with one of these groups was 
discovered at the Bayou Matherne site several years ago (Chris Hartman, Personal 
communication 1988). This burial produced a piece of a kaolin pipe and a small, brass 
medallion containing the words "St Iago" and a figure on horseback. The medallion 
appears to be Spanish and could very likely date to the eighteenth century. 


The regional history of the Lafourche area has been extensively documented. This has in 
part been due to the fact that Bayou Lafourche was one of the areas where Acadian 
immigrants settled in the later part of the eighteenth century, and the lives of the Acadians 
have attracted a considerable amount of interest from scholars as well as popular writers. 
Some facets of the region's history, however, have been ignored or only superficially 
explored. For example, the history of the aboriginal populations at the beginning of French 
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activity in the region, although commonly mentioned, has not been examined in detail. 
Additionally, the pre-Acadian European history of the Bayou Lafourche region (circa 1700 
to 1760) is not well known. Much of the information collected during this study, while 
primarily reiated to the history of the Golden Ranch property, has wider implications in 
understanding the history of the Lafourche region. 


E Explorati | Historic Indian Шам 


A discussion of early European exploration into the Lafourche region cannot be made apart 
from a consideration of the aboriginal populations inhabiting the region during the early 
eighteenth century. One of the factors that encouraged the French, the first Europeans in 
the region, to explore the area was an attempt to contact the native groups and secure their 
allegiance for France's struggle in New World domination. The first documented 
European incursion into the Lafourche region was in 1699, by Jean Baptiste LeMoyne, 
Sieur d'Bienville, the younger brother of the first governor of the Louisiana colony, Pierre 
Le Moyne, Sieur d'Iberville. Bienville was sent from the French settlement at Biloxi as an 
emissary to the various tribes in the vicinity of the new colony. 


Bienville's objectives in 1699 were to descend Bayou Lafourche from its juncture with the 
Mississippi, assess its navigability, and establish friendly relations with the Indians living 
in the area. Lead by a Bayougoula Indian guide, Bienville's party traveled down Bayou 
Lafourche, or the "River of the Ouachas" as it was called by the Indian guide, to the 
Ouacha landing, apparently near present-day Labadieville. On approaching the Ouacha 
village, the French were attacked and driven back to the Mississippi (Brasseaux 1981:45, 
McWilliams 1981:58, Swanton 1911:298) Despite this initial unfriendly encounter, the 
Ouacha soon became allies of the French. 


Sometime between 1702 and 1705, the French officer, Louis Juchereau de St. Denis lead a 
slave raid on a Chitimacha Indian village on Bayou Lafourche. Andre-Joseph Penicaut, a 
member of the party left an account of the of the venture. He calls Bayou Lafourche the 
"River of the Chetimachas" and makes no mention of the Ouacha, or the closely allied 
Chaouacha, living on Bayou Lafourche. Later, in their 11-year war against the 
Chitimacha, the French used the Ouacha and Chaouacha as guides and allies, apparently, in 
part, because of their knowledge of the Bayou Lafourche region, which the Chitimacha 
were now occupying. For example, Penicaut provides the following information regarding 
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St. Denis's second campaign down Bayou Lafourche, undertaken to avenge the death of 
the Canadian priest St. Cosme, and three Frenchmen at the hands of the Chitimacha: 


E: He [St. Denis] went back and a few days later assembled a war party of 
these savages [Houma, Chaouacha and Bayougoula], two hundred men, 
with ten Frenchmen; and after loading twenty boats with the necessary 
provisions they went all in a body as high up as the entrance to the Riviére 

m des Chetimachas, which M. de St. Denis had them ascend at night to within 

three leagues of their village. The Chaouachas, our guides, who knew the 

terrain well, made us hide in that place during the day. When evening 
came, two ОГ our savages with one Frenchmen reconnoitered the village. 

The Frenchman and the two savages came back at midnight to inform us 

that on the shore of a lake they had located huts filled with Chetimachas 

savages who were there to catch fish. We set out at once without making a 

~ sound and in the dark got close to their huts and lay on our bellies till 
daybreak. Then our savages gave the cri de mort, and so did we, which 
terrorized the Chetimachas; and as they tried to flee, we fired into them, 

E killing fifteen and taking forty prisoners, as many men as women and 
children (McWilliams 1953:71-71] 


It 1s apparent from the early French accounts that Bayou Lafourche was inhabited by three 
aboriginal groups: the Ouacha, Chaouacha, and the Chitimacha. Little is known about the 
is two former tribes. They were obviously closely related, as indicated by their common 

association in early historic accounts, but the nature of this association is unknown. It also 
B appears that the Ouacha, and probably the Chaouacha, were the primary occupants of 
Bayou Lafourche during the earliest years of French contact. However, by 1705 or so, the 
Chitimacha seem to have become the principal group along the bayou, while the Ouacha 
and Chaouacha occupied the area between Bayou Lafourche and the Mississippi, generally 
corresponding to what is known as the Barataria region. The center of this region is 
occupied by Lake Salvador, or "Lake Ouacha" or "Washa" as it was commonly known 


until early in this century. 


The Ouacha and Chaouacha are described in early accounts as "wandering tribes" with 
= numerous village locations. They probably lead a semi-nomadic life tied in part to seasonal 
availability of food resources. The earliest French records show that they were farmers 
growing corn, as well as hunters, fishermen, and gatherers (Giardino 1984:250-252). Le 
Page Du Pratz, who lived in lower Louisiana between 1718 and 1734, in describing the 
lakes of Barataria provides some information on the habits of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
noting that the lakes were: 


52 stored with monstrous carp, as well for size as for length; which slip ош of 
the Mississippi and its muddy stream, when overflowed, in search of 
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clearer water. The quantity of fish in these lakes is very surprising, 
especially as they abound with vast numbers of alligators. In the 
neighborhood of these lakes were some petty nations of Indians, who partly 
live on this amphibious animal (Du Pratz 1975:145-146). 


Several accounts place the Chaouacha and Ouacha along the Mississippi River near New 
Orleans after the Chitimacha War. In 1722, the Jesuit Pierre Е.Х. de Charlevoix described 
the ruins of a Chaouacha village located along the Mississippi several leagues below New 
Orleans (Charlevoix 1977:172). In 1730, Governor Etienne de Perrier allowed Black 
slaves to raid a Chaouacha village on the Mississippi River. A number of Indians were 
killed (Swanton 1911:300-301). After about 1740, the Ouacha essentially disappear from 
the historical record, although the Chaouacha continue to be mentioned until near the end of 
the eighteenth century. Of some interest, is the fact that the 1744 sale of the lands which 
include Golden Ranch Plantation to Claude Joseph Dubreuil represents one of the latest 
historical references to the Ouacha (NONA:Lavergne 1820). 


One later document that does reference the Ouachas and Chaouacha is an 1803 map by the 
Spanish surveyor Carlos Trudeau (Trudeau 1803). Although dating to the early nineteenth 
century, the map may actually portray an earlier, eighteenth century setting. This map 
locates the principal villages of the Ouacha and Chaouacha on the southern shore of Lake 
Salvador (Figure 5). The "village of the Ouachas nation where the bones of the nobility 
were piled up" was located on the west side of the mouth of Bayou Perot, on the 
` Southeastern shore of the lake. A number of mounds and trees are illustrated, and the 
description further explains that " a mountain [montana] formed only with innumerable 
skulls has been found there (according to tradition)" (Trudeau 1803). 


The Chaouacha village is drawn on the map as a cluster of mounds on the southwest shore 
of Lake Salvador, west of the mouth of Bayou Catahoula and in the vicinity of the now- 
destroyed Temple site, 16 LF 4 (Figure 5). The notation here reads "Village of the 
Chaouachas nation where there was a temple for the celebration of ceremonies for their 
. idols: they kept the bones of their nobility ina separate house" (Trudeau 1803). 


The text on Trudeau's map may indicate that Indians were still living on the Barataria lakes, 
or had been there within recent memory, exploiting the vast quantities of Rangia clams 
found in Lake Salvador. He notes: 


This shellfish is so abundant that the different tribes that inhabit these lakes 
make it their principal diet. And as these tribes pile them up in the environs 
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5. Detail from the 1803 Carlos Trudeau map of the region around New Orleans. 


of their villages, the shells produce pyramidal forms that still grow and 
although from the beginning of the province it was from these same mounds 
that lime was taken for the public buildings of all of Lower Louisiana. They 
were not formed in a single period. We ought then to infer that the tribes 
which piled them up were innumerable (Trudeau 1803). 


During the eighteenth century, the Ouacha and Chaouacha appear to have been pressured 
deeper into the Barataria swamps and marshes, as the high alluvial lands were taken by 
Europeans, such as Claude Joseph Dubreuil, Jr. Their populations were reduced by 
introduced diseases, and some were no doubt assimilated into other tribal groups. By the 
early years of the nineteenth century, these two peoples had disappeared. 


European Settlement of Lafourche During the 
Frenci | Spanish Colonial Period 


It has been generally believed that there was little if any European settlement or 
development in the Bayou Lafourche region during the period of French ownership (1699- 
1763). While this is in the main true, some use of the area did occur, as indicated by the 
early history of Golden Ranch Plantation. By the 1750s the Golden Ranch property was 
being used as a cattle ranch and it was presumably occupied by cowherds. Only the history 
of Golden Ranch has been carefully examined in this study, but it is possible that other 
similar activities were occurring in the Bayou Lafourche region at a relatively early date. 


Despite this early use of the region, substantial settlement did not begin until after Spain 
received Louisiana in 1763. Most of the early settlers were Acadian immigrants who 
settled on the upper Lafourche in the area between the present-day towns of Donaldsonville 
and Labadieville. By 1771, the flow of Acadians into the Lafourche region from the river 
settlements had increased significantly. Many of these families had supported the ousting 
of the first Spanish governor Antonio de Ulloa in 1768, and upon restoration of Spanish 
rule under Governor Don Alexander O'Rielley, moved to Lafourche to escape "Spanish 
interference in their daily lives" (Brasseaux 1985:35). 


In 1778 the Spanish government brought to Louisiana a number of colonists from the 
Canary Islands (Din 1986). One of their purposes was to use these settlers to counter the 
dominant Acadian population. The Canary Islanders were settled in various locations 
throughout southern Louisiana; one group establishing a settlement near the juncture of 
Bayou Lafourche with the Mississippi River which became known as Valenzuela. 


In 1785, a new wave of immigration inundated the Lafourche area. The newcomers were 
also Acadians, but ones who had returned to France after their exile from Nova Scotia in 
1755. In an effort to populate uninhabited regions of Louisiana and thwart Anglo- 
American intrusion into the province, the Spanish offered liberal immigration incentives. 
One of these was the opportunity for the new colonists to select the locations for their new 
residency. As a result, nearly 1600 Acadians immigrated to Louisiana, many settling along 
Bayou Lafourche above the present city of Thibodaux (Brasseaux 1985:35). 


Most of the landholdings in the Lafourche area, owned by both the Acadians and the 
Canary Islanders, were small. Normally the property fronted less than 3 arpents (1 arpent 
= 192 feet) on Bayou Lafourche and extending back a distance of 40 arpents (considered a 
"single depth"). These small landholdings gave rise to the application of the term perit 
habitants to the farmers of the region. Generally, these small farmers owned no or few 
slaves and cultivated cotton, corn, rice, and peas and raised a few head of livestock 
(Sitterson 1953:47). Agriculture was primarily subsistence farming. 


These patterns of settlement and development were usually confined to the elevated, well- 
drained and rich natural levees fronting Bayou Lafourche and some of its distributaries. 
The back lands between Bayou Lafourche and the Mississippi River, however, were often 
settled and developed in a different manner. A few wealthy Creole families had obtained 
much of this land in the form of vast land grants or purchases made during the French 
administration. Claude Joseph Dubreuil's purchase of the "vacherie" lands, now including 
Golden Ranch Plantation, is reflective of this pattern. His father, Claude Joseph Dubreuil, 
Sr. acquired similar lands on the eastern side of Lake Salvador along Bayou Barataria. 


The history of use of these large areas of back lands has been neglected and is only now 
coming to light. During the eighteenth century they were commonly exploited for their raw 
materials, principally shell and timber. The shell, derived from the numerous prehistoric 
Indian shell middens found throughout the region, was burned to produce lime. The lime 
was in demand, particularly in New Orleans, for use in producing mortar and plaster for 
building construction. Live oak and cypress were the two main types of timber cut from 
the back lands. These, also, were usually shipped to New Orleans via one of the region's 
numerous waterways. In addition, some of these marginal lands were used as cattle 
ranches or vacheries and, occasionally, farmed. 
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Both patterns of land settlement and use, that of the perit habitant and that of the wealthy 
Creole landowner, were to continue into the nineteenth century. 


Four years after the purchase of Louisiana by the United States in 1803, the new territorial 
legislature divided the Lafourche region into two separate parishes. The portion lying 
closest to the Mississippi River, containing approximately one half of the district's 
population, became Assumption Parish. The area to the south (including the study area) 
was called "Lafourche Interior," a name retained until 1853 when it was shortened to 
"Lafourche" (Fortier 1914:26). Despite a new government, the lives of the residents in the 
Lafourche region changed relatively little during the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century. Changes came, however, with the growth of Louisiana's sugar cane industry. 


In 1757, Claude Joseph Villars Dubreuil, Sr., the father of the first owner of the Golden 
Ranch property, had been the first to succeed in growing sugar cane on a relatively large 
scale in Louisiana. His attempts to granulate the juices into sugar, however, were not 
successful. Until granulation could be perfected, sugar cane remained a lesser crop, used 
for the production of syrup and "tafia," a cheap grade of rum (Sitterson 1953:6-7). During 
the last two decades of the eighteenth century, two events occurred which greatly 
contributed to the development of the sugar industry in Louisiana. First was the insect 
infestation in the early 1790s which devastated much of the indigo crop, the principal 
agricultural product at the time. Many indigo planters sought an alternative crop. 
Concurrently, slave insurrections in the French sugar-producing islands of the Caribbean 
drastically reduced the amount of sugar available, and, therefore, dramatically increased its 
price. The slave revolts also initiated an influx of whites from Santo Domingo into 
Louisiana, many of whom were accomplished in cane cultivation and sugar granulation 
(Sitterson 1953:1,5). 


Although others had successfully granulated sugar in Louisiana at an earlier date, it was not 
until the mid 1790s that Etienne de Boré first produced sugar on a large scale and at an 
acceptable profit. With the techniques of granulation increasingly perfected during the next 
several years, the cultivation of sugar cane in Louisiana began to spread (Sitterson 
1953:11). Some planters resisted switching to sugar, primarily because of the cost of 
equipment and machinery and the expense associated with the construction of a sugar 
house. However, declining cotton prices in the 1830s drove many planters to abandon this 
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crop in favor of sugar cane. Also, steam-powered equipment, which had come into use in 
the 1820s, became readily available and less expensive, thus affording the sugar planter 
larger profits on his crop. Soon, Bayou Lafourche, the Lower Mississippi and the 
Attackapas District became the major sugar producing areas within the state (Sitterson 
1953:13). The natural levee lands of Bayou Lafourche were well-suited to sugar 
cultivation, while Bayou Lafourche and other natural waterways, plus an expanding 
network of man-made canals, provided easy water access to the New Orleans market. 


The late 1820s saw a flood of Anglo-Americans into the Lafourche region, eager to try their 
hand in the lucrative sugar industry. Sitterson (1953:25-26), quoting from the Louisiana 
Courier of April 7, 1827, noted: 


Planters from Mississippi and Alabama continued to come to 
Louisiana in great numbers and the rare owner who desired to 
dispose of a sugar plantation had only to advertise in the Natchez 
press for two weeks to get twenty purchasers. One week in 1827 
more than $50,000 worth of woodlands on the bayous in the 
vicinity of the Lafourche were purchased by planters from the 
Natchez area for the purpose of cane cultivation. Each week saw the 
arrival on Bayou Lafourche of new persons "on their way into the 
interior to examine the country with the view of purchasing and 
settling therein." It would not be long before the "finest sugar lands 
in the state" would be "brought into cultivation by men of enterprise 
and capital from the cotton growing parts of this and other states." 


As a result of the influx of Anglo-American planters into Lafourche and of their 
requirements for vast amounts of land to produce sugar economically, many of the small 
tracts owned by the Acadian and Canary Island petit habitants were purchased and 
consolidated into large sugar plantations. The slave population of the region increased 
dramatically in response to the extensive labor demands of sugar agriculture. Sugar cane 
remained the dominant crop throughout much of southeastern Louisiana during the 
antebellum period, during which time Louisiana never failed to produce less than 95 
percent of the total southern sugar crop (Sitterson 1953:23). 
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CHAPTER 3: HISTORY OF GOLDEN RANCH PLANTATION 
Introduction 


The property now occupied by Golden Ranch Plantation consists of four tracts of land, 
portions of which were contained in the property acquired by Claude Joseph Dubreuil, Jr. 
from the Ouacha and Chaouacha Indians in 1744. The ownership history of Golden 
Ranch, and, to a lesser extent, that of the remainder of the Dubreuil purchase has been 
discussed in Hunter et al. (1988). In addition, we have a good idea of how the holding has 
been used since its acquisition in 1744, but many details of this use were not collected for 
the 1987 study of Golden Ranch. One intent of the present research was to gather more 
specific information on the economic and settlement history of the property. This is not 
only a goal in itself, but, also, provides a more complete background for interpreting 
aspects of the discovered archaeological record. In the following discussions, the Golden 
Ranch Plantation property is emphasized, but it is considered within the context of the 
larger land holdings of which it is a part. Much of the information presented has drawn 
heavily from Hunter et al. (1988). 


Early Land Ownership, Use. and Development 


Claude Joseph Villars Dubreuil, Jr. (1715-ca. 1777) the second son of C. Joseph Villars 
Dubreuil, Sr., a wealthy contractor, canal builder, lumberman, and plantation owner during 
the French Colonial Period of Louisiana history, identified the land just west of Lake 
Salvador as suitable for cattle ranching during the 17405. At that time, the Ouacha and 
Chaouacha tribes inhabited the land. In 1744, the younger Dubreuil paid the Indians a 
small number of cattle for two tracts of land. No contemporary documentation of this sale 
is extant; however, on June 1, 1763, Dubreuil applied to then-governor of Louisiana Louis 
B. de Kerlérec for confirmation of his 20-year-old Indian purchase. The petition indicated 
that he had begun to clear ground on the property in 1754, and had established a farm with 
50 breeding cows and other animals there by 1755. At the time of the petition, Dubreuil 
was supplying the colony with beef. The petition (NONA:Lavergne 2/15/1820) states: 
To Monsieur de Kerlérec, Chevalier of the Royal and Military Order, 


Captain of the Vessels of the King, and Governor of the Province of 
Louisiana, 


And Foucault, Commissioner of the Navy, Intendant of the said Province. 
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Messieurs, 


Joseph Villars Dubreuil, has the honor to represent to you, that for the good 
of the colony and to its advantage, he in 1744 had formed a plan to establish 
different cattle ranches, and so had traveled throughout the Lake Country of 
the Ouachas, looking for an expanse of land that would be appropriate and 
convenient for his plans, but he was not able to find any after several trips; 
he found only a tongue of land near La Fourche of the Chetimachas [Bayou 
Lafourche] in the rear of Lake Perrier [Lake Salvador], belonging to the 
Ouacha and Chaouacha Indians; that that land being suitable to him to 
establish a cattle ranch, he arranged with the said Ouacha and Chaouacha 
Indians, giving them three milk cows and a bull which the Indians had 
asked the petitioner as a price; that he had given them five cows, two calves, 
and a bull on the condition that they turn over to the petitioner another 
tongue of land separated from the first by the Bayou des Chaique Machas 
[Bayou Vacherie] for the use of his Negro cowherds and for pasturing his 
calves; this first land had about 25 arpents front of high ground, bounded 
on one end by the Bayou des Chaique Machas, and on the other by Lake 
Perrier, bordered on both sides by trembling prairies; the petitioner, having 
in 1755, after a year of clearing, placed there fifty cows and sundry other 
animals, so that today he has a ranch capable of furnishing meat to the 
butcher markets; the petitioner, who would like to be quieted in and 
confirmed in his acquisition, begs you Messieurs, as a result of the powers 
which His Majesty has given you, to sign the present request, to serve as a 
title, as approval by your authority of his acquisition; the petitioner will pray 
for your lordships for your good health. 


New Orleans, June 1, 1763 


Kerlérec and his intendant Denis Nicolas Foucault subsequently approved the petition, 
which was then handed down in the Dubreuil family for over 50 years until it was 
deposited in a notarial act of sale to Henry Flower in 1820. Their approval 
(NONA:Lavergne 2/15/1820) reads: 


Louis de Kerlérec, Chevalier, etc. and Denis Nicolas Foucault, Acting as 
Ordonnateur in the Province of Louisiana 


As to the present request, and in virtue of the powers which the King has 
given us, we confirm by these presents the ownership of the lands 
mentioned to Villars Dubreuil Petitioner, for himself, his heirs or assigns to 
enjoy and dispose of as his own property, in charging him to continue the 
establishment that he formed there and to pay any manorial rights if any are 
established in the Province of Louisiana, we reserving moreover for His 
Majesty all and each of the trees necessary for navy shipbuilding, for the 
King's storehouses and other works which His Majesty has ordered or may 
order in the future, even for fortifications and for the repair of His vessels 
any time he may need them; also the land needed for the King's roads or 
fortifications. 


As to the compass points which must mark the said lands, they will be 
regulated by markers which must be placed to this effect, of which order 
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and a text which will be attached to the presents after it is registered in the 
Register of Concessions. . . 


Given at New Orleans, under our seal and countersigned by our secretaries 
the first of June seventeen sixty-three. 


[seal] [seal] 

[signed] [signed] 

Kerlérec Foucault 

by Mons. Soubie by My said Sieur Duverge 


[Inscription on side:] 


Registered in the Register of Concessions kept at the Office of the 
Intendance, folio 146. 


No map showing the exact limits of the land purchased from the Ouacha and Chaouacha by 
the younger Claude Joseph Dubreuil has been located. Dubreuil's petition seems to 
describe a fairly small portion of property. The "tongue of land" mentioned as being 
bounded on one side by "Lake Perrier" is almost certainly the lower portion of the ridge of 
high land formed by the natural levees of Bayou Matherne extending below Bayou 
Vacherie and projecting into Lake Salvador (see Figure 2). The second piece of land, 
acquired for the use of Dubreuil's cowherds, is presumed to be the high land of the levees 
of Bayou Matherne located above Bayou Vacherie (i.e., between Bayou Vacherie and 
Bayou Lafourche, see Figure 2). The "Bayou des Chaique Machas" is present-day Bayou 
Vacherie. Support for this identification is derived from several sources. The earliest 
documented place name for this property was "Chaquetamaca," (Villars 1771), and, even 
into the nineteenth century, maps recognize that Bayou Vacherie had been called by a 
similar name, "Bayou Chetitamacha" (Daney and Waddill 1906). In later years, divisions 
of the Dubreuil property are commonly made along Bayou Vacherie and the holdings are 
referred to as "fronting" on the bayou, just as in the 1763 petition. Further, the high 
ground "fronting" Bayou Уасһепе where it crosses the Bayou Matherne natural levees is 
about a mile in length, corresponding closely to the 125 arpent frontage mentioned in 


Dubreuil's petition. 


However, many years later verbal descriptions provided in the confirmation of this grant by 
the United States Surveyor General's Office in 1809 noted that the property contained "a 
superficies of forty-five thousand nine hundred and eighty six and a half arpents" and was 
"bounded on the north by the Grand Lac des Allemands [Lac des Allemands], on the east 
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by Bayou des Allemands and Lac de Barataria [Lake Salvador], on the south by Bayou 
Catahoula, and on the west by Lac de la Fourche [Lake Boeuf]" (American State Papers 
1834:318). This property was much larger than the two tongues of land originally 
purchased by Dubreuil from the Indians. First depicted on plat maps as the grant of 
Charles Jean Baptiste Fleuriau, Dubreuil's son-in-law who acquired the property, this tract 
of land was approximately 15 miles long and 8 miles wide and actually contained close to 
148,000 acres, or about 175,000 superficial arpents (Figure 6). Presumably, the size of 
the claim had expanded simply through use and because there were no other claimants on 
adjacent lands. Originally called Chaquetamaca, by the start of the nineteenth century, the 
property, because of its use as a cattle ranch, was being called "the Vacherie," a name still 
applied to the area near the community of Gheens. 


The Dubreuil family was one of the most prominent in Louisiana. The father was a native 
of Dijon in Burgundy and had arrived in Louisiana in 1719 aboard the ship Conte de 
Toulouse (Conrad 1970:17). In 1719, with his uncles, the Chauvin brothers, he received a 
land concession from the Company of the Indies at the Chapitoulas Coast on the east bank 
of the Mississippi River above New Orleans. Dubreuil's holdings were located across the 
river from what is today known as Nine-Mile Point and extended back to Lake 
Pontchartrain. In 1720, Andre Penicaut noted that the concession "of M. Dubreuil, with 
his family and ten persons, was placed on the bank next to M.M. de Chauvin's, on this 
side of it coming down the Missicipy River" (McWilliams 1953:244-245). 


The 1721 census listed 10 French families at Chapitoulas. In the Dubreuil household were 
Dubreuil, his wife, two children (his sons), two French servants, three Negro slaves, and 
two Indian slaves (Conrad 1970:5). The census of 1724 indicates that some skilled 
European workers had also joined Dubreuil's enterprise (Maduell 1972:43). Ву 1724, 
Dubreuil was raising indigo on the plantation, and had made many improvements to it, 
such as drainage canals, access roads, indigo processing sheds, other buildings, and a 
levee along the Mississippi River (Goodwin et al. 1985:29). In 1745, Dubreuil ceded his 
Chapitoulas holdings to his two sons and moved to property which he owned in the City 
Commons, adjacent to the downriver side of New Orleans. There he established a 
prosperous plantation, growing sugar cane and wax myrtle, in addition to constructing a 
brick yard and sawmill. Dubreuil became the King's Contractor for Public Works and the 
most prominent building contractor in New Orleans. With many materials of his own 
fabrication, he built a number of the most prominent buildings in New Orleans, including 
the Ursuline Convent (Wilson 1946:559-569; Dart 1935:271-284). 
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The extent of the Claude Joseph Dubreuil, Jr. grant as 
established for his son-in-law Charles Jean Fleuriau in 1809. 
The presumed extent of the actual 1744 purchase by Dubreuil is 


shown. 


Figure 6. 
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Sometime during the 17205, Dubreuil, Sr. received another concession on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River, as indicated in a 1731 census (Conrad:1970:55). This property, 
located opposite his Chapitoulas Plantation, fronted 34 arpents on the river. Later in the 
1730s, Dubreuil acquired another tract of land on the west bank. This habitation, named 
"Barataria," contained 16 arpents of frontage and was located opposite present-day 
Washington Avenue (This habitation was incorrectly identified as "L'Hermitage" in Hunter 
et al. 1988). He also acquired extensive holdings in the Barataria Basin area, including 
what became known as the "Isle de Barataria." There is no documentation that the elder 
Dubreuil cultivated his west bank or Barataria lands, although he did pasture cattle there 
and may have raised some crops and slaves on the property probably tended gardens. 
Most of Dubreuil's industrial and agricultural enterprises were carried out on his east bank 
plantations. On these lands Dubreuil grew indigo, cotton, and wax myrtle for candle wax. 
Additionally, he was the first planter in Louisiana to successfully cultivate sugar cane on a 
relatively large scale, although he failed in his attempts at sugar granulation. 


A memoir written by Dubreuil, Sr. on September 3, 1752, summarized his enterprises: 


(He] had from the company of the Indies, a concession of four square 
leagues on which he has put many workmen--the principal one adjacent to 
the city of New Orleans on which he has around 260 slaves, almost all 
workers. He has several water mills for sawing planks, boards and other 
wood. He has also a mill that runs 12 pestles for husking rice. He has a 
considerable brickyard with vast furnaces for baking 300 thousand bricks at 
atime, He has at least 1800 feet of large building for drying bricks. He has 
also a similar tilery and other large masonry buildings for shops for his 
workers of all sorts. Has some lime pits where two thousand quarters of 
lime can be baked in the fire. On this plantation, he has planted 18,000 feet 
of wax and rice (Toledano et al. 1974:5). 


Claude Joseph Villars Dubreuil, Sr. was apparently among the first Europeans to use and 
exploit the resources of the Barataria region, claiming to have discovered and named Bayou 
Barataria and the "Isle de Barataria." His use of this region lead directly to his son's later 
search for lands on the western side of the Barataria Basin and his subsequent acquisition 
of the property that became Golden Ranch Plantation. 


One of the earliest maps of the Mississippi River Delta, Franquelin's Ехтан de la Carte des 


Voyages de M. de la Salle of 1684, shows a circular marais, a marsh or swamp, in what 
later became known as the Barataria Basin. Although this map is crudely drawn, it clearly 
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shows the three passes at the mouth of the river, the acute bend of English Turn, the 
crescent bend upon which New Orleans was later established, and the distributary later 
named Bayou Lafourche (Morgan 1977:63). The marais and several Indian villages that 
are depicted in its vicinity suggest some familiarity with the Barataria region even at this 
early date. Later, on Guillaume De 1151е% 1702 map, Carte de la Rivière de Mississipi, the 
Barataria Basin is identified as the /5/е de la Fourche (Wilson 1968:2). In this region, the 
French equated water-encompassed land areas with islands. Isle de la Fourche was 
bounded by the Mississippi River, the Gulf of Mexico, and Bayou Lafourche. On the 
stream named Lafourche, De l'Isle locates the villages of the Toutimacha, Ouacha and 


Yagnetsito. 


Within a few years, the region bounded by the river, the gulf, and Bayou Lafourche had 
acquired the name Barataria. The French word barrarerie, and the Provencal equivalent 
barataria, refer to any type of fraudulence, illegality, or dishonesty at sea. Because of the 
good harbor in Barataria Bay and the labyrinth of bayous behind it, the region was 
probably long used by pirates and smugglers. However, the name may have another 
meaning, or perhaps a double meaning (Swanson 1975:134). The chronicler, Antoine 
Simon Le Page Du Pratz, associated the "island" name with the fictional Barataria in 
Cervantes' Don Quixote "because it was enclosed by those lakes and their outlets, to form 
almost an island on dry land, as was that island of which Sancho Panza was made 
governor." It is interesting to note that, at the death of his wife in 1754, the library of 
Claude Dubreuil, who claims to have first applied the name Barataria, contained a copy of 
Don Quixote (Louisiana State Museum Historical Center [hereafter referenced LSMHC] 
1754). 


Dubreuil's holdings in the Barataria region contained the raw materials he needed for his 
construction projects, particularly lumber and shell from the numerous prehistoric shell 
middens there. The shell (primarily Rangia cuneata, the marsh clam), mined from the 
Indian mounds and middens, was burned and crushed to produce lime needed in mortar 
and plaster. Upon the death of his wife in 1754, among the buildings listed on his 
plantation below New Orleans was a hanger containing 1,000 quarts of lime evaluated at 
3,000 livres (LSMHC 1754). 


Dubreuil pioneered the use of these "back lands" for cattle ranching, and in the Barataria 


area he had several habitations, along with a cattle ranch or vacherie. There, primarily, he 
had slaves tending the cattle and maintained a cabin but no pretentious house (Cabildo 
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Records 1773c). He, also, had a boat-building enterprise on the Isle de Barataria. 
Dubreuil's exploitation of this area may have been part of a wider family interest, since his 
uncles, the Chauvin brothers, were, in 1736, involved in the "trade of pelts with savages" 
(Goodwin et al. 1985:35). The Chauvin's activities reflect the richness of the interior 
regions in terms of fur-bearing animals. 


In order to facilitate access to his Barataria lands, the elder Dubreuil, with slave labor, built 
the first navigational canal from the Mississippi River to the Barataria region. Constructed 
between 1736 and 1741, this canal extended from his west bank habitation known as 
Barataria, a league above New Orleans (just below present-day Harvey), to the Bayou 
Fatma branch of Bayou Barataria. The bayou in turn flowed through "magnificent" red 
cypress forests down to the Gulf (Swanson 1975:88). In the early years, Dubreuil's canal 
may not have actually cut completely through the Mississippi River levee. Holmes 
(1985:50) suggests that cargo was transferred at this point or boats were dragged over the 
levee. However, smaller boats and pirogues could apparently reach the Mississippi River 
via an adjacent and connecting sawmill canal. The canal remained an important 
transportation route into the Barataria area into the nineteenth century. Antoine Foucher 
later acquired this canal and surrounding property and it eventually passed into the 
possession of Francois Gardere (Goodwin et al. 1985:203). The adjacent sawmill canal 
ran parallel to the navigation canal and the rear portions of these two channels still exist. 
They are located between Gretna and the Harvey Canal, and they connect with the Bayou 
Fatma branch of Bayou Barataria. 


In 1740, the elder Dubreuil addressed a "Memorial" to Jerome Phelypeaux, Count 
Maurepas, the French Colonial Minister ("Minister of Marine"), explaining his plans for 
extracting products from the Barataria region, and asking for slaves, material, and money 
to complete his canal by building three masonry locks at the river. The canal was to give 
access from the river to the "large lakes named for the Owachas [sic] Indians." Тһе 
document sheds light on the character of the Barataria country just to the east and south of 
Lake Salvador during the mid-eighteenth century. This area was similar to the lands west 
of Lake Salvador acquired by his son just a few years later. Both regions were composed 
of swamp and prairie land, traversed with bayous whose natural levees created some high 
land suitable for cultivation and pasturage. In explonng the area, Dubreuil said he found: 


. . .the headwaters of a small river, then unknown, and which I am 
presently calling the Rivière de Barataria. . . Descending from the head of 
this little river there are six or seven leagues of magnificent stands of 
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cypress, which are red cypress and better than the white cypress of the river 
[Mississippi]. This wood would be a wonderful product for the country, 
and would serve for naval construction, carpentry, shingles, or any other 
kind of need. At the end of these seven leagues of cypress, always 
descending the little river which becomes magnificent and at least 50 feet 
deep and always widening toward the sea coast, the high lands begin. And 
bordering the banks of the little river are forests of live oak suitable for 
construction, for their forms curve naturally. There is also a good kind of 
very stout ash tree which can be used for all kinds of work for which elm 
wood is used. There is also elm, sassafras, red laurel, and some white oak 
which has very good wood. At the end of this little river which separates 
into three branches which lead into three different very big lakes, around 
which there are endless prairies, is the place for animals for the butcher 
shops of New Orleans which lack supplies because the animals that are on 
the river lands lack winter pasturage die of starvation, and those which 
survive are still thin three months after winter. Instead, in these prairies, the 
grass is never lacking, however cold it may be; and I have found the place 
so suitable for raising them that I have placed 120 cows on the Isle of 
Barataria which was conceded to me, and they have multiplied many times 
and are always very fat. 


I have found on the shores of the lakes everywhere so many shells that New 
Orleans and its environs will never lack lime. One can extract from these 
places all sorts of game and fish, so as never to be lacking in the city, as 
well as some oysters. And in no time one can shoot buffalo in many of the 
high lands behind these lakes. 


There are also considerable high lands around these lakes which are just as 
elevated as the lands of Natchitoches, very beautiful and better than those on 
the river, which never are flooded, and on which there will be eventually be 
established beautiful plantations, which will became less remote by the use 
of the canal, since I went 20 leagues in one day without difficulty from this 
canal to the sea (Dubreuil 1744). 


Dubreuil extolled the probable value of shipbuilding in the area and asked the Minister to 
send iron, nails, anchors, rope and coal, a dozen good ship carpenters, two ship forgers, 
various other workers, and 150 Negro slaves (Dubreuil 1744). 


Dubreuil Sr. died in 1757, his wife in 1754. The wife's estate inventory of March 27, 
1754, has survived, as has the proces-verbal of a massive sale of Dubreuil's tools, slaves, 
carts, animals, and building materials, conducted after his own death in 1757. The 
documents reveal that in addition to building canals and ships, logging, and raising cattle, 
Dubreuil had been growing and refining sugar, raising and ginning cotton, raising indigo, 
making large quantities of bricks, milling great quantities of lumber, and making furniture 
(Cabildo Records 1773a; Dart 1935:267-331). 
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La Vacherie 


Claude Joseph Villars Dubreuil, Jr. without doubt acquired his holdings on the western 
side of Lake Salvador from the Ouacha and Chaouacha with the intention of following his 
father's example in exploiting the property. He specifically states that he was searching for 
land on which to pasture cattle. The two "tongues" of land (i.e., natural levee ridges or 
coteaus) which he selected were ideal for this purpose because they were surrounded by 
bayous, lakes, and inundated marsh and swamp which would confine the herds to the high 
ground. His property came to be called "la Vacherie," (the cow pasture, or cattle ranch) or 
in the Spanish documents of the period, the "Grande Vaquería." Since the early days of the 
colony, animals had been pastured on similar natural levee ridges in the swamps and 
marshes near New Orleans. The use of Metairie Ridge for pasturage is described in a 
petition of 1757 by Louis Césaire Le Breton: 


The petitioner has the honor to call to your attention, Monsieur, that there is 
on the land in question a tongue of high land which is not sufficient for the 
pasturage of the numerous animals he keeps on this vacherie, and one 
farther on, beyond the limits of the 60 arpents of depth granted to him, 
which he could open by draining the low lands. These lands would give 
him more expanse. He has not enjoyed the use of these facilities inasmuch 
as the lowlands have not been conceded to him. As a result, the animals 
which cannot reach the highlands afoot are forced to go up by way of the 
Chapitoulas and wander all the way to Cannes Brulees. Especially in winter 
when they find no place on which to graze, the beasts stray away, do not 
return, or even are killed, mostly by runaway slaves. He [the petitioner] 
has lost a considerable number of animals during the last seven years 
(Bezou 1973:36). 


The establishment of vacheries, or dairies and stock farms, was important to the French 
colony. There were so few cows and horses in Louisiana during the early decades of the 
colony that a royal edict of May 22, 1725, imposed a punishment of death on anyone 
killing or wounding another's horses and cattle. The killing of one's own cow or ewe, or 
their female young, was punishable by a fine of 300 livres (Martin 1975:154). Cows, 
horses, and other animals were allowed to run wild on the wooded tongues of high land, 
although they were usually guarded by one or more Negro slaves, as indicated in younger 
Dubreuil's statement that he was seeking pasture for his "Negro cowherds." In 1738, his 
father had even engaged a French cowgirl to guard his Barataria cattle. Her name was 
Barbe Tolly, and her husband, Vilaine Siriaque, signed an agreement authorizing her to 
serve in this capacity (Louisiana Historical Quarterly 1923). 
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Upon the elder Dubreuil's death, the cattle on the Isle of Barataria were being watched by a 
Negro vacher named Pierrot, for whom Bayou Perot was named. The cattle were so wild 
that they could not be found and counted when the recorders of the inventory of Dubreuil's 
succession visited Barataria in 1758. The younger Dubreuil purchased 150 head of cattle at 
the auction of the succession, which was an approximated number. His low bid of 8,000 
livres was accepted "considering that it is impossible to catch said cattle alive and that it will 
be necessary to kill them with a gun" (Dart 1935:329). It is probable that the younger 
Dubreuil carried some of these cattle to his recently-established vacherie on the western side 
of Lake Salvador. We assume that, in addition to raising cattle, he was removing timber 
and shell from his land supplying his own construction endeavors, and, possibly, those of 
his father. 


It appears that it was not until the mid 1750s that the younger Dubreuil had cleared his 
tongues of land and placed cattle on them, some ten years after his purchase from the 
Indians (United States Senate 1854). By this time he had acquired a tract of land on the 
river at present-day Westwego known as Le Perit Désert, or Little Wilderness This 
property was one of the earliest to be developed on the lower Mississippi. It was one of 
three concessions granted in 1719 to Monseigneur Le Blanc, French Minister of State, and 
his associates, the Marquis d'Asfeld, Marshal of France and Director General of 
Fortifications; the Comte de Belle Isle, Lieutenant-General of the King's Armies; and 
Gerard Michel де la Jonchere, Treasurer General of the Military Order of St. Louis. The 
Little Wilderness was used as a depot for slaves and goods being transported to other 
concessions (Swanson 1975:66). 


By 1751, Le Petit Désert had been left in the care of the Negro slaves by the 
concessionaires. At this time, the younger Dubreuil took possession of the tract "without 
any expense to himself" by having it officially declared abandoned property. Here he made 
his residence, and he probably dug a canal which ran from the river front to the head of 
Bayou Segnette and connected with the Barataria lakes. This canal was later enlarged and 
became variously known as the Barataria Canal, the Company Canal, the People's Canal 
and the Westwego Canal. The canal played an important role in Dubreuil's use of his 
western lands and it continued to provide access to the western Barataria region and the 
Lafourche area up until the twentieth century (Barron 1975:268-269, Swanson 1975:87- 
88). 
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Before his mother's death in 1754, Dubreuil, Jr. had been ceded by his father 15 arpents of 
the 16-arpent river front property known as Barataria. One arpent of the tract, containing a 
25-foot- wide navigable canal, was reserved by the father for himself and all his heirs. This 
was the canal that the elder Dubreuil had dug in the late 1730s іп order to exploit the natural 
resources of Barataria. Dubreuil, Jr. also had a residence with a number of ancillary 
buildings on 12 lots of ground on Royal Street in New Orleans (Villars 1771). 


Despite his large land holdings, Claude Joseph Dubreuil, Jr. did not fare well financially. 
Troubles began when he and his wife, Catherine LaBoulaye, purchased a plantation from 
the Widow Francisca Dauberville in 1758. It included a dwelling, Negroes, and animals 
and cost 160,000 livres, far more than they could afford. By July 1766, Dubreuil was in 
default on his payments and had let the improvements deteriorate. He was forced to make а 
proposal to Mme. Dauberville's family that he would return the property and Negroes, 
repair the buildings and build others, and make other considerable compensations in cash 
for the loss of tools, the indigo crop, and other valuables lost to the plantation over the 
years. Dubreuil retroceded the property in September 1766, but failed to make the other 
compensations. Before the end of 1766, the Dauberville family filed suit against him. This 
suit, however, remained unsettled well into the Spanish period, with Dubreuil steadfastly 
refusing to pay his debts in spite of several judgements against him by the Superior Council 
(Nanez 1981:22-39). In 1771, an exasperated Governor Unzaga jailed Dubreuil for 
resisting the attempts of Spanish officials to inventory his properties in accordance with the 
governor's orders (Cabildo Records 1771:710). Finally, in March 1772, after his death, 
Dubreuil's now-numerous creditors succeeded in having all of his holdings sold at auction 
(Cabildo Records 1771:710-712; Cabildo Records 1773b:546-552). 


The younger Dubreuil's financial decline demonstrates the misfortune which befell the 
entre Dubreuil family. The elder Dubreuil was one of the wealthiest men in the colony, but 
his heirs were financially ruined by the economic conditions that arose with the transfer of 
the colony from France to Spain in 1763. According to one member of the family, the 
Dubreuils were reduced to the point of seeking charity, and they "went into the forest, 
where they share the life of savages in order to escape from the shame of their wretched 
state and from the harshness of people, who, in most part, owe their welfare to benefits 
received from the Dubreuil family" (Dart 1935:267-331). 


The inventory of the property of Claude Joseph Dubreuil, Jr., made upon his death in 
1771, provides our earliest specific information on how his vacherie on the western side of 
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Lake Salvador was being used. In addition, it provides information on his other property 
holdings along the Mississippi River and in Barataria. The Barataria lands that he acquired 
from his father's estate, the Isle de Barataria, were still being used for grazing cattle, and 

ee Negro slaves watched the animals. There were two cabins constructed of terre de 
pieux (poles in the earth), only one of which had a chimney. There was also a brick oven 
for baking bread, and two boats moored at the bank of the bayou; one measured 48 by 10 
feet; and the other measured 30 by 8 feet (Villars 1771). 


On his river front property known as Barataria, were a sawmill, 1,200 pieces of lumber, а 
carpenter shop and blacksmith shop, carpentry tools, a storehouse, an office, a building for 
storing meat, a chicken house, a dove cote, 24 slave cabins, 38 Negro slaves, 25 sheep, 3 
pairs of oxen, and two boats. Also on the property were 5 houses, two kitchens, and two 
brick ovens for baking bread. The principal house was 58 feet long by 30 feet wide. It 
was a raised house with galleries and three chimneys, constructed of labrillos en palos 
(bricks between posts) (Villars 1771) 


In the inventory, Dubreuil's land on the western side of Lake Salvador is called the Grande 
Vaquería (Great Cow Pasture) "in the place named Chaquetamaca" (Villars 1771). Here 
were 39 cows, 23 heifers, 33 calves, 15 little calves, 4 bulls, and 15 horses, "big and 
little." The Negro slaves who tended the animals were Pedro, a 26-year-old Creole; 50- 
year-old Bangrou; 40-year-old Carlos, and 42-year-old Cathalina, a Creole with her 
children, 11-year-old Louisa, and 6-year-old Carlota (Villars 1771). 


The principal house at the Grande Vaquería of Chaquetamaca was 25 feet long by 15 feet 
wide. It was constructed of brick walls covered with weatherboards, and it had a double 
chimney. There was also a wooden cabin that was "used to put the bed." This cabin was 
12 feet long by 8 feet wide. In addition there were six cabins for Negro slaves, indicating 
that a larger number of slaves were once employed on the property (Villars 1771). If the 
large building was actually constructed of brick, it would represent an unusually well-built 
structure for the time and locale. 


Also pastured at Chaquetamaca were 4 cows, 1 heifer, 1 bull, and 3 calves which were the 
property of Madame Chavoy and were not evaluated by the appraisers of the inventory. 
Likewise not appraised were 5 cows, 2 heifers, and 3 calves that belonged to Santiago 
Reims (or Remis) who was "keeper of them all” (Villars 1771). 
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The small settlement described in the 1771 inventory would have been located on the banks 
of Bayou Vacherie (apparently called Bayou Chaquetamaca at the time) where it crosses the 
natural levees of Bayou Matherne. Archaeological remains dating to the mid and late 
eighteenth century have been found at this location. Interestingly, the next accurate 
description of structures on the property, found in an 1830 succession document, records a 
very similar set of buildings at this location (Lafourche Parish Succession Records 1830). 
It is possible that some of the buildings were still standing almost 60 years later. 


Among the younger Dubreuil's creditors were his two sons-in-law, Charles Jean Baptiste 
Fleuriau (sometimes Florian), husband of Jeanne Catherine Villars, and Jean Baptiste 
Trudeau, husband of Jeanne Felicité Villars. At the auction resulting from Dubreuil's 
insolvency, Charles Fleuriau purchased the entire cattle ranch on the west side of Lake 
Salvador, known as the Grande Vaquería, plus the river property known as Pequeño 
Desierto or Little Wilderness. Because of the canal at Little Wilderness, which gave 
important access to the river front, the two properties continued to share common 
ownership well into the nineteenth century. Dubreuil's New Orleans property and his river 
front property known as Barataria were purchased by Francisco Bouligny (United States 
Senate 1854, Swanson 1975:89). 


Charles Jean Fleuriau, like his father-in-law, was from a prominent Louisiana family. He 
was a well-known politician and held an office in the Spanish Cabildo known as the 
Alguacil Mayor. His father, an attorney born in France, was Francois Fleuriau, who had 
been appointed Procurer - Générale, or attorney general, of the French Superior Council in 
1722. The elder Fleuriau served in this capacity until his death in 1752 (Superior Council 
Records 1752:1230). His tenure was so long that legal historian Henry Plauche Dart 
concluded that he "created the method of procedure" before the Superior Council and "from 
that aspect he is a historical figure of the first importance" (Dart 1938:1000). The son 
became active in politics about the time of the transfer of Louisiana to Spain, when he and 
his brothers-in-law Trudeau and Villars remained loyal to the Spanish government and did 
not take part in the colonists' rebellion of 1768 (Moore 1976:155; Caughey 1972:18). 


For over 30 years after their 1772 purchase of the Grande Vaquería, or simply la Vacherie, 
as it came to be called, Fleuriau and his family seem to have enjoyed its use without notable 
incident. They, presumably, used the property primarily as a cattle ranch and also extracted 
both timber and shell. It is possible that the shell was burned and processed on the 
property before shipment across Lake Salvador to New Orleans, although no record of this 
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has been found. The Fleuriaus reached the Vacherie through the canal leading south from 
their west bank Little Wilderness Plantation opposite Audubon Park to Bayous Segnette 
and Bardeaux, then west across Lake Salvador to "the Temple," the large Indian site at the 
point where Bayous Vacherie and Des Allemands meet Lake Salvador. From the Temple, 
Bayou Vacherie (formerly Bayou Chaquetamaca) led to the first high ground on the 
plantation at Bayou Matherne. 


In 1797, Fleuriau also received land along Bayou des Familles as a grant from Governor 
Carondelet. This was one of a series of grants given by Carondelet along this bayou for 
the establishment of ranches and farms. Fleuriau's holdings probably contained prehistoric 
Indian shell middens, since when he sold some of it in 1802, he reserved the shell mounds 
from the sale (NONA:Broutin 10/26/1802). 


Fleuriau and his wife Catherine Villars had two children, both girls. The eldest, Jeanne 
Marie, married Joseph Епош Dugué Livaudais, while the younger daughter, Мапе 
Mélanie, married Louis Roland Charbonnet. Like Fleuriau, Dugué Livaudais had received 
a grant of land along Bayou des Familles, plus he had other land holdings along the west 
bank of the Mississippi and in the back lands of the Barataria region. АП three families 
lived together at the Fleuriau plantation on the river. Charles Fleuriau, as did other 
subsequent owners, operated Vacherie as an absentee landlord, visiting the property, but 
apparently never establishing permanent residence there. 


By the turn of the nineteenth century, and at the time of Louisiana's retrocession to France 
and subsequent sale to the United States, Charles Fleuriau was an old man and had attained 
a respected stature and reputation for good judgment. French Commissioner Pierre 
Laussat, appointed by Napoleon to handle the sale of Louisiana to the United States for 
France, commented on him in his journal. Laussat left France for New Orleans in March 
1803, and in November of that year made a tour of the river plantations to visit the Creole 
families of the area. In descending the river from St. Charles Parish toward the end of his 
journey, Laussat visited Fleuriau's plantation, and later recorded in his journal: 


Fleuriau--his wife is a Villars; her father was one of the most esteemed 
Frenchmen of the colony. He left some accurate memoirs of his time to the 
son and I borrowed some dates from them without having seen them; but 
through the mediation of the possessor. Fleuriau is an old man; but his 
neighbors have great consideration for him; although he is not as alert 
intellectually as formally, they still consult him. At one time, he was deputy 
of the colony of Havana. I paid him a call. One of his daughters is married 
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to Dugué-Livaudais, brother to [Jaques Francois] Livaudais, Sr. and his 
neighbor; another to a Charbonnet [Louis]: this latter one (Marie Fleuriau 
Charbonnet, the younger daughter) was seated beside the fireplace, ill, and I 
think, unhappy to have constantly to go with her husband who is less 
wealthy, to start a plantation formerly called the Isle, now known as the 
Vacherie, on the lake in the middle of the bayous, about leagues from 
Mr. Fleuriau. ЕТ 


It is а leased land given to Mr. Fleuriau a long time ago and a place 
inhabited for a long time by the savage tribe before the arrival of the French. 
There remains, among other things, a high road along the bayou built 
entirely of oyster shells (Pastwa n.d.). 


No doubt Laussat's reference to the road made "enürely of oyster shells" refers to the 
extensive, prehistoric Rangia shell deposits stretching along Bayou Vacherie. 


Two incidents in the scant records that trace Fleuriau's activities suggest that both his 
family and his neighbors relied on his judgments. A case of his arbitrating a dispute arose 
in 1801 when two Grand Isle landowners got into a boundary dispute. They quarreled, 
and one of them fled the island to Fleuriau's house for refuge. The other contestant 
followed him there. At the habitation, with Fleuriau's son-in-law Joseph Enoul Dugué 
Livaudais looking on, Fleuriau wrote a proposed settlement which they all signed. Later, 
the parties repaired to Grand Isle where they marked the lines of the settlement, witnessed 
by Fleuriau and Livaudais. This arbitration agreement lasted between them until both 
Grand Isle landowners died (First Judicial Court Records [hereafter referenced FJDCR] 
1833). 


Another case of "private law" occurred when Fleuriau divided his own plantation between 
the families of his two daughters. Fleuriau's wife died in 1807, and it seems that he did 
not ever open her succession. Instead, the year after her death, he called the children and 
grandchildren together in private family meeting. There he divided the few slaves they 
owned, decreed which of the Livaudais and Charbonnet families should get which half of 
the plantation, and reserved a small courtyard and garden for himself. Fleuriau noted: 


In marrying off my daughters there have been no [notarized] marriage 
contracts. I have been content to take copies of the marriage celebration [at 
the church]. I gave them no dowry. Igave them only the servants that they 
had as girls . . . Having lost since this time my wife their mother, and 
wanting to put them in possession of the property and belongings which are 
coming to them from their mother's side, I wanted to partition with them my 
land ... As for the vacherie, I turn to another time the estimate of it... 
wanting to have it sold for 10,000 piastres (МОМА :Вгош!п 3/32/1808). 
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Fleuriau then divided the slaves and his Mississippi River land, giving each item a 
valuation. The Livaudais' took the lower 3 arpents, with the canal leading to Bayou 
Segnette; the Charbonnets took the upper three arpents. The Vacherie was not divided at 
this time. 


In this simple way, Fleuriau seems to have put his heirs in possession of their mother's 
community property, simply ignoring Louisiana's more conventional probate procedures. 
At their request, New Orleans notary Narcisse Broutin recorded minutes of this family 
meeting in his records on March 31, 1808. For 50 years after that time, when the heirs 
attempted to sell portions of their other holding, the Vacherie, they had to continually 
reestablish their claim to it by reference to Dubreuil's 1763 confirmation and Fleuriau's 
subsequent purchase of the 17705, rather than by simply point to a court judgment that 
would have given them a more secure title. 


Charles Jean Baptiste Fleuriau died in 1810 and was buried in New Orleans in St. Louis I 
cemetery. А record of his succession has yet to be found, lending credence to the theory 
that neither his nor his late wife's successions were ever opened. This is evidenced by a 
pattern followed by the family in attempting thereafter to validate their property titles. 
Nearly all property records for the Lafourche Parish Vacherie go back to an act of partition 
among Fleuriau's heirs, signed privately in 1812 and deposited subsequently in the notarial 
records of Narcisse Broutin (NONA:Broutin 2/6/1812). 


Soon after her father's death, the younger daughter Marie Fleuriau Charbonnet sold her 
half of the Fleuriau tract on the Mississippi to Francois Dauphin, free man of color and then 
purchased Dauphin's town house in Faubourg Annunciation (NONA:Broutin 10/1/1810). 
Her half of the tract was bounded downriver by her sister's family (Dugáe Livaudais) and 
upriver by Hubert Zeringue, whose tract became Seven Oaks Plantation in Westwego. 


In 1812, the Livaudais' and the Charbonnets met privately to divide the Fleuriau Vacherie. 
The heirs at the time were, first, the family of Fleuriau's oldest daughter Jeanne Marie, 
who had married Joseph Епош Dugué Livaudais. Jeanne Marie herself was deceased by 
1812, but her husband Joseph survived her. Their children were Jacques Philippe Enoul 
Dugué Livaudais; Francois Joseph Enoul Dugué Livaudais, who became a prominent judge 
and ex officio notary public of Jefferson Parish, Charles Enoul Dugué Livaudais, and 
Marie Jeanne Enoul Dugué Livaudais. The second set of heirs consisted of the family of 
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Fleuriau's then deceased younger daughter, Marie Mélanie. She had married Louis Roland 
Charbonnet and had three children: Juste Barthélemy Charbonnet, Louis Amable 
Charbonnet, and Jane Céline Charbonnet. 


In the 1812 partition, agreed to in a private act between the Livaudais and Charbonnet 
families, the New Orleans notary Narcisse Broutin (NONA:Broutin 8/19/1812) recorded: 


We the undersigned, wanting to divide the portion that comes to us of the 
vacherie land from that which belongs to Mr. Charbonnet, have agreed that 
he will have the south part and we the north, the bayou [Vacherie] serving 
as a boundary. The act arranged, we will go to Mr. Broutin's office one of 
these days, where we will sign it. P.S. As the intention of Papa [Joseph 
Enoul Dugué Livaudais] is to not establish it in sugar, we are absolutely 
indifferent as to which part might belong to us and you may still choose, 
because our intention is to sell if we can. 


At the habitation [on the river] 

August 27, 1812 
[signed] various Livaudais' 
Louis Charbonnet 


The Livaudais' then received all of the Vacherie north of Bayou Vacherie, identified in the 
eventual act before Broutin (NONA:Broutin 8/29/1812) as "Bayou Cheti Tamaha.” The 
northeast boundary was Bayou des Allemands; the northwest was Bayou Boeuf. This 
property сате to be called the "Уасћепе Dugué Livaudais." The Charbonnets received all 
of the plantation lying south of Bayou Vacherie and their holdings came to be known as 
"Vacherie Charbonnet" (Figure 7). These two properties, for currently unknown reasons, 
were very unequal in size, with the Livaudais family heirs coming into possession of 
approximately 105,000 acres while the Vacherie Charbonnet consisted of only about 
20,000 acres (Figure 7). Also, by the time this division was made, the 40-arpent stretch of 
land adjacent to Bayou Lafourche had been removed from the Fleuriau tract, although as 
originally described the grant stretched all the way to the bayou. No doubt settlement along 
Bayou Lafourche prohibited Fleuriau's heirs from pressing their claim to this property. 


Th Y I " D á Li lai 


Not long after the partition of the property, the second-oldest Livaudais brother (Francois 
Joseph) bought out his sister Jeanne's one-fourth interest in the Vacherie Dugué Livaudais 
(NONA:Broutin 3/30/1813). Тһе act of sale made reference to a plan of the entire 
Vacherie, filed at the Land Office, but this plan has not been located. About six months 
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Figure 7. А map showing the Vacherie Dugué Livaudais and the Vacherie 
Б Charbonnet, plus later land divisions. 
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later (October 1813), the three Livaudais brothers purchased a portion, but not all, of the 
Charbonnet tract (NONA:Broutin 12/27/1813). The Charbonnet sale was by another 
privately-signed act, dated "at the Vacherie" October 17, 1813, and later brought to the city 
to Broutin's office for notarial recordation. At that time, the fourth-interest in the northern 
half was worth 1500 piastres, while the portion acquired from the Charbonnets cost the 
Livaudais' 1000 piastres. 


The description of the Charbonnet portion sold to the Livaudais brothers is difficult to 
follow on modern maps. It reads: 


... à portion of land between Bayou Vacherie, the lands of Lafourche, and 
a straight line taken from the edge of Bayou Vacherie, from the other side of 
the willows found at the bottom of the shell levee along the bayou, and 
passing between Petit Bois and the Chactos (NONA:Broutin 12/27/1813). 


This seems to consist of the western portion of the Vacherie Charbonnet and includes the 
natural levee ridge of Petit Bois Bayou south of Bayou Vacherie; a ridge of high land 
known since the eighteenth century as the "Petit Bois." The "Chactos" mentioned in the 
sale document were two large Indian shell mounds located in the marsh east of the southern 
end of the Petit Bois ridge. These mounds correspond to a recorded prehistoric site known 
as the La Rose site, 16 LF 35. This Petit Bois property was evidently important to the 
Livaudais family in 1813, and would continue to be singled out for another 25 years, until 
a later generation of the family divided the Vacherie in an 1838 partition. Later, in 1914,a 
lawsuit over the dimensions and ownership of this portion of the Vacherie Charbonnet 
arose. A discussion of the history of ownership and use of the Vacherie Charbonnet is 
provided later. 


Three months after selling her portion of the northern tract (the Vacherie Dugué Livaudais) 
to her brothers, Jeanne Marie Тошап Епош Dugué Livaudais married Louis Harang, Jr. 
(NONA:Broutin 1/15/1813). His family owned land near the Livaudais' on the west bank 
of the Mississippi, near present Westwego. In June 1817, Harang became a business 
partner with his brothers-in-law, when he signed an act of partnership with Jacques 
Philippe, Francois Joseph, and Charles Livaudais (NONA:Broutin 1/17/1817). The object 
of this association was to "develop, farm, extract products from, and own" the Vacherie 
land. This also included the section of the Petit Bois ridge purchased from the 
Charbonnets, along with a 1-arpent tract on the Mississippi River, another 3-arpent tract 
nearby; and a shell mound on Bayou aux Boeufs. АП of the parties were to furnish cattle 
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for the Vacherie. The specific consideration of the shell mound, again, underscores the 
desire to obtain shell, primarily, for the production of lime. 


The one-arpent tract on the Mississippi had actually been taken from a larger portion known 
as the Lindos-Dauphin tract, located a league and a half above New Orleans, on the west 
bank, and adjacent to the Fleuriau tract. The Livaudais brothers and Harang had purchased 
the tract from the Dauphins in March of 1817 (NONA:Broutin 3/24/1817). The Dauphins 
were free persons of color (gens de couleur libres) and veteran lime-makers to whom 
Governor Carondelet had granted land in the Barataria region (NONA:Broutin 
10/29/1802). While only one arpent wide, the tract had a master house, sawmill, Negro 
cabins, and dovecote, and was eighty arpents deep, with a canal that reached down to 
Bayou Segnette. 


Through thís or a nearby canal, products could be shipped through Bayou Segnette to 
Bayou Bardeaux, thence across Lake Ouacha (Lake Salvador) and to The Temple, located 
at the important junction where Bayou Vacherie flowed into the lake. Bayou Vacherie was 
taken to the high lands of Bayou Matherne, and from there a road passed along the banks 
of Bayou Matherne to Bayou Lafourche. For many years, this water and land route served 
as the crucial inland passage between New Orleans and the Lafourche country. Several 
early maps depict this route, such as the G.T. Poussin map of 1817 which indicates that the 
"Way from La Fourche to New Orleans" ran across Lake Salvador ("Lake Ouatcha") from 
the mouth of Bayou Vacherie to the mouth of Bayou Segnette ("B. Seneta") (Figure 8). 
William Pugh, a Lafourche planter, described this route, taken in the early 1820s when he 
was a boy: 


My father had promised to take те to the city, end engaging Mr. Bourgeois 
as a pilot we went to the Vacherie, owned by Messrs. Dugué and 
Charbonnet, and took a pirogue and went by the Temple, a place of great 
note and beauty at that time, then through a chain of lakes and bayous, 
which enabled us to reach the great river (Pugh 1881). 


Beginning in the 1820s, canals were built connecting Lake Salvador with Bayou 
Lafourche. Harang's Canal, dating from at least 1825, connected Lake Salvador with 
Bayou Lafourche through Bayou Catahoula (Davis 1985:155), and, in the late 1830s and 
40s, the "Company Canal" was built across Vacherie Plantation. These waterways allowed 
boat traffic all the way from the Mississippi River to Bayou Lafourche, eliminating the need 
for the Bayou Matherne road. 
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The Livaudais-Harang partnership was planned to last five years beginning in June 1817, 
but it actually lasted less than three years. The parties dissolved their contract in January 
1820, some time after selling off the three-arpent river tract, and evidently after making a 
modest profit on ranching and lime-making operations at the Vacherie (NONA:Lavergne 
1/11/1820). At that time, Jacques Philippe, the oldest Livaudais brother, sold out his one- 
third interest in the section called Petit Bois that had been purchased from the Charbonnets 
a few years earlier, in the Bayou aux Boeuf shell mound, and in the one-arpent tract on the 
Mississippi. He retained only his fourth-interest in the Livaudais portion of the Vacherie, 
and in the cattle. His payment was 3500 piastres and 600 barrels of lime. Of that amount, 
2000 piastres was for his third-interest in the section near Petit Bois, giving evidence as to 
its great value, and greatly increased value since 1813, when the whole Petit Bois was 
worth only 1000 piastres. For their portion of the profits, Louis Harang and his wife 
received a one-fourth interest in the Vacherie, equivalent to what she had sold her brothers 
in 1813 just before her marriage (NONA:Lavergne 1/11/1820). 


The partnership was probably dissolved early because the family had found a buyer for the 
Vacherie. He was Henry Flower, a planter from Feliciana Parish, whose brother William 
Flower was a merchant in New Orleans. The property, sold to Flower on February 15, 
1820, consisted of two parcels which fronted on the northern bank of Bayou Vacherie and 
extended back an unspecified distance to the residual lands of the original Dubreuil grant 
bounded by Bayou des Allemands (Lafourche Parish Conveyance Records [hereafter cited 
LPCR], 2/15/1820, Book D:628-631). The document of sale describes this property as: 


a parcel of land situate to the north of the Bayou Known by the name of 
Bayou Lavacherie, comprehended within the following Limits, to-wit:- 
beginning from the margin of the said bayou, at five arpents north-east from 
the high land and running a line parallel with the said high land until it 
strikes the lower limits, if prolonged, of the plantation which the said Henry 
Flower first purchaser [purchased ?] of Antonio Dias, alias Portugais, 
thence following a line, which without injuring the claims of the inhabitants 
of La Fourche, would extend along the back limits of their respective 
plantations until coming as near the bayou La Vacherie as its bed can be 
traced, thence uniting these two points by a line due east, and down the said 
bayou to the place of departure....another parcel of land consisting of 
thirteen arpents front and forty in depth, situate behind the land which the 
said Henry Flower sold to H.L. Somerville, to which said tract is attached. 
(LPCR, 2/15/1820, Book D:630) 


Generally, the boundary descriptions are vague and the conveyance records do not disclose 
the acreage of the tract purchased. The sale also included title to all the livestock ranging 


this tract, with the exception of 57 cows, 30 sheep, and horse, and a single mule, which 
the sellers reserved for themselves and their father, Joseph Enoul Dugué Livaudais. The 
sale specifically excluded 300 oak and mulberry trees growing along the bank of Bayou 
Vacherie. It did, however, include title to a boat described as "a flat, built of cypress and 
oak wood, having 32 ft in length by a width of eight or nine feet requiring some repairs" 
(LPCR, 2/15/1820, Book D:630). Undoubtedly, this was the type of craft commonly 
employed in transporting cattle, lime and other goods from the Vacherie to New Orleans. 


The sale price to which Flower agreed was $30,000. As a portion of this amount, the 
sellers received six Negroes named Frosty, Milly, Jim, William, Patty, and Harry who 
were valued together at $5200. The balance was fixed in six notes payable over the next 
four years (LPCR, 2/15/1820, Book D:630). 


Although there is no specific list of improvements existing on the property sold to Flower, 
there 15 a reference in the conveyance to more than one house being situated on the land 
being sold: 


. said Sellers reserve to themselves, in favour and for the benefit of Ms. 
Joseph Enoul Dugué Livaudais, their father, the enjoyment and usufruct 
during his lifetime of ten superficial arpents in such plaxe [sic] оп. 
which their said father shall deem proper to select and enclose including 
therein one of the houses standing on the said tract of land (LPCR, 
2/15/1820, Book D:629) 


Presumably, Flower purchased Vacherie with the intent of establishing a sugar plantation, 
joining in the early rush of planters into the Lafourche region. We do not know whether he 
ever took possession of the land. Within a year, he had defaulted on payment of the first 
note, and the Livaudais' sued for return of the property (ЕЛОСК n.d.). This suit continued 
for several years, and the Livaudais family did not receive their property until 1825, when 
it was returned to them by sheriff's sale (ЕЈОСК n.d.). 


By 1828, the father, Joseph Livaudais, was dead and the Livaudais' and Harang were still 
working to exploit their Vacherie lands, apparently continuing to raise cotton and cattle on 
the property. At some point the father had given them a 30-arpent tract on the east bank of 
Bayou Lafourche, thirty-four miles below Thibodaux, which һе had owned. -Through this 
land, and across the Vacherie, they proposed to excavate а canal. That year, they entered a 
new partnership dedicated to the use of their sawmill on their one-arpent tract on the 
Mississippi River, and to use of the proposed canal. They included in this partnership the 





portion of the Charbonnet tract known as Petit Bois which they had purchased in 1813 
(NONA:Broutin 12/27/1813). Harang was now living in the house on the Foucher arpent, 
and was to supervise the sawmill. One of the Livaudais' was to keep a financial journal 
(NONA:de Armas 5/26/1828). But just two months after entering the new partnership to 
work these little odd parts of the Vacherie and adjacent lands, the Livaudais brothers and 
Harang completed a new sale of the mid-portion of the Vacherie Dugué Livaudais to 
Charles Zénon Derbigny and Noel Barthélemy LeBreton. This property seems to have 
been slightly smaller than the piece previously sold to Henry Flower and was bounded on 
the south by Bayou Vacherie, on the east by Bayou des Allemands, on the west by the 
approximate "eighty arpent line" off of Bayou Lafourche, and on the north by a line drawn 
from the eighty arpent line northeastward to Bayou des Allemands. It consisted of about 
25,550 acres comprising approximately one-fourth of the Vacherie Dugué Livaudais (see 
Figure 7), but included the extensive high lands of Bayou Matherne, Bayou Chateau de 
Cypres and upper Petit Bois Bayou. 


The Livaudais families maintained a considerable portion of the old Vacherie Dugué 
Livaudais lands after the 1828 sale to Derbigny and LeBreton (see Figure 7). In 1837, 
Jacques Philippe Livaudais, the eldest brother, died; his wife was already deceased. His 
sister, Marie Jeanne, who had marned Louis Harang, had also died. Both families left 
children, and in order to effect a partition of the value of the remaining Vacherie property 
among these heirs, the courts ordered a public sale (NONA:Seghers 1838). The surveyor 
Bourgerol had made a plan of the Dugué Livaudais holdings in the Vacherie, dividing their 
land into 60 lots (see Figure 7) (NONA:Bourgerol 1835). These were sold at auction in 
1838. 


The vast majority of the land in these 60 lots consisted of swamp and marsh lands. Four of 
these lots comprise what came to be called "Tract Three" of Golden Ranch Plantation and 
are today part of the plantation holdings. These were: Lot Number 55, consisting of 4700 
arpents, sold to Francois Joseph Livaudais, and Lot Numbers 51 (1532 arpents), 52 (1532 
arpents) and 56 (5235 arpents), all sold to John McDonogh of New Orleans at the 1838 
auction (NONA:Seghers 1838). These three lots consisted mostly of swampland and/or 
marsh and were unimproved. 


Some of the better property sold included the natural levee lands along Bayou Portuguese 


and Bayou Chactimahan. For example, along Bayou Chactimahan, Adolphe A.A. Layet 
acquired Lots No. 16, 18 and 19 for $720, and Edouard Folse bought Lots No. 9, 10 and 
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Marie Jeanne Enoul Dugué Livaudais, acquired Lots No. 38 апа 39 along Bayou 
Portuguese (see Figure 7). Just a month later, Francois Layet sold these two lots to 
Charles Derbigny (LPCR, 10/1838, Book P:108). Derbigny, with Noel LeBreton, 
acquired several additional lots along Bayou Portuguese in the 1840s. 


Much of the property sold at auction was acquired by Livaudais family members. Francois 
Joseph Enoul Dugué Livaudais purchased an undivided three-quarters of 5 lots in Vacherie 
Dugué Livaudais numbered 7, 22, 23, 35, and 55 for $9770. He already owned an 
undivided one-quarter of these lots (LPCR, 9/24/1838, Book P:120). His brother, Charles 
Enoul Dugué Livaudais, purchased an undivided three-quarters of Lots 2, 4, 5, 6, 36, 45, 
and 46, also for $9770, and, also, of which he already owned an undivided one-quarter 
(see Figure 7) (LPCR, 9/24/1838, Book P:128). 


Francois Joseph E.D. Livaudais apparently experienced financial difficulties since in May 
of 1842 he appeared before T. Seghers, a New Orleans notary, to declare his indebtedness 
in the amount of $54,707.63, and to put up a variety of property for sale to help make 
payments (LPCR, 5/5/1842, Book T:200-211). The property included land in Jefferson 
Parish and Lafourche Interior. In Lafourche Interior this included several parcels described 
as "subdivisions" of Lots 35 and 36 of the Bourgerol Plan, plus the entirety of Lots 2, 4, 
5, 45 and 46, an undivided 2/3 of "a lot adjacent to Lots 45 and 46," and 21 slaves. The 
"subdivisions" in Lots 35 and 36 had been formed in 1841 and represented an attempt to 
divide these two large parcels into individual, small holdings forming a settlement called 
"Vacherie Dugué Livaudais." This settlement still exists today and is known as Vacherie, 


or Vacherie-Gheens. 
The Vacherie Charbonnet 


The large tract of land lying south of Bayou Vacherie was known as the "Vacherie 
Charbonnet.” This tract, containing about 20,340 acres, fronted Bayou Vacherie along its 
southern bank, and extended east from Bayou Lafourche. Lake Salvador and Bayou 
Catahoula bounded the eastern and southern limits of the property, respectively (see 
Figure 7). 


For almost 100 years after the 1812 division by Fleuriau's heirs , the Vacherie Charbonnet 


was separate from the segment north of Bayou Vacherie. As noted earlier, in October 
1813, the three Livaudais brothers purchased a portion of the Vacherie Charbonnet called 
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"the Petit Bois." Apparently, no survey of the Petit Bois tract was made at the sale, and the 
rather vague verbal descriptions of this property would lead to a lawsuit over ownership in 
1914. The portion purchased by the Livaudais brothers was bounded on the north by 
Bayou Vacherie , on the west by the "lands of Lafourche" (presumably the 40 arpent line 
off Bayou Lafourche), and on the east or south by a straight line extending southwest from 
Bayou Vacherie, commencing at the "other side of the willows to be found at the end of the 
levee of shells by which Bayou Vacherie is bordered, and passing between the Petit Bois 
and the Chactos" (Lafourche Parish Judicial Records [hereafter referenced as LPJR] 1914). 
The "Chactos," as noted earlier, were two large Indian shell mounds and "Petit Bois" was 
the natural levee ridge of Petit Bois Bayou. This line, running southwest from Bayou 
Vacherie, was not surveyed until sometime between 1839 and 1851 by A.F. Rightor, U.S. 
Deputy Surveyor. The earliest portrayal of this line that has been found is on an 1851 plat 
prepared by Rightor for the succession of Anais Plique (LPJR 1914). This plat is shown 
in Figure 9, and, assuming the Rightor line is correct, indicates that the piece of property 
acquired by the Livaudais brothers was quite large, consisting of much of the western half 
of the Vacherie Charbonnet. Throughout much of the nineteenth century, however, the 
existence of this division line was either not known, or not acceptable, to all of the owners 
of the Vacherie Charbonnet. 


In 1820, Jacques Philippe Livaudais sold his undivided third interest in the Petit Bois tract 
of the Vacherie Charbonnet to his two brothers, Francois and Charles, and, in 1828, they 
sold the property to their brother-in-law Louis Harang (LPJR 1914). Subsequent to this 
purchase, the Harang family seems to have ignored this property, and those who had 
ownership of the eastern portion of the Vacherie Charbonnet tended to use it as their own. 
It was not until 1914 that the Harang heirs pressed, and won in a lawsuit their claim to 
ownership of the property (LPJR 1914). 


The eastern portion of the Vacherie Charbonnet remained in the Charbonnet family until 
after 1851. Just as her mother, sister, and grandmother had, Marie Mélanie Fleuriau, wife 
of Louis Roland Charbonnet, predeceased her husband. Her husband died in December 
1827 and their children inherited the land. The children were Juste Barthélemy, Louis 
Amable, and Jane Céline. Jane married Francois Numa Plicques and had one daughter, 
Anais. Anais Plicques died in 1851, after first marrying Albert Hoa, and after his death, 
marrying her cousin Pierre Lanoix Plicques. When her estate was opened, records showed 
that at the time of her death she co-owned the Vacherie Charbonnet with her uncle, Louis 
Amable Charbonnet, and Louis LeBeau, a merchant in New Orleans and partner of 
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Plicques. Louis LeBeau purchased her one-third interest from her succession 
(NONA:Mazureau 4/24/1851). The holdings of Louis LeBeau passed to his three children 
after his death. By 1867, Arthur B. Charbonnet owned an undivided half of the property, 
acquiring it from the succession of Louis A. Charbonnet, while the three LeBeau children 
owned the other undivided half. 


In 1873 Oscar Lepine acquired at auction an undivided half of the Vacherie Charbonnet 
from the succession of Arthur B. Charbonnet. His bid was $556.62 (LPCR, 12/17/1874, 
Book 16:64-65). The following year he purchased the other undivided from the LeBeaus' 
(LPJR 1914). Lepine subsequently sold the property to John R. Gheens for $800 "cash in 
hand" in April, 1880 (LPCR, 4/8/1880, Book 19:570). As described, the property sold by 
Lepine consisted of: 


АШ that portion of the following described tract of land lying and being back 
of the Eighty arpent line from Bayou Lafourche, To Wit: A tract of land 
known and designated as the "Уасһегіе Charbonnet," comprising twenty 
thousand and sixteen arpents and fifty six hundredths of an acre in 
superficies, situated in the Parish of Lafourche, in this state and bounded by 
the Bayou La Уасһепе which separates it from the plantation now or late of 
Charles Derbigny, and which is navigable as far as Lake Washa, or 
Barataria; by Bayou Catahoula and.by lands now or lately belonging to 
Enoul Dugué Livaudais, the whole according to a plan of A.H. Righton 
[sic] Deputy Surveyor (LPCR, 4/8/1880, Book 19:570). 


This description was interpreted by Lepine and John Gheens to include all of the Vacherie 
Charbonnet, including the "Petit Bois" tract owned by the Harang family. In 1914 the 
Dominique Harang and other heirs of Louis Harang brought suit against the Golden Ranch 
Land and Drainage Company, to whom John Gheens had sold the Vacherie Charbonnet 
(LPJR 1914). The Harang heirs claimed that the western portion of the Vacherie 
Charbonnet was, in fact, the "Petit Bois" which Louis Harang had purchased in 1828, and 
they introduced the 1851 Rightor map as support for their claim (see Figure 9). The 
Harang heirs won the suit and received the property. The other (eastern) portion of the 
Vacherie Charbonnet is, today, part of Golden Ranch Plantation. 


The available documentary evidence suggests that the Vacherie Charbonnet was exploited 
primarily for its timber and, particularly in the early years, for shell, and was used for 
grazing. Oscar Lepine, grazed cattle on the property after he acquired it in 1873, as 
evidenced in the records of the Consolidated Association of the Planters of Louisiana. For 
example, on August 1, 1877, Lepine wrote to Benjamin Flanders, one of the individuals 
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Figure 9. 


The Vacherie Charbonnet showing the 1851 division of the Petit 
Bois tract (west) from the Charbonnet tract (east). 
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appointed to act as receiver during the dissolution of the Association, stating his desire to 
rent the "Derbigny Place," (i.e. Vacherie Plantation) intending to speculate in "Texas 
beeves" (Consolidated Association of the Planters of Louisiana [hereafter referenced as 
CAPOL] Letters Received 1876-1877). Lepine noted that he already "had the place" 
adjoining Vacherie (i.e., Vacherie Charbonnet) where he was raising stock. 


An example of the exploitation of shell on the property is an 1867 arrangement between 
Arthur B. Charbonnet, part owner of the Vacherie Charbonnet, and William P. Tarrans and 
John Robinson, both of New Orleans. For $8460, Tarrans and Robinson purchased from 
Charbonnet the right to shells on, in, or about "Grosse Pointe," an area described as 
bounded on one side by "Lake Washa" and extending from "the mouth of Bayou Tortillon 
to the mouth of Bayou Petit Catahoula, and in the rear by a sinuous line skirting the foot of 
a ridge of high land" (LPCR, 7/5/1867, Book 11:85-86). The description seems to 
encompass all of the area that is today still known as Grosse Point, which comprises the 
large point of land projecting into Lake Salvador between the Temple and Bayou Catahoula 
(see Figure 9). This promontory is composed of the partially subsided, distal ends of the 
natural levees of Bayou Matherne, and contains a number of large, prehistoric shell 
middens; the source of the shells purchased by Tarrans and Robinson. 


The high ground suitable for cultivation in the Charbonnet was confined to the narrow 
levees along the lower reaches of Bayou Matherne, Bayou Chateau de Cypres and Petit 
Bois Bayou. No large expanses of land were available for intensive agriculture or 
settlement, and there is no evidence that the land was ever placed under cultivation, except 
for possibly a small area along the Bayou Matherne levees below and adjacent to Bayou 
Vacherie. Settlement on the property was probably minimal, but some occurred. There is 
archaeological evidence for occupation on the south side of Bayou Vacherie in the mid and 
late eighteenth century and шио the early nineteenth century. Additionally, there was 
settlement near Bayou Vacherie in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, possibly 
after John R. Gheens added the Vacherie Charbonnet to his other holdings located on the 
north side of Bayou Vacherie. Early in the twentieth century, a lumber camp, known as 
Dixie Camp, was established on the lower reaches of Bayou Matherne where it makes its 
sharp turn to the east, and several trapper camps were scattered over the Vacherie 
Charbonnet. Today the Vacherie Charbonnet is entirely devoid of settlement, except for a 
single camp on the shore of Lake Salvador. 
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On July 22, 1828 Charles Zénon Derbigny, the son of then Louisiana Governor Pierre 
Derbigny, and Charles' brother-in-law Noel Barthélemy LeBreton, purchased a portion of 
the Vacherie Dugué Livaudais. This property, soon known as Уасһепе Plantation, is now 
the core of Golden Ranch Plantation. When sold for $20,000 in 1828, the property was 
described as: 


A tract of land situated in the Parish of Lafourche Interior on the left [north] 
bank of Bayou Vacherie, measuring three leagues or thereabout front on 
said Bayou Vacherie, by about two leagues depth, bounded on one side by 
a portion of prairie land and piles of shells, which form the Isle called "Tle 
du Temple" and by Bayou des Allemands; on the other side by a line 
running in the center of the prairie located immediately after a strip of high 
land, known as "Little Woods," and finally, in the rear by other land 
belonging to the vendors said rear line cutting the cleared land of Mr. Finley 
almost in half, or in thirds; together with all the buildings on said land, 
without reservation other than those hereinafter mentioned (LPCR, 
7/23/1828, Book E:548). 


This piece of property, delineated in Figure 10, is shown on several nineteenth century 
maps, such as the La Tourette map of 1845 (Figure F1). The sale was complete with small 
buildings, ten cows, two pairs of oxen, six sheep and 1 ram; however, the sellers reserved 
the right to remove the "cotton mill" built on the land by a Mr. Collins (NONA:de Armas 
7/22/1828). The location of this mill is unknown. The Mr. Finley mentioned in the 
document is unknown, but may have been a tenant. The small number of traction animals 
mentioned in the sale, i.e., the two pairs of oxen, would suggest that intensive cultivation 
of the property was not occurring. It is obvious, however, that, at least, cotton was being 
planted at Vacherie by this date, and, unlike many other plantations along Bayou 
Lafourche, it had not yet been converted to sugar cane cultivation. 


Several buildings are mentioned in the document of sale, all described as being in "a state 
of decay" or in poor condition. One group of structures was located adjacent to Bayou 
Vacherie, and consisted of an old wooden house, a corn house and four slave cabins. The 
other set was "in the back part of the land" about "four miles from Bayou La Масћепе," 
and consisted of a wooden house, a kitchen made of pickets and five slave cabins 
(NONA:de Armas 1828). This latter location is almost certainly at the present-day 
community of Gheens, where the residential and industrial center of the sugar plantation 
was established. 
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Figure 11. Portion of the 1845 map by La Tourette showing Vacherie Plantation. 





One of the houses described was located "a short distance" below the confluence of Bayou 
Vacherie and a coulée (i.e., small bayou) called "Petit Bayou." It is almost certain that this 
Petit Bayou was present-day Bayou Matherne and that the structure mentioned was located 
on the banks of Bayou Vacherie near its confluence with Bayou Matheme. It was along 
Bayou Vacherie that the Livaudais', and the previous owners, Charles Fleuriau and Claude 
Joseph Dubreuil, Jr. established their plantation settlement (Villars 1771). The buildings 
described near Bayou Vacherie in the 1828 sale could have been built during the Fleuriau 
or, possibly, the Dubreuil ownership. As discussed in Hunter et al. (1988), extensive 
archaeological remains dating to the last half of the eighteenth century were found in this 
locale. The buildings located to the rear of the property, at present-day Gheens, probably 
are more recent in date, belonging, perhaps, to the Fleuriaus or the Livaudais. 


It is interesting to note the vendors in this sale (the Livaudais family) specifically reserved 
the right to mine shell along Bayou Vacherie up to its confluence with Petit Bayou (Bayou 
Matherne). This particular entry emphasizes the continuing importance of the shell 
resources on the property; presumably, one of the reasons for the original Dubreuil 
purchase. The buyers, however, did have the right to pass on the edge of the coulée, day 
or night, but anyone who left the gate open would be subject to a 20-piastre fine (МОМА :де 
Armas 7/22/1828). Additionally, the Livaudais excluded from the sale a tract of land 
"about nine or ten arpents depth to be taken on the bank of Bayou Vacherie on the strip of 
land above designated, called Petit Bois" (LPCR, 7/23/1828, Book E:548). It is difficult to 
define the exact location of this piece of property, but, evidently, it consisted of a рогпоп of 
the natural levee ridge of Petit Bois Bayou fronting on and extending north from Bayou 
Vacherie. This would have placed it directly across Bayou Vacherie from the portion of the 
Vacherie Charbonnet, also known as the "Petit Bois," which the three Livaudais brothers, 
Jacque, Francois and Charles, had purchased from the Charbonnet family in October of 
1813 (NONA:Broutin, 12/27/1813). Subsequently, Derbigny and LeBreton gained title to 
the shell and the Petit Bois property through separate conveyances (LPCR, 4/14/1846, 
Book 10:271-280). It 15 not known how the Livaudais' had used the Petit Bois property, 
or if settlement was undertaken, prior to the sale to Derbigny and LeBreton No historic 
materials dating earlier than the twentieth century were found along the lower Petit Bois 
ridge during the archaeological survey, suggesting little intensive use at an early period. 


Charles Derbigny and Noel LeBreton were residents of Jefferson Parish and were 
prominent landowners, planters, and businessmen. Derbigny, as is shown later, seems 
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always to have been the dominant force behind the development of Vacherie Plantation. Не 
was the eldest son of Pierre Bourguignon Derbigny, a French Revolutionary emigre who 
migrated to Louisiana in 1797 after a sojourn in Pittsburgh, built a distinguished career as a 
businessman, jurist, and politician, and eventually became governor of the state (Fortier 
1914:1:319). In 1829, Pierre Derbigny, while governor, died from injuries sustained in a 
carriage accident. His son Charles grew up in Louisiana politics, fought in the battle of 
New Orleans as a young man, studied both medicine and law, and entered politics himself- 
-first as a state representative, then as a senator. In 1845, he ran for governor, and lost 
(d'Herbigny 1979:9). 


Alone, as well as with his partner LeBreton, Charles Derbigny developed a wide-spread 
network of agricultural, real estate, and transportation projects that extended from Bayou 
Teche to the Mississippi and from New Orleans to Grande Isle. Both men owned property 
on the west bank of the Mississippi River above New Orleans. On Charles Zimpel's 1834 
map, Derbigny's plantation (across from present Jackson Avenue) contains several 
buildings and an elaborate formal garden. Noel B. LeBreton owned a smaller tract of land 
just downriver of Derbigny, and jointly they owned a large piece of property at Nine-Mile 
Point above the city, along with some interior land adjacent to the community of Carrolton 
(Zimpel 1834). 


Derbigny had а sawmill on his Mississippi River property by 1815 (Goodwin et al. 
1985:148). He also owned one brickyard of his own and another jointly with N.B. 
LeBreton, Francois Dugué, Lucius La Branche, Camille Zeringue, and Simon Cucullu, all 
of whom were partners in the Company of the Barataria and La Fourche Canals (Reeves 
1980:100). The former brickyard was probably located at Derbigny's west bank 
plantation. The latter, jointly-held yard was located at Nine Mile Point on the property 
which Derbigny owned with LeBreton (Zimpel 1834). 


LeBreton was additionally to purchase, in 1841, a large sugar plantation on Grand Isle, 
then in lower Lafourche Interior Pansh. He promptly subdivided this land into 43 lots and 
sold many to land speculators while retaining the main plantation house for himself. In 
1847, LeBreton sold 18 of these lots to Charles Derbigny, and it appears that both had 
intentions of establishing a resort on the island. No historical documentation has yet been 
found, however, which would indicate that they did, in fact, develop their property in this 
manner. It seems rather that both families maintained a portion of the property for 
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themselves and used it for summer residences for several generations (Evans et al. 
1979:42-44). 


Development of Vacherie as a Sugar Plantation 


When Charles Derbigny and Noel LeBreton purchased a portion of Vacherie Plantation 
from the Livaudais family, their intent was to establish a sugar plantation. The late 1820s 
saw a flood of prospective planters into the Lafourche region eager to acquire land and try 
their hand at the lucrative sugar industry. The fertile natural levee lands of Bayou 
Lafourche were well suited to sugar cultivation, and the area's natural waterways, plus an 
expanding network of man-made canals, some developed by Derbigny and LeBreton 
themselves, provided easy water access to the New Orleans market. Over the next several 
years Derbigny and LeBreton expended a large amount of money and effort in developing 
this plantation and other properties they acquired in Jefferson and Lafourche Parishes. In 
the following sections, the development of Vacherie as a sugar plantation is examined and 
placed within the context of sugar cultivation and production. 


$ Cultivati ҮР 


Claude Joseph Dubreuil, Sr., the father of the first owner of the Vacherie lands, was 
reportedly the first planter to successfully cultivate sugar cane on a relatively large scale in 
Louisiana. However, Dubreuil's attempts at sugar granulation were not realized and the 
first successful cultivation and processing of brown sugar in Louisiana was achieved by 
Etienne de Boré in 1795. Sugar had been grown in Louisiana many years, but had been 
used for the production of syrup and taffia. Boré's success attracted immediate interest in 
the colony, where the decline in indigo production had left a demand for a new staple crop. 
By 1800, at least 75 planters in the New Orleans area were engaged in sugar planting 
(Schmitz 1977:13), and over the next several years the cultivation of sugar spread over 
much of the alluvial lands in the southern part of the state. Much of the expansion of sugar 
cultivation occurred after 1817 with the introduction of a new sturdier strain of cane from 
Georgia by John J. Coiron. This new variety, known as Ribbon cane, withstood cold 
better and required less care in cultivation than had the Malabar, Otheite, and Creole strains 
which were being grown (Schmitz 1977:13). By the late 18205, the sugar region came to 
include the lands along the Mississippi River from Plaquemine Parish, south of New 
Orleans, to Point Coupee Parish north of Baton Rouge, plus the area along the natural 
levees of Bayous Teche and Lafourche. Although sugar was grown in the Red River area 
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as early as the 1820s, it was in the 18405 that it became firmly established in the region, 
primarily in Rapides Parish. Sitterson (1953) indicates that several factors, particularly the 
low cotton prices of the 18405, led to the replacement of cotton by sugar in the Red River 
region. 


One of the drawbacks of sugar cultivation was a rather high initial monetary investment in 
land, labor (slaves) and, especially, processing equipment and facilities in comparison to 
that required for cotton cultivation. The average investment in machinery on a cotton 
plantation in 1860 was $828, while the average cost for machinery on a sugar plantation 
was $9900. Most of this cost went into the construction and equipping of the sugar house, 
which contained the rollers, engines, pans, vats, etc., needed to grind the cane and process 
the juice into sugar. Sugar plantations on the average were larger than either cotton or rice 
properties, the two other main staple crops grown in Louisiana. In 1850, the average sugar 
plantation in Louisiana contained 332 acres of land under cultivation, by 1860 this had 
grown to 517 acres, and in this year over 90 percent of the sugar plantations contained over 
300 acres of improved land (Schmitz 1977:106, 118). This requirement for more land 
translated into added costs. Sugar cultivation also involved a fairly large investment in 
slaves. In 1860, the average Louisiana sugar planter held over 50 slaves, and the average 
cost for a "prime" male hand in New Orleans was about $1800 (Schmitz 1977:203). 


The cost for sugar processing machinery could exceed $30,000, while the total investment 
in a sugar plantation, including machinery, slaves and land, could surpass $200,000, such 
that sugar cultivation was not normally practicable for the small farmer (Schmitz 1977:41, 
Taylor 1976:65). Cotton production, because of its relatively low expense, could be 
cultivated by owners of large plantations as well as by yeoman farmers (Taylor 1976:65). 
Planters, however, were attracted to sugar cultivation because of its nine percent return on 


the investment, as opposed to about a seven percent return on growing cotton (Taylor 
1976:67). 


A piece of cultivated land in the Louisiana of the 1830s was a conduit to cash in a time of 
scarce money. Specifically this was enabled through the several land banks that were 
established during this period. Subscribers in the land banks mortgaged their property in 
favor of the bank, receiving in exchange shares of stock, plus the ability to borrow in cash 
up to one half the value of the stock. In southern Louisiana, sugar planters in particular, 
because of their large monetary needs, relied on these land banks to help establish and 
develop their properties. Charles Derbigny and Noel LeBreton were no exceptions, and 
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their development of Vacherie Plantation is evidenced in a literal flurry of mortgages taken 
out on the newly-acquired property in favor of several New Orleans land bank institutions 
such as the Union Bank and, particularly, the Consolidated Association of the Planters of 
Louisiana (CAPOL). Through the 1830s, these mortgages involved well over $100,000. 
The large sums of money were needed to pay for land and slaves, and for building and 
equipping a sugar house and other facilities at Vacherie. 


Apparently the first mortgage on the property (other than that to the sellers', the Livaudais’) 
was taken out in November 1830 in favor of the Consolidated Association of the Planters 
of Louisiana (NONA:de Armas 11/12/1830). Derbigny and LeBreton received $16,000 for 
one year by mortgaging the Vacherie Plantation property, plus slaves, animals, buildings 
and equipment. The mortgage document indicates that on the plantation there were several 
buildings, 54 slaves, 200 horned cattle and 28 horses, and that 70 arpents were planted in 
sugar cane and 100 arpents in corn and beans (NONA:de Armas 11/12/1830). fe Eu iy a m 
M car A! (М9 
Іп 1832, Charles Derbigny took ош a mortgage in favor of Madame Nichola Almonester, 
wife of Mr. Celestine de Pontalba of New Orleans and for whom Noel LeBreton was the 
New Orleans agent (LPCR, 2/11/1832, Book 1:72-76). Derbigny had borrowed $20,000 
from Madame Almonester, one half of it secured with his undivided half of Vacherie 
Plantation, described as "a tract of land, whereof a part is established in sugar production," 
plus all animals and implements, and 51 slaves (LPCR, 2/11/1832, Book 1:72-76; 
NONA:Janin 1/2/1832). In this document, Derbigny notes that mortgages already existed 
on the Vacherie property: a general mortgage in favor of Mrs. Eulalie LeBreton, 
Derbigny's wife, which was renounced in favor of Madame Pontalba, plus two specific 
mortgages; one for the whole of the land for $20,000, representing the purchase price from 
the Livaudais', and the other in favor of CAPOL on the land and 54 slaves for $16,000. 
Thus, by February 1832, less than four years after acquisition of Vacherie Plantation, the 
property had been mortgaged for a total of $26,000, plus $14,000 of the original purchase 
price of $20,000 was still unpaid. Derbigny repaid Madame Pontalba's loan by 1833, 
suggesting some degree of success at Vacherie or in his other business dealings 


(МОМА ;Janin 1/7/1833). 


Soon after their acquisition in 1828, Derbigny and LeBreton began to purchase slaves, add 
buildings, and prepare the high ground at Vacherie for sugar cultivation. In 1830, for 
example, they purchased out of Virginia via Augusta, Georgia, and for $600 cash, the 
slave Morris, aged 25 and a "good cooper," suggesting that they needed to begin making 
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barrels or hogsheads for storing sugar (NONA:de Armas 1830). Among the many other 
slaves purchased that year were Virgil Cavender, 27, a "first -rate carpenter," also from 
Virginia (NONA:de Armas 1830). The slave Virgil would have been employed in repairing 
the decrepit buildings standing on the property and in constructing new ones. 


The earliest transaction found to date that documents improvements to Vacherie after 1828 
was a sad one for both owners, as it was an inventory taken in 1830 at the death of 
LeBreton's first wife, Felicité Derbigny, also Charles Derbigny's sister. In describing the 
improvements to the Vacherie property, the document states: 


there exists on the 5214 land near the bayou La Vacherie a wooden house 
thirty two feet front, by twenty eight feet wide, having three rooms & two 
closets (i.e., cabinets), a frame corn house, thirty feet long by fifteen wide, 
and four negro cabins, the whole in a state of decay. And in the back part 
of the land, that is to say about four miles from the bayou La Vacherie there 
exists a dwelling house thirty feet front, by thirty eight feet in depth, having 
three rooms, two closets & two galeries, a kitchen made of pickets, five 
negro cabins made of pickets, all which buildings are in bad condition. 
there is about two hundred and sixty arpents of cleared land, the remainder 
of the highlands & cypress swamps being covered with wood (Lafourche 
Parish Succession Records: 5/18/1830). 


These are the same buildings that existed on the land in 1828. Also on the property in 1830 
were 10 cows, two yoke of oxen, fifteen calves (worth $270), and twenty sheep (worth 
$35). The total value of the plantation was given at $21,000. This document does indicate 
that some considerable amount of land had been cleared (260 arpents or about 220 acres) 
and, presumably, was in cultivation by 1830. 


The need for money to develop Vacherie continued, and, in 1833, Charles Derbigny and 
Noel LeBreton, with their wives, took out a mortgage in favor of the Union Bank of 
Louisiana for 622 shares of stock worth $62,200, plus a cash loan. Vacherie Plantation 
and 56 slaves were put up as collateral (LPCR, 1/14/1833, Book J:53-60). The following 
year, Derbigny and his wife mortgaged their undivided one half of Vacherie Plantation, all 
buildings, 79 slaves, and farming implements in favor of the Consolidated Association of 
the Planters of Louisiana for the total sum of $75,000, represented by 150 shares of stock 
and $24,000 in cash (LPCR, 3/18/1834, Book J:310-316). . 


In May of 1834, Noel LeBreton and his wife, Henrietta Ganucheau, also, mortgaged their 
undivided one half of Vacherie Plantation to CAPOL for 105 shares of stock and for 
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$16,875 in cash (LPCR, 5/28/1834, Book J:333-338). After 1834, the Consolidated 
Association of the Planters of Louisiana became the principal source of financing for 
Derbigny and LeBreton. 


Improvements on the property in 1834 indicate that the large amounts of borrowed money 
were being put to productive use. On the plantation were: "two houses of wood, cotton 
mill, corn mill, seventeen negro cabins, a large sugar house constructed of brick, and a mill 
constructed in the same manner, an excellent steam engine, as well as other buildings 
thereon to be constructed in future" (LPCR, 3/18/1834, Book J:310-316). This is the 
earliest mention of a sugar house on the plantation, indicating it was built between 1830 
and 1833. Derbigny stated that there were no other mortgages on the property except one 
to secure $4000 made in favor of the Livaudais family in 1828, implying that the earlier 
mortgages had been repaid, as had a substantial portion of the $20,000 purchase cost. 


The dozens of acts of sale and mortgage relating to Vacherie after 1828 uniformly include a 
notation of "two dwelling houses," sometimes "with kitchens," but the tenor of the 
evidence suggests that Derbigny and LeBreton built these for the overseer and for such 
visits as the owners, particularly Charles Derbigny, might make to direct the activities on 
the plantation. The two men were absentee landlords, and evidently preferred to allocate 
their resources not toward a grand dwelling house, but toward a major complex of brick 
and frame buildings intended to service the most efficient production and refining of the 
largest possible crop of sugar, sugar byproducts, cotton, and lumber that could be 
produced. These products would, in turn, generate the greatest possible revenues with 
which the investors could service their substantial debts (N ОМА:Еошоп 1842). 


The cultivation of sugar cane was a fairly complex and labor-intensive activity. Particularly 
laborious was the preparation of land for planting, specifically, the construction and 
maintenance of adequate drainage systems. The sugar lands in Louisiana consisted of 
generally low, natural levee soils that were susceptible to flooding or water saturation. 
Most experts of the period cited proper drainage as the most critical facet of successful 
sugar planting (Schmitz 1977:18). Most sugar plantations were located on natural levee 
soils near a navigable stream or river. Drainage systems usually involved a series of 
ditches dug across the natural levee lands which carried water into the backswamps to the 
rear. Drainage ditches, normally two to four feet deep, ran both perpendicular and parallel 
to the river. The ditches running perpendicular to the stream or river were placed every 50 
to 100 yards, while the cross ditches were placed at wider intervals (Schmitz 1977:19). 
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Clearing the land and digging the ditches was hazardous and arduous. Diseases, such as 
malaria and cholera were always a menace in the sugar country. Schmitz (1977:19-20) 
notes that a year's labor by thirty-five hands was required to prepare a 1240 arpent sugar 
plantation in Plaquemine Parish for planting. 


The property that Derbigny and LeBreton acquired contained much of the tillable land on 
the Livaudais' holdings, but it was low and much of it was poorly drained and required a 
considerable amount of work to prepare it for sugar cultivation. The forest had to be cut 
and cleared and a system of drainage ditches had to be dug. This work was done by slave 
labor. It is not known, specifically, when Derbigny and LeBreton took slaves to Vacherie 
Plantation, but the earliest description of buildings on the property after their acquisition 
mentions the presence of slave cabins. As noted earlier, they had begun to purchase 
slaves, presumably for Vacherie, in 1830, and mortgage documents substantiate that there 
were slaves on the plantation in 1832. There were 56 slaves on the plantation in 1833, 79 
in 1834, 75 in 1838, and the number would rise to over one hundred in the 18505. 
Throughout its existence, a substantial amount of corn was grown on the plantation, 
serving as food for slaves and, also, for livestock. 


The planting cycle on a sugar plantation began in late January or early February with the 
preparation of the land for planting. Sugar cane is unique in that it does not yield a separate 
seed for planting, rather a section of the cane stalk is planted. Therefore, some of each 
year's crop had to be selected and saved for planting purposes. Sugar cane was also 
distinctive in that it regenerated, such that each year shoots would sprout or "ratoon" from 
the stubble of the cut cane. Usually the ratoon crop was smaller than the original planting, 
primarily, because it had been affected by winter frosts. In Louisiana, two ratoon crops 
were normal before replanting was necessary. After the second year, the yield and quantity 
of the ratoon decreased to such an extent to be uneconomical. Judah P. Benjamin recorded 
the standard system of planting on most antebellum Louisiana plantations: 


In Louisiana, as a general rule, the fields are divided into near as may be 
three equal parts, one of which is planted each year, so that in a plantation 
with six hundred acres of cane in cultivation, two hundred acres are plant 
cane, two hundred acres ratoon of the first year, and two hundred acres 
ratoon of the second year. After a field of cane has thus yielded three crops, 
it is usual to tear up the stubble and plant afresh (Benjamin 1846:195). 


The proper selection of seed cane was a debated issue. Some planters chose the second 
ratoon crop for seed cane, unwilling to hold back their choicest cane from market. While 
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this resulted in profits for the one year, future yields were often decreased because of the 
poor quality of the seed cane. Most planters, however, used new cane for seed, 
recognizing the vigor and increased production of the young cane. Even when using new 
cane for seed, however, approximately one acre of cane was needed to plant four or five 
acres (Schmitz 1977:21). 


Seed cane was cut and gathered just prior to the start of the harvest, usually in September 
or early October. The seed cane was collected into piles called "mattresses," measuring 
eight to twelve feet square and up to four feet high, and were covered with dirt, leaves or 
other trash until planted. This was done to protect the cane from freezing and to prevent it 
from rotting. Planting could be done anytime between October and March, but the dangers 
of freezing and the labor demands of processing the cane crop usually convinced planters to 
wait until the late part of the season to plant. 


In the fields, furrows were plowed six to eight feet apart and the lengths of seed cane were 
laid in the furrows and covered with dirt. The new cane sprouted directly from the stalks, 
and, during the early stages of growth, a considerable amount of labor was required to 
keep down the growth of weeds. Slaves were employed in gangs to hoe the fields until the 
cane plants grew tall enough to shade out weeds. This was usually reached in June or early 
July, after which slaves were employed elsewhere until harvest began in September. 
Schmitz (1977:23) notes that slaves were involved in many activities during this period, 
such as ditch maintenance, land clearing, and cultivating food crops such as com and sweet 
potatoes. In addition, large quantities of wood was cut to fire the sugar mills in the 
upcoming sugar making. 


Harvesting of the crop began in October with the cutting of the seed cane. After the seed 
cane was laid away, the real harvest began, and work continued virtually twenty-four hours 
a day until the fields were cleared. The leaves were stripped from the stalks and the cane 
was "windrowed" (placed in mattresses) or carried to large storage buildings near the mills 
to protect it from possible freezes. After the cutting of the cane, all of the efforts on the 
plantation were shifted to processing the sugar. 


No documentary evidence has been found which details the planting and harvesting 


procedures used on Vacherie Plantation, but, presumably, they differed very little from 
those practiced elsewhere in Louisiana. The fact that a cotton mill is mentioned in 
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documents into the 1840s indicates that this crop was grown as well as sugar cane, а 
practice not common on most sugar plantations of the region. 


Ihe Sugar House 


Charles Derbigny and Noel LeBreton did not construct their sugar house and other 
buildings on the banks of Bayou Vacherie, where the earliest settlement on the property had 
been located. Rather, they placed the sugar house, the quarters, the shops, and the other 
attendant buildings about four miles northwest of Bayou Vacherie, near the center of the 
cultivatable lands of the plantation. Here, the sugar processing activities were most 
conveniently located in relation to the cane fields and to a canal which was soon built to 
provide water access to the sugar market in New Orleans. The sugar house was the focal 
point of the sugar plantation. It was here that the cane was processed and transformed into 
granulated sugar. Prior to the Civil War, most plantations in Louisiana had their own sugar 
house because of the difficulties involved in storing cane and the prohibitive cost of 
transporting the bulky cane stalks elsewhere for processing. After the war, however, 
another system came into being in which the number of mills was reduced and a single mill 
served many surrounding plantations. This "Central Factory System," urged by many 
proponents (e.g. Bouchereau 1873), was brought about by a lack of sufficient capital by 
many individual planters to rebuild or maintain their own sugar house, and by the serious 
labor shortages resulting from the end of slavery. The greatest labor expenditure was in the 
processing of the sugar, and the centralized system alleviated the labor shortages faced by 
many planters. 


The size, construction and equipping of sugar houses varied considerably. Early in the 
nineteenth century most sugar houses were built of wood, but, by 1850, most were 
constructed of brick. Some sugar houses, such as that on Thomas Pugh's Madewood 
Plantation north of Thibodaux, could be quite large. The Madewood sugar house 
measured 40 feet wide by 340 feet long and contained and extensive cane shed at one end 
(Schmitz 1977:24). Most houses were smaller, measuring 100 to 150 feet long and 50 feet 
wide (Sitterson 1953:137). The first mention of a sugar house at Масћепе 15 in a March, 
1834, mortgage document (LPCR, 3/18/1834, Book Ј:310-316). The building is 
described as "a large sugar house constructed of brick, and a mill constructed in the same 
manner, an excellent steam engine, as well as other buildings thereon to be constructed in 
future" (LPCR, 3/18/1834, Book J:310-316). This description seems to indicate that the 
sugar house and the mill, with its steam engine, were two separate buildings. АП of this 
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| construction had taken place between 1830 and 1834. The earliest record of the size of the 
= Vacherie sugar house is in 1856, when the building was described as "measuring one 
hundred & ninety feet in length" (LPCR 9/23/1856, Book 4:167-172). The was probably 
the same building recorded in 1834. 


Portions of the Vacherie Plantation sugar house are still standing, and several bricks have 
been recovered from the remains that are stamped with а "DBY," almost certainly 
designating the name "Derbigny." These bricks could have been made at one of Charles 
Derbigny's brick yards in New Orleans, but considering the distance they would have to 
have been carried, it is presumed that many of the bricks used on the plantation were made 


= оп site. 


The cane was ground, crushed and squeezed by the sugar mill. The mill consisted of a set 
of two or three vertically-placed rollers through which the cane stalks were fed. Early 
stone or wood rollers were eventually replaced by metal rollers measuring 3 to 5 feet in 
length with diameters of 20 to 28 inches. The very earliest mills were powered with cattle 
or oxen, but by 1820 mules and horses were used (Schmitz 1977:25). In the 18205, steam 
engines began to be used to power mills (Figure 12). Steam power, reportedly first used in 
St. James Parish in 1822, was more efficient than horse power because it provided a higher 
Ж and more consistent power level (Schmitz 1977:25). The increased power of steam 

permitted the rollers in the mill to be spaced closer together, resulting in greater crushing of 
Шы the cane and higher yields of juice. In addition, steam mills could easily handle the tougher 
ribbon cane, which could not be efficiently crushed by many of the smaller horse-powered 
mills. 


АП of the early steam engines were imported from Pittsburgh, or other industrial centers in 
the northeast, and could be obtained at a cost of $12,000 (Schmitz 1977:25). Despite this 
high cost, steam mills became popular, and with prices soon dropping to as low as $5000, 
= steam power became dominate. Just six years after the introduction of the first steam 
engine, 82 mills, representing over one quarter of the total number of mills in Louisiana, 
- were steam powered. Ву 1860, 75 percent of the mills in the state were driven by steam. 


In addition to steam engines, other innovations were introduced to increase the yield of 
juice during grinding. These included the addition of extra rollers in the mill and the 


injection of steam into the cane stalks. Despite these attempts, fully one third of the juice 
remained in the discarded cane or "bagasse" (Schmitz 1977:27). 
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Figure 12. Early nineteenth century steam-powered cane grinding mill (Source: Bourne 1851). 


The first step in processing the cane juice was filtration. Normally this was achieved by 
running the juice directly from the mill into a vat and through several screens of iron or 
copper wire. The screens removed some of the solid impurities in the juice such as dirt, 
fiber, etc. The next step in the process was the clarification of the juice. The most 
common method of clarification used during the antebellum period was the "open pan" 
method. This procedure employed the use of a set of, usually, four, but as many as six, 
iron kettles of decreasing size called, respectively, the grand, the flambeau, the syrup and 
the battery. The kettles were set in a line into a masonry structure usually about 30 feet 
long by 7 feet wide. The masonry structure served as a furnace and flue. A fire was built 
under the smallest kettle, the battery, and the heat was carried through the flue under the 
other kettles in the set. The filtered juice was run into the first kettle, the grand, where it 
was boiled. During boiling, lime was added causing impurities to rise to the surface 
forming a scum. The scum was skimmed off and the boiled juice was ladled into the next 
kettle (Figure 13). This procedure was repeated through all of the kettles and by the time 
the juice reached the last kettle, the battery, most of the impurities had been removed. The 
increasing temperatures of the kettles drove off more and more water, thickening the cane 


juice. 


When the sugar maker decided that the juice in the battery was sufficiently thick, he ordered 
a "strike" to be made. The strike involved ladling the syrup into large, shallow wooden 
troughs or coolers where crystallization took place. The sugar maker had to be skilled and 
knowledgeable because success in sugar making depended upon his decision. Striking too 
early would result in poor crystallization, while overheating in the Рапегу would scorch and 
discolor the resultant sugar. Although many sugar makers used sacchrometers to measure 
the concentration of sugar in the syrup, much of their skill was based on experience. 


The available records indicate that during the entire period of ownership by Derbigny and 
LeBreton, the open kettle method of clarification was used at Vacherie Plantation. An 1838 
erasement of a mortgage taken by Noel LeBreton in favor of CAPOL records that the brick 
sugar house ("cuisine sucrerie") at Vacherie contained two sets of "cooking equipment," 
i.e., two sets of kettles (NONA:Ducatel 11/28/1838). 


The wooden coolers into which the clarified juice was drained, measured 10 to 12 feet 


long, 4 feet wide, and 18 inches deep (Thorpe 1853:763). There were usually about 
sixteen coolers in a sugar house (Sitterson 1953:143). The clarified juice remained in the 
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coolers until it crystallized, usually about 24 hours. Ву this time the mixture consisted of 
brown or "muscovado" sugar and molasses. Molasses, although a by-product of the 
process, actually represented a failure to crystallize all of the sugar in the juice (Schmitz 
1977:29). Technological improvements over time reduced the amount of molasses 
produced and even allowed it to be reprocessed to obtain additional sugar. This additional 
sugar was known as "second sugar." 


With crystallization, the sugar and molasses mixture was removed from the coolers and 

packed into large wooden hogsheads and placed in a room or part of the mill known as the 

"purgery." The purgery contained a large wooden or cement cistern overlain by timbers on 

which the hogsheads were upended. The hogsheads had holes in the bottom through 

which the molasses could drain into the cistern, leaving the granulated sugar behind. The 

hogsheads were left to drain for several weeks and, normally, forty to sixty gallons of 
molasses per hogshead were produced (Schmitz 1977:29). After draining, hogsheads 
ranged in weight from 1000 to 1250 pounds. An improvement in the draining of the 
molasses was achieved with the use of centrifugal machines. The sugar/molasses mixture 
was placed in perforated drums, which were revolved at high speeds driving off more of 
the molasses and producing purer sugar. A purgery, built of brick, is first mentioned at 
Vacherie in 1834 (LPCR, 12/10/1834, Book L:184-193), and by 1842 the plantation had 
"two brick purgeries covered with slates, each measuring eighty feet in length" (LPCR, 
9/23/1856, Book 4:67-72). 


Despite some problems, the open pan method remained the most common procedure for 
producing sugar during the antebellum period. One of the major drawbacks of the open 
pan method was its high fuel use. An average of 2 1/2 cords of wood were required to 
produce a thousand pounds of sugar, and a considerable amount of time and labor had to 
be spent on cutting and gathering wood. Coal began to be used on many plantations, 
reducing the labor expenditures, but contributing to the costs of operation. Vacherie 
Plantation, with its vast acreage of woodland around the cultivated lands, probably never 
faced a shortage of firewood. 


Through the 1830s and 40s several technological innovations to the open kettle method 


were introduced which improved the sugar making process. About 1831, Howard's 
vacuum pan was introduced. The vacuum pan was a: 
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flattened spheroid vessel of copper, sometimes eight feet in diameter, made 
in two parts, a pan beneath surmounted by a dome-shaped cover. The pan 
was surrounded by a cast iron steam jacket, and the coil of a steam-pipe laid 
around inside it (Moody, in Schmitz 1977:240). 


Vacuum pans could be used to replace any of the kettles, but usually they replaced only the 
battery. Their main advantage was that the juice could be boiled at a lower temperature 
because of the vacuum. This help prevent scorching and it also allowed the reboiling of 
molasses to produce "second sugar" or "seconds." Molasses could not be reboiled in an 
open kettle because it would burn or scorch. Second sugar was less valuable than that 
obtained in the first run, but more valuable than molasses. Vacuum pans also reduced fuel 
use and they were being used in 32 Louisiana sugar houses by 1860. 


Another innovation in sugar making was the "open-steam train," first mentioned in the 
1840s (Schmitz 1977:31). The train used steam to heat the set of kettles, and the battery 
was usually a vacuum pan. Each kettle was fitted with a double bottom, or steam jacket, 
and copper tubing piped steam from an adjacent engine into the jacket to heat the kettle. 


More significant advances in sugar production occurred in the 1840s with the identification 
of separate clarification and concentration steps. Norbert Rillieux, a black Creole, 
improved, and in 1843, patented a system developed by Derosne and Cail which employed 
two separate devices in clarification -- a defecator and a charcoal filter. As described by 
Schmitz (1977:32-33): 


The defecator was a double-bottomed kettle to which the flow of steam 
could be controlled. Much like the open kettle procedure, the juice, or 
liquor, was heated with lime, and a scum was formed. However, the juice 
was never boiled and hence lost none of its excess water. When the 


temperature of the liquor approached 212? it was drained through a cog in 
the bottom of the kettle. A purer product was obtained by draining as the 
scum was not disturbed and redistributed as with ladling. 


The juice from the defecator was then filtered through animal charcoal or bone black to 
remove lime and coloration present in the juice. The purified juice was then concentrated in 
a series of vacuum pans. In Rillieux technique, the first vacuum pan was heated by 
exhaust steam from the sugar mill and the heat released by the boiling liquid in the first pan 
was used to heat the second pan. Rillieux's process resulted in a great savings in fuel over 
the standard open kettle method. It also produced a high quality sugar, almost white in 
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color. Judah Benjamin (1846:206), a great supporter of the Rillieux apparatus, noted the 
following benefits to the planter who produced 500 hogshead annually: 


Ist.  Aneconomy of one and a half cords of wood 
for each hogshead, 750 cords at $2.50 $1,875.00 


2d. An increased value of at least 1-1/2 cents per 
pound, in the quality of sugar produced, 
equal to $15 per hhd. 7,500.00 


3d. Atleast 25 per cent additional sugar obtained 
from the molasses, say 125 hhds., 
at $60 $7,500.00 
From which must be deducted the price that 
would have been obtained for the molasses-- 
15,625 gallons, at 15 cents 2,343.75-- 
$14,531.25 


Despite Benjamin's high praise, prior to the Civil War, few planters adopted the Rillieux 
apparatus. By 1860, only eighteen planters were using it. Part of the reason for its lack of 
use was expense. Rillieux's apparatus would have cost close to $11,000, not including the 
mill, sugar house and other necessary equipment. Other systems were much cheaper. For 
example, two sets of open kettles with a vacuum pan battery and a capacity of 440 
hogshead a year cost about $9000, while an open-steam train of equal capacity with a 
vacuum pan battery would have cost about $7000. Even cheaper, at a cost of about $4000, 
would have been a complete operation of a horse-powered mill and a set of open kettles. 
The small planter could increase his production by simply growing more cane and adding 
more kettles. Schmitz (1977:39) notes that Louisiana planters, in general, were hesitant to 
risk the high investment in new sugar equipment unless they could be assured of its 
profitability. Many found it more desirable to put their money into land and slaves, both of 
which translated into increased cane production and from which quick returns could be 
realized, and which also brought prestige in the planter society of the region. 


Almost all of the sugar produced in Louisiana was for domestic consumption within the 
United States. Some of the Louisiana sugar was refined at one of the small number of 
refineries established in the state; however, brown, unrefined sugar was accepted as 
adequate and used by most of the population. After the sugar was processed, it was 
shipped to market for sale. The market was almost exclusively New Orleans, although 
some planters occasionally sent their product upriver to Cincinnati of Louisville in order to 
obtain higher prices. The added transportation costs commonly eliminated the advantage of 
this strategy. In New Orleans the sugar was sold by a factor with whom the planter had an 
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account. After the sale, the factor would credit the planter's account, having deducted 
expenses for drayage, storage, sales costs, etc. The identity of the factor or factors used by 
Derbigny and LeBreton is not known, but it is presumed that the marketing of the Vacherie 
crops followed the common pattern. 


In the very earliest years, the sugar from Vacherie Plantation was probably shipped by way 
of Bayou Vacherie, soon, however, it was sent via the Company of the Barataria and 
Lafourche Canal and across Lake Salvador to New Orleans. This canal, known as the 
Company Canal, is shown in Figure 10 and is discussed more fully below. In 1833, 
Derbigny and LeBreton had conveyed a narrow strip of land running through the northem 
portion of their plantation to the Canal Company (NONA:Mossey, 8/5/1833), and, after its 
completion in the 1840s, a branch off the canal led to a landing near the sugar house on 
Vacherie. Charles Derbigny was the driving force behind the Canal Company and Noel 
LeBreton was a partner, and it was no accident that the canal crossed their Vacherie 
Plantation, providing them direct water access to New Orleans. 


Information on the production of sugar at Vacherie is lacking for its early years, but records 
do exist after 1844. Table 1 presents information on sugar production at Vacherie (and 
later Golden Ranch) through the nineteenth century. 


In December 1834, Noel LeBreton temporarily withdrew from participation in Vacherie 
Plantation, selling his undivided one-half to Charles Derbigny for $75,000. The money 
was to be paid in the following manner: $16,875 would be paid immediately to the 
Consolidated Association of the Planters of Louisiana as partial payment of LeBreton's 
mortgage, and the rest would be paid in equal installments to CAPOL over the next five 
years. The mortgages being paid off may have included one made to LeBreton by CAPOL 
for $52,500, the money intended to complete "construction of the canal," apparently 
referring to the work of the Company of the Barataria and Lafourche Canals (LPCR, 
12/10/1834, Book L:184-193). Why LeBreton sold to Derbigny is not known, but at the 
time he (LeBreton) was engaged in many business and real estate deals and may simply 
have been too involved elsewhere or had accumulated too much debt. 


The 1834 act of sale notes that "the present grinding season shall continue for the common 
interest of the associates, and that the revenues shall be transported to the city by the 
negroes of the land,” and it excluded the strip of land sold to the Company of the Barataria 
and Lafourche Canals (LPCR, 12/10/1834, Book L:184-193). Included in the sale were : 
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Table 1. Record of Sugar Production at Vacherie Plantation, 1830-1908. 


= Year Owner Hogsheads Equipment? Sugar House 
1830 C. Derbigny/N/ LeBreton No sugar house on property, but land in cultivation. 


7 1834 Ibid 
1844-45 Тыа 
| 1845-46 а 
di 1846-1848 C. Derbigny 
| 1849-50 C. Derbigny 
= 1850-51 Ња 
1851-52 Тый 
i 1852-53 Ња 
E 1853-54 Тый 
1854-55 Тыа 
2 1855-56 Ња 
1856-57 E.D. Courmes and 
zi H.D. Cochrane 
1857-58 Ibid 
= 1858-59 Тый 
1859-60 C. Derbigny/E. Courmes 
1860-61 C. Derbigny 
Е 1861-62 ^ Ibid 
1862-1868 Ibid 
= 1868-69 Тый 
1869-70 Ibid 


1832-1833 С. Derbigny/N.LeBreton No record of production, but records indicate part of the 


plantation in sugar production by February 1832.. 


No record of production but a "large sugar house 
constructed of brick, and a mill constructed in the 
same manner, an excellent steam engine..." and a 
purgery of brick are on Vacherie Plantation. 


500 

324 

No records available 

270 

500 

220 

600 

910 

432 

300 

228 St & Ket 

220 Ibid 

No record Ibid 

100 Ibid 

270 Ibid 

650 Ibid 

No records 

135 Ibid 

104 Ibid 
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Brick 
Brick 


Brick 
Brick 
Brick 
Brick 
Brick 
Brick | 
Brick 


Brick/Slate 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 


Ibid 
Ibid 
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| Year Owner Hogsheads | Equipment? — Sugar House 


1870-71 
Pa 1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
m 1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
is 1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-1884 
1884-85 
1885-86 
ш 1886-67 


= 1887-88 
1888-89 


1889-90 
1890-91 
= 1891-92 
1892-93 


Continued. 


Ibid 
CAPOL! 
CAPOL 
CAPOL 
CAPOL 
CAPOL 
CAPOL 
CAPOL 
CAPOL 
CAPOL 
John R. Gheens 
Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 

ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 
Gheens Bros 
Ibid 
GRS&CC? 


GRS&CC 
Ibid 


105 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
300 
235 
NY 
NY 


158 
(212,400 Ibs) 


448 
(600,600 Ibs) 


678 
(855,000 155) 


No record 
1,000,000 Ibs 
607,081 Ibs 
1,250,000 Ibs 
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Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
STV&C 
Ibid 
STV&C 
Ibid 


Ibid 


Ibid 


STV&C 


Ibid 
Ibid 


Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 


Br/SVTIs 


Ibid 


Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 


ا ا ا ا ا ا 


Table 1. Concluded. 


Year Owner Hogsheads Equipment? _ Sugar House 


1893-94 Та 1,388,156 Ibs DEV&C Ibid 
1894-95 Ibid 1,694,804 155 Ibid Ibid 
1895-96 Ibid 1,200,000 Ibs Ibid Ibid 
1896-97 Ibid 1,300,000 Ibs Ibid Ibid 
1897-98 Ibid 2,200,000 Ibs Ibid Ibid 
1898-99 Ibid 1,750,000 Ibs Ibid Ibid 
1899-00 Ibid 806,204 155 Ibid Ibid 
1900-01 Ibid 1,482,648 155 Ibid B/SVT &C 
1901-02 Ibid No Record 

1902-03 Ibid 2,230,000 Ibs Ibid Ibid 
1903-04 Ibid No Record 

1904-05 C.R. Ash 1,757,250 Ibs Ibid Ibid 
1905-06 Ibid 2,840,000 1bs Ibid Ibid 
1906-07 GRS&CC 1,564,200 Ibs Ibid Ibid 


1907-08 Ibid 2,210,000 155 Ibid Ibid 
1. CAPOL - Consolidated Association of the Planters of Louisiana 
2. GRS&CC - Golden Ranch Sugar and Cattle Company, Limited 
3. ST&KT - Steam engine and open kettle 
STV&V - Steam train, vacuum pans and centrifuge 
DEV &C - Double effects vacuum pan and centrifuge 


Br/SVTIs - Brick building with slate and tile roof 
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a sugar house of brick, a mill, a purgery of brick, two houses, stores, 
cotton mill, corn mill, negro cabins, hospital, hay barn of brick, stables, 
barns, steam machine, two sheds, &c., carriages and implements of 
husbandry, barge, sloop, three skiffs, a pirogue, ...74 slaves,...all the 
horses, mares, mules, oxen, cows, calves, sheep, pigs and chickens now 
on the land...(LPCR, 12/10/1834, Book L:184-193). 


A translation of a portion of the slave list included in this sale is provided below. It is of 
interest because it mentions particular skills possessed by some of the slaves and suggests 
some activities that were being carried on at the plantation during this time: 


. . . seventy four slaves, large and small, whose names and ages follow, to 
wit: Ben, good carpenter, cartwright, of 31 years, Pierre, Mulatto, good 
carpenter, cabinet maker, cartwright, good cooper, good mason and 
cobbler, of about 34 years, Owen, good pit sawyer (bon scieur de long), a 
little carpenter, laborer and cartdrive of 32 years, Alexandre, cart drive of 22 
years, Jerry, cart driver, of 25 years, Robert or Bob, good butcher and field 
hand (negre de champ), of 32 years, Harry, cart driver, of 29 years, 
Edmond, cart driver, of 27 years, Sam , cart drive, of 29 years, Levin, cart 
driver, of 31 years, Frank, mason, good hostler (paifrenier), of 40 years, 
Coleman, of 24 years, Absalom, good carpenter, of 42 years, Barney, 
driver, (commandeur), of 32 years, Moses Garret, of 36 years, Sowney, 
cart driver of 20 years, Edmond, carpenter, of 19 years, Rogers, steam 
engine mechanic (engenieur pour machine a vapeor), Moses, age of 25 
years, Anderson, of 24 years, Jackson, of 21 years, James, of 18 years, 
Ben of 17 years, Jordon, of 21 years, Sandy of 29 years, Joshua, of 22 
years, James, called Johnson, of 23 years, Doctor Fleming, of 26 yeas 
(LPCR, 12/10/1834, Book L:184-193). 


Two years later, in November 1836, Derbigny sold back to Noel LeBreton an undivided 
one-fourth of Vacherie Plantation for $47,200, most, if not all, of which was covered by 
what Derbigny still owed to LeBreton from the 1834 sale (LPCR, 11/6/1836, Book 
N:251). At the time of the sale, there were several mortgages outstanding on the property, 
amounting to a total of $87,533.00. Included in the sale were 69 slaves, plus the following 


improvements: 


a sugar house built of brick, mill, purgery, two houses, stores, cotton mill, 
corn mill, negro cabins, hospital, furnaces of brick, hangers, two steam 
engines, equipment, pumps, &c, carriages and implements of husbandry, 
barge, boats, skiffs, pirogue...(LPCR, 11/6/1836, Book N:251). 


During his two years as sole owner (1834-1836), Charles Derbigny had added a steam 


engine and "pumps." The additional engine may reflect increased grinding capabilities, or 
it may have served as the motive power for one of the pumps. The pumps were almost 
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certainly the typical, large draining wheels used to remove water from the fields. Figure 14 
shows a steam-driven, draining wheel similar to the ones that would have been used on 
Vacherie Plantation. These wheels were placed at the backslope of the natural levee where 
they could discharge water out of a canal directly into the backswamp. А good wheel could 
discharge up to about 20,000 gallons of water per hour (De Bow 1847:74). The brick 
foundations for three of these large draining wheels exist on Vacherie Plantation today. 
Known as Pumps No 1, 2, and 3, these ruins have been designated as archaeological sites 
and are discussed in Chapter 4 of this study. It is not known if all three, or just two, of 
these pumps were in operation in 1836. The addition of the pumps in 1836 suggests 
continued expansion, as well as improvement, of the agricultural fields on Vacherie. 


Over the next several years, Derbigny and LeBreton continued to improve their plantation 
and, also, expanded their original purchase. In 1838, they purchased the "Petit Bois" tract 
from the Livaudais' and Harangs for $660 (LPCR, 4/20/1838, Book P:47), and in the 
same year they acquired the "shells located on the bank of Bayou Vacherie" for $400 
(LPCR, 8/23/1838, Book P:52). Derbigny, in 1836, had purchased the property known as 
"The Temple," located on the eastern side of Vacherie Plantation, from the heirs of Antonio 
Dias for a cost of $8400 (NONA:Seghers 4/8/1839). In October 1838, Charles Derbigny 
sold an undivided one-quarter of Vacherie Plantation to Noel LeBreton, giving each of 
them an undivided half of the property (LPCR, 10/1838, Book P:91). In May of this same 
year, the partners had refinanced again through CAPOL, acquiring stock and borrowing 
$74,250, again secured by the land, buildings, slaves, animals and equipment on Vacherie 
(LPCR, 5/18/1838, Book N:282-297). Some of this money may have gone toward the 
purchase of some of the additions to their property holdings near Vacherie. In 1838, the 
slave population on the plantation was 75, an increase of 6 in two years. These laborers 
were housed in 8 brick and 12 frame cabins (LPCR, 5/18/1838, Book N:282-297). 


By 1842, individually or together, Derbigny and LeBreton had acquired several tracts of 
land on the west side of Vacherie Plantation, expanding their holdings all the way to Bayou 
Lafourche in the area of present-day Lockport (see Figure 10). Land they purchased in 
1839 included Lots 40 and 41, acquired from H.R. Debleuix, and Lots 42, 43, and 44, 
bought from F. Layet (LPCR, 9/5/1842, Book T:1-8) (see Figure 10). Another of the 
properties acquired was the "Field Tract," purchased from Mrs. Eliza Fields for 
$17,908.50 in 1841 (LPCR, 7/23/1841, Book R:329-332). This tract consisted of a 
property on the left bank of Bayou Lafourche, measuring 70 arpents in frontage, and 40 
arpents in depth, and which was divided into 2 parts by a 5-arpent-front, 40-arpent-deep 
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tract owned by the Company of the Barataria and Lafourche Canals "through which their 
canal passes" (see Figure 10) (LPCR, 7/23/1841, Book К:329-332). А year later, 
Derbigny sold his undivided half of the Field Tract to LeBreton for $11,000 
(LPCR:8/23/1842, Book R:514-515). 


At this time, Noel LeBreton seems to have been involved in trying to solve some of his 
indebtedness, while at the same time continuing to raise additional money to support his 
real estate and planting ventures. In 1838, in order to secure capitol and interest on 
$18,000 in debts owed to Camille Zeringue, LeBreton mortgaged in favor of Zeringue an 
undivided half of Vacherie Plantation, its buildings and 80 slaves. Then, in 1842, 
LeBreton took out several mortgages on other property which he owned. In April, he and 
his wife obtained a mortgage in favor of the Bank of Louisiana for $20,500, secured by the 
land and buildings of Lots 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, and 44 on the Bourgerol Plan (LPCR, 
4/13/1842, Book CC:632); in August the LeBretons mortgaged his undivided half of 
Vacherie Plantation in favor of CAPOL for 150 shares of stock worth $75,000 and 
$35,250.46 "in credit" (LPCR:8/29/1842; Book T:9); and in September they divested 
themselves of sorne property in favor of CAPOL in order to reduce previous mortgages. 
This property consisted of 10 lots in "Longueville," the community that became Lockport 
(LPCR:9/1/1842; Book T:15). 


Despite this apparent abundance of debt, LeBreton was able to purchase Derbigny's portion 
of the Field Tract in August 1842, as noted above, and, in September, he bought from 
Charles Derbigny all of the latter's undivided half of Vacherie Plantation, plus Lots 38, 39, 
40, 41, 43, and 44 on the Bourgerol Plan for $118,700 (see Figure 10) (LPCR, 9/5/1842, 
Book T:1-8). The sale document provides a fairly complete description of the buildings on 
the property, giving evidence of the improvements that the two men had made to the 
plantation. Included in the sale were: 


two houses of wood, brick sugar house, with equipment, steam engine in 
good condition, two purgeries of brick, all apparatus, cotton mill, corn mill, 
thirty five negro cabins, whereof eight are of brick and the others of wood, 
hospital, store, two stables, blacksmith shop, sawmill, implements of 
husbandry, carts, oxen, horses, harrow, all in good condition. Also 
undivided half of seventy horses, mules or mares, twenty five pairs of 
oxen, one hundred fifty corn-fed animals, herd of sheep, pigs, a boat with 
motor, two large embarkments for transporting crops, a skiff and two 
boats...(LPCR, 9/5/1842, Book T:1-8). 
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As conditions to the sale, Derbigny reserved to himself the standing cane crop and one-half 
of the wood and all planks already cut or that might be cut up to 31 December. In addition, 
all slaves were to remain employed on Vacherie Plantation except for 4 men and 1 woman, 
who were to be employed in clearing ground on the six lots (38 to 44) of the Bourgerol 
Plan included in the sale (LPCR, 9/5/1842, Book T:1-8). These lots were located along the 
natural levees of Bayou Portuguese (see Figure 10). The two men had apparently been in 
the process of developing these tracts into a sugar plantation since the sale included: "The 
undivided half of a sugar mill, not yet erected, with the steam engine and dependencies, 
which sugar mill is destined to be established on the lots of ground Numbers 38 to 44" 
(LPCR, 9/5/1842, Book T:1-8). These lots eventually became Gayoso Plantation. 


Derbigny's exit from ownership of Vacherie at this point begs a reason, as the plantation 
seems to have been a phenomenal success and growing yearly. Money was being made 
from the production of sugar as well as from annual shipments of molasses, rum, and 
sawn timber (NONA:Foulon 1842). One wonders whether Derbigny's action in divesting 
himself of this investment at this particular point may have been for the sake of the 
Consolidated Association Bank. CAPOL was, at this point, in a state of upheaval. The 
bank had in fact never functioned normally from the start. In theory, it was supposed to 
attract sufficient stock subscriptions in the form of mortgages on productive land to secure 
bonds that would be underwritten in Europe. This had not been successful in the early 
years. Borrowings rather than stockholders' capital or customer deposits were the source 
of the bank's operating capital from the beginning. The plan was unsuccessful not only for 
CAPOL, but also for the Citizen's Bank. In 1842 (the year that Derbigny sold out of 
Vacherie), a New Orleans district court decreed that CAPOL's charter should be forfeited. 
At that point CAPOL went into liquidation under the control of managers appointed by the 
governor (Louisiana State Supreme Court [hereafter referenced LSSC] 1883). To make 
matters worse for CAPOL, the Commercial Court of New Orleans found it liable in 1842 
for a forged check that it had paid against the account of a customer in mid 1839. Bank 
president Hughes Lavergne, a conservative Creole who had given up his notarial practices 
to assume the presidency of the bank, considered the responsibility personal, and stabbed 
himself with his sword (Charles de la Vergne, Personal communication 1989). Derbigny 
may have had to temporarily assume the bank presidency after Lavergne's resignation. 


Derbigny's conditions in the 1842 sale of Vacherie to LeBreton suggest that he had less 
than full intention to let go of its management. For the remainder of 1842 he would 
continue to direct Vacherie's sugar making and lumber milling operations. And for the 
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foreseeable, indefinite future, he would continue to take charge and possession of all 
products shipped for sale, sell them himself, and render his own "accurate" account to 
LeBreton (NONA:Foulon 1842). Because LeBreton paid nothing in cash for the purchase, 
half of all crops and produce would go toward paying Derbigny for part of the acquisition 
price, and more would go toward paying the mortgage to the bank. Derbigny in fact 
guaranteed LeBreton only 1500 piastres a year from plantation revenues (NONA:Foulon 
1842). 


While it may not have contributed to Charles Derbigny's desire to sell his portion of 
Vacherie Plantation, serious damages befell the sugar crop in 1842. In that year, Derbigny 
and LeBreton filed suit for relief against Mrs. William Field and the Lafourche Interior 
Police Jury for failure to maintain the levee on Mrs. Field's property along Bayou 
Lafourche. Apparently there was a crevasse and overflow on the Field property which 
inundated the Vacherie lands, resulting in loss of crops, "sickness," and "inconvenience" 
(LPJR 1842). Derbigny and LeBreton asked for $14,000 in relief, but the court awarded 
them only $5000, and seized property and slaves from the Mrs. Field and her husband 
which were to be sold at auction to cover the fine (LPJR 1842). Another overflow of 
Bayou Lafourche occurred in 1852, apparently damaging crops on several plantations near 
Vacherie (LPJR 1852). This overflow probably accounts for the rather low output of only 
220 hogsheads of sugar from Vacherie Plantation that year (see Table 1). 


Charles Derbigny was out of possession of Vacherie for only nine months; on June 22, 
1843, LeBreton sold back to Derbigny an undivided one-half of the plantation, all 
buildings, 98 slaves, and the Temple property (LPCR, 6/22/1844, Book T:237-242). The 
sale price was $101,000, and the description of improvements on the property were the 
same as given in the 1842 sale, except for the addition of a "weighbridge," possibly a 
reference to a bridge crossing the Barataria and Lafourche canal or to scales at the sugar 


house. 


LeBreton seemingly was in financial trouble at this time. He took out a mortgage in favor 
of CAPOL in September 1843 on a "privilege on the crops, revenues, and sales" derived 
from his half ownership of Vacherie (LPCR, 9/23/1843, Book T:293-297), and, in 
November, he appeared before the notary Amédeé Ducotel in New Orleans and declared 
that he was indebted to Charles Derbigny for a total of $19,525 (LPCR, 11/16/1843, Book 
T:304). LeBreton, therefore, mortgaged in favor of Derbigny his undivided half of 
Vacherie and the Temple, 72 slaves, and an undivided half of the land on Bayou Lafourche 
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known as the Field Tract. Two months later, in January 1844, in order to further reduce 
his debts to Derbigny, LeBreton agreed to "retrocede and transfer" to Derbigny his 
remaining undivided half of the Field Tract, plus 102 shares of stock in the Union Bank of 
Louisiana. In the same transaction, LeBreton sold to Charles Derbigny another property on 
Bayou Lafourche known as the Murray Tract for $11,494.77 (LPCR, 1/21/1844, Book 
T:367). The Murray Tract, which adjoined the Field Tract, had been acquired by LeBreton 
at sheriff's sale in October 1842. 


In order to execute his agreement concerning the Field Tract, Noel LeBreton sold his 
undivided half of the upper portion of the property to Lewis Wagner for $5000, turning all 
of the money over to Charles Derbigny (LPCR, 1/21/1844, Book T:465). A week earlier, 
LeBreton and Derbigny together had sold the lower portion of the Field Tract to David 
McLeod for $12,870 (LPCR, 1/13/1844, Book T. 375). 


In April 1846, Charles Derbigny bought Noel LeBreton's undivided half interest in 
Vacherie Plantation, possibly, because LeBreton was still in financial difficulties, having 
overextended himself in his various land purchases and business ventures (LPCR, 
4/14/1846, Book W:284-287). The purchase price was $70,000, and included the shells 
along Bayou Vacherie, the Petit Bois tract, all buildings and implements and 74 slaves. 
Charles Derbigny was now sole owner of Vacherie and Noel LeBreton would never be 
involved in the plantation again. In March of 1850, upon the death of Noel LeBreton, 
Derbigny acquired from the estate the undivided half of the Temple, giving him sole 
ownership of that property (LPCR, 3/28/1850, Book 1:622-623). At the time of the sale, 
the Temple contained "two houses, a shed and a pigeon house, and fourteen corn-fed 
animals" (LPCR, 3/28/1850, Book I:622-623). 


On the Field Tract, adjacent to Bayou Lafourche, Charles Derbigny and Lewis Wagner 
attempted to cultivate sugar, but apparently failed. In February 1848, this property was 
sold at sheriff's sale to John Lyall for $43,000. The estate was described as "a sugar 
plantation," and the sale included a "new brick sugar house," a dwelling house and all 
stock (LPCR, 2/4/1848, Book CC:185-186)..Lyall also purchased at the sheriff's sale four 
slaves belonging to Wagner and Derbigny for $2985 (LPCR, 2/4/1848, Book CC:184- 
185).. 


Charles Derbigny continued to own and operate Vacherie Plantation for the next twenty- 
five years, except for a brief period during the 1850s when he sold the plantation to his 
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sons-in-law. Although an absentee landowner, Derbigny was nevertheless closely 
involved in Vacherie's management (NONA:Ducatel 1841). Cane from the plantation was 
refined under his direction, and he also directed the works of the sawmill. He saw to it that 
at certain times of the year, from Vacherie's own docks, slaves loaded sugar and its 
byproducts, or lumber, into Vacherie's own boat and escorted the products to New 
Orleans. There, Derbigny personally took charge of receiving the goods and selling them. 
The revenues he received were sufficient to service capital and interest on his mortgages, 
and to continue improvements and expansions at Vacherie (NONA:Foulon 1842; LPCR, 
9/23/1856, Book 4:67-72). 


In addition to his activities on and near Vacherie Plantation, Derbigny invested in the 
LeBreton-Dorgenois tract at Nine Mile Point, subdivided the land and sold it by arpents 
during the late 1830s (NONA:Mossy 1836). He built a plantation house there about 1840 
which still stands (Swanson 1975:77). At the same time, and directly across the river, he 
had invested in a tract in the Broadway section of Uptown New Orleans and was selling 
lots there by 1842 (NONA:Foulon 1842). Derbigny also purchased the Bennett sugar 
plantation on Grand Isle in this era, intending perhaps to make it a holiday destination upon 
completion of the Barataria and Lafourche Canal (Evans et al. 1979:43). 


In the 1850 agricultural census of Lafourche Interior, his holdings at Vacherie included 520 
acres of improved land with a total assessed value of $75,000 on both improved and 
unimproved property (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1850a). The implements and machinery 
were then valued at $16,000, and the list of livestock includes 15 horses, 53 asses or 
mules, 50 milk cows, and 40 working oxen, all of which were valued at $5200. 
Derbigny's total production for that year included 1500 bushels of Indian corn, 270 
hogsheads of cane sugar, and 14,000 gallons of molasses. The slave holdings by this time 
had increased to a total of 119 individuals, including 72 males and 47 females (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1850b). 


In September 1856, Charles Derbigny sold his Vacherie Plantation to his sons-in-law, 
Etienne D. Courmes and Hugh D. Cochrane for $166,000, a significant increase over 
previous sales (LPCR, 9/23/1856, Book 4:67-72). Courmes and Cochrane were never 
able to satisfy the conditions of the sale, and, by 1860, both men had rescinded the sale and 
returned the plantation to Derbigny. The 1856 sale document provides a fairly complete 
description of the buildings, equipment and livestock on the plantation at that time, and 
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seems to describe Vacherie Plantation at its peak of operation. It notes that the plantation 
had: 


А brick sugar house well built partly covered with tiles & partly with 
slates, measuring one hundred & ninety feet in length. In said sugar house 
are put up two good & strong steam Engines, two sets of rollers, two sets 
of Kettles, one bascule, the whole in the best condition. 

Two brick purgeries covered with slates, each measuring eighty feet in 
length. 

y large & well built saw mill, with a strong & good steam engine, & a 
draining wheel twenty eight feet in diameter. 

A draining house with a strong draining wheel twenty four feet in 
diameter moved by a good steam engine. 

Two small draining wheels put in operation by horse power. 

A still house with two stills complete, one of which (the largest) was 
added last year. 

Two dwelling houses with kitchens, pigeon house, etc. 

А blacksmith shop will the necessary tools. 

Twelve good brick cabins & twenty five old wooden cabins. 

An Hospital, three stables, a corn house and several sheds, some of 
which are in the fields & provided with lightning rods....(LPCR, 
9/23/1856, Book 4:67-72). 


Included in the sale were 50 mules, 7 pairs of oxen, 250 head of cattle, 100 head of hogs, 
and "a flock of sheep," plus "One large boat, a large boat house, twelve carts with iron axle 
trees, thirty plows and a quantity of howes [sic], spades axes etc. etc. a set of large timber 
wheels" and "five hundred orange trees" (LPCR, 9/23/1856, Book 4:67-72). The 
document provides some information on the conditions and agricultural improvements on 
the property, noting that the plantation contains: 


More than three hundred & fifty arpents of Levees guaranteeing the 
cultivated lands from crevasses, more than four hundred arpents of canals, 
[and] about one thousand arpents of cleared land ready for or under 
cultivation. . . .There exist on said property large cypress swamps, also an 
immense quantity of fire wood and a quantity of high land not yet cleared. 
It is within the knowledge of the purchasers that the levees, the canals (saw 
mill canal excepted) the draining wheels, part of the sugar house, have been 
rade by the actual vendor since the sale executed to him on the fourteenth 
of April Eighteen hundred & forty six by Mr. N.B. LeBreton, The largest 
stearn engine and rollers of the sugar house as well as the Engine of the 
draining machine have been bought & put up since said year 1846. That 
five hundred arpents of land have since that time, been cleared & put in a 
state of cultivation, and that the plantation has been improved otherwise 
(LPCR, 9/23/1856, Book 4:67-72). 


As do many of the conveyance records, the document for the 1856 sale provides a list of 
the names and ages of the slaves included in the sale. This list is provided as Table 2. 
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Table 2. List of slaves included in the 1856 sale of Vacherie Plantation by 
Charles Derbigny to E. Courmes and H. Cochrane (after: LPCR, 
9/13/1856, Book 4:67-72). 





ame e ame Age 
Pierre 53 . Allen 20 
Big Ben 49 Little Anderson 19 
James 41 John Isabella 21 
Rodgers 41 Israel 21 
Big William 49 Jeff 24 
Moses Garrett 56 Andrew 19 
Towney 40 Charlotte 62 
Edmund 41 Sidney 44 
Little Edmund 33 Adeline 41 
Alexander, alias 33 Betsy 39 
Tandy 39 Liza, mulattress 46 
Anderson 42 Betty 45 
Jackson 40 Penny 38 
Ben 36 Isabella 41 
Jourdan 39 Maria 39 
John Worthington 39 Patsy 39 
Ephrain 54 Alcy 40 
Henry Hart 42 Maria, mulatto 29 
John Harris 50 Caroline 22 
Evelina 20 William 8 
Ursulen 24 Soloman 3 
Mary Sidney 22 Hester Ann 12 
Catherine 19 Lavinia 10 
Sophie 17 Delsy 8 
Martha, child of Sophie Sam 5 
Jane 16 Scott 1 
Bonaparte 15 Daniel, mulatto 10 
Noble 12 Eliza 4 
Ruthy | 10 Billy 16 
Jack 7 Judith 17 
Kitty 17 Victor 10 
Chloe 12 Nelly 3 
Tony 10 Harry 42 
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Some of these individuals, such as Pierre, Big Ben, Moses Garrett, Jourdan, Rodgers 
(Rogers), and Edmond are almost certainly the same persons that appear in the 1834 list of 
slaves on the plantation mentioned earlier. 


In 1857, Charles Derbigny, through several conveyances, sold an additional 24 slaves to 
Etienne Courmes for $18,216. Apparently all but one of these slaves were mortgaged in 
favor of the Consolidated Association of the Planters of Louisiana (LPCR, 9/12/1857, 
Book 5A:113,116,119). 


During the fourteen years in which sugar production statistics are available between 1844 
and 1861, Vacherie Plantation produced an average of 332 hogsheads of sugar annually 
(see Table 1). The peak production of 910 hogsheads (approximately 910,000 pounds) of 
sugar came in the 1854-55 growing season, coinciding with a record-breaking year in 
Louisiana's sugar production (Champomier 1855). Sugar was selling for about $70 per 
hogshead in 1855 (Schmitz 1977:15), such that the Vacherie production brought about 
$63,700. This does not include the income from the sale of molasses. However, disaster 
struck Vacherie several years later, as it did many other sugar plantations between Bayou 
Lafourche and the Mississippi River when major crevasses occurred. Champomier 
(1859:vi-vii) recorded the disaster, noting: 


АП promised well, when on the 11th of April the levee gave way at the 
plantation of Mr. John M. Bell, a short distance above New Orleans, and on 
the opposite side of the river. Many efforts were made to stop the crevasse, 
and much expense was incurred, but all to no effect. For some time after 
this calamity many planters thought that they could protect themselves with 
back levees, and I have no doubt that some would have succeeded to a 
certain extent, but after great labor and expense, their efforts were rendered 
futile by another crevasse, which took place on the 2nd of May, on the 
plantation of Mrs. Labranche & Son, twenty-five miles above the city and 
on the same side of the river as the "Bell Crevasse." АП efforts to stop this 
break also proved futile, and the double calamity worked destruction 
together. From that moment a large number of planters, exposed to the 
course of the rushing waters, abandoned all hope of saving their crops. 
Had the break in the levee been alone confined to that at Bell's plantation, 
the damage, in my opinion, would have been comparatively small, not 
extending further, perhaps, than Jefferson, Orleans, and Plaquemines; but 
when both these crevasses opened passages for the flow of immense bodies 
of water, the two streams tending towards each other, and finally combining 
in the work of destruction, their course involved all that rich section of the 
country situated between Bayou Lafourche and the Mississippi river, which 
was completely inundated by the waters, on their way to the Gulf. The 
water continued to rise and spread more and more every day, until their 
source, the Mississippi River itself, began to fall, carrying destruction to 
Cane, Corn, and other crops, not only of Lafourche Interior, but also to St. 
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Charles, St. John the Baptist, and to some extent St. James and 
Assumption, and extending even to the back portions of the plantations in 
the Parish of Ascension. From a careful investigation of the matter I 
estimate the damage to the Sugar crop, resulting from the crevasses, to be 
equal to about 53,093 hhds. The value of other products it would be 
impossible for me to state. 


As a consequence, sugar production was not recorded at Vacherie during the 1859 and 
1860 harvest seasons (Champomier 1859, 1860). 


When he sold Vacherie to his sons-in-law in 1856, Charles Derbigny was sixty-five years 
old, and he may have been thinking about retirement. He had amassed a fortune, served in 
the legislature, and had run third in a race for governor (d'Herbigny 1979:10). He had 
purchased land on Grand Isle, and no doubt went there for vacations (Evans et al. 1979:43- 
44). After a lifetime of acquiring property, he had begun by 1850 to divest some of it in 
favor of his two daughters (NONA:Ducatel 1850). In fact, from the Vacherie selling price, 
Derbigny intended to deduct $40,000 as a donation to his children (LPCR, 9/23/1856, 
Book 4:67-72). He had also expanded V acherie to a point where there may have been little 
more to gain by doing more. The apparent inability of his sons-in-law to complete the 
conditions of the sale, however, meant that Derbigny was forced to continue to operate 
Vacherie after 1860. 


By 1860, Derbigny had nearly doubled the amount of land that was being cultivated in 
1850, and still possessed 4000 acres of unimproved land at Vacherie (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1860a). It is, however, surprising to see an almost 50% reduction in the number 
of mules and oxen over the previous ten years, possibly indicating that much of the clearing 
of the suitable agricultural lands at Vacherie had been completed by this time. Additionally, 
the 1860 census records no cattle on the plantation, possibly also indicating that former 
pasture lands were then under cultivation or that they had been removed in consequence of 
the devastating flood of that year. Derbigny had on the plantation by this time 80 head of 
sheep and 20 swine, none of which were listed in the agricultural census of 1850 (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1850a, 1860a), but which were recorded in the 1856 sale to his 


sons-in-law. 
Vacherie's production for 1860 included 7500 bushels of Indian corn (a 50046 increase 


over 1850) and 100 tons of hay. Sugar production, however, dropped dramatically, with 
only 100 hogsheads of sugar and 8000 gallons of molasses being produced (U.S. Bureau 
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of the Census 1860а). The decrease in sugar production may reflect the results of the flood 
of the previous year and an increased amount of land being turned to corn cultivation. 


The slave population recorded at Vacherie Plantation from 1850 to 1860 appears to have 
remained relatively stable over the preceding ten years, although it declined slightly from 
119 recorded in 1850 to 104 ten years later. The 1860 slave schedule lists 64 male and 40 
female slaves at Уасһепе, all residing in 12 slave cabins (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1860b). 


How the Civil War directly affected Charles Derbigny and Vacherie Plantation has not been 
established. It is most probable, however, that Vacherie faired equally with other 
plantations in the Lafourche area, suffering greatly from the loss of markets, from 
confiscation or impressment of livestock, and from the freeing of slaves. After the War, no 
production of sugar at Vacherie was recorded unit 1869, when only 135 hogsheads were 
made (Bouchereau 1869:35). The 1870 agricultural census lists Derbigny as having 200 
acres of improved land, 100 acres in woodlands, and 2500 acres of other unimproved land, 
no doubt marsh. The quantities and types of livestock on the plantation are basically 
similar to those of a decade earlier, and Derbigny's agricultural production is listed as 1800 
bushels of corn, 95 hogsheads of sugar, and 6000 gallons of molasses (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 18702). 


For Charles Derbigny, Vacherie Plantation had been an engine for outside revenues 
returned from the sale of sugar and other products. The development and success of the 
plantation had depended upon borrowed money and cash flow, and as long as the 
plantation and banking systems held together all had worked. After the Civil War, the 
agricultural economy of Louisiana was shattered and many planters found it impossible to 
continue sugar production. Sugar houses had been destroyed or were in disrepair and the 
labor force available before the War, slaves, was now gone. Money was tight and many 
planters lacked the capital required to rebuild and redevelop their plantations. Charles 
Derbigny found himself in similar straights, and, although still owning Vacherie, he was 
essentially ruined (d'Herbigny 1979:10). In 1871, he sold Vacherie Plantation to the 
Consolidated Association of the Planters of Louisiana, the same bank from which he and 
Noel LeBreton had borrowed so much money to develop sugar production at Vacherie 
(LPCR, 3/1871, Book 13:745). The purchase price was $95,675.45 for the land and 
$6000 for animals and farming implements. As noted, Charles Derbigny, and his father 
Pierre Derbigny, were among the original stockholders in CAPOL, and Charles Derbigny 
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for a time held the presidency of the Association. All of Derbigny's mortgages with 
CAPOL seem to have been paid off by the 1871, and it is possible that the sale was 
something of a darion en paiement, the Association doing him a favor by purchasing what 
seems to have been a failing plantation. 


In the same month that he sold Vacherie Plantation, Derbigny sold the Temple to Pierre S. 
Wiltz for $3160.00. The sale document noted that the mound on which the "burial is 
situated" could not be used for any other purpose (LPCR, 3/9/1871, Book 13:760). 


Charles Derbigny and the Company Canal 


The Barataria and Lafourche Canal, begun in 1830 and still in existence today, was one of 
the many transportation canals that crisscrossed the lower Mississippi deltaic area during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (Davis 1985:154-157). The canal company was the 
brainchild of Charles Derbigny, and it was closely linked to his acquisition and use of 
Масћепе Plantation. Known officially as La Compagnie des Canaux de Barataria et de La 
Fourche, the company was chartered in February 1829, under the term of Governor Pierre 
Derbigny and just four years after the incorporation of Jefferson Parish. The company was 
clearly the work of Jefferson Parish interests. Serving on the board of directors with 
Charles Derbigny were Noel LeBreton, Francois Dugué Livaudais, Lacestriere Volant 
LaBarre, Lucien Labranch, Francois Fazende, and Camille Zeringue, who were all, 
without exception second, third, and even fourth-generation Jefferson residents and 
planters (Reeves 1980:85, 95; Swanson 1975:78, 89). Several of these men had served on 
the Committee to Organize the Parish of Jefferson in 1825, where their competitive 
tendencies versus New Orleans were obvious (Reeves 1980:85). Although it could not be 
admitted in the charter, their object was probably to make Jefferson a commercial center, to 
capture some of the coastwise trade, and to enhance investors' property values along the 
canal. 


The Barataria and Lafourche Canal partners reasoned that once built, their canal would 


become the preferred route of communication between the Gulf of Mexico and New 
Orleans (LSSC 1841). There was thus no time to lose in building it, particularly after the 
first investments had been made. Eighteen-thirty became a year of feverish acquisitions of 
land and slaves, as well as of contracts agreed upon with investors, vendors, and canal 
builders. These activities made clear that the route of the canal had long been settled. 





La Compagnie des Canaux de Barataria et de La Fourche had been officially chartered to 
dig its canal from the Mississippi River to the "Barataria and Lafourche" regions, a vague 
enough charge. One suspects, however, that in spite of this inexactitude, there was little 
doubt from the beginning as to the route. It would begin at the riverfront property of 
Camille Zeringue, one of the founding partners, whose family land lay opposite Carrollton 
and contained an ancient canal that connected to Bayou Segnette and then to Lake Salvador. 
From the western edge of Lake Salvador, the canal would cross Vacherie Plantation, 
Derbigny and LeBreton's recent acquisition from the Dubreuil-Fleuriau heirs, and from the 
border of Vacherie it need cross only a small 40-arpent tract to reach Bayou Lafourche. 
West of Bayou Lafourche, the canal would continue until it reached the traditionally- 
navigable Bayous Terrebonne and Black, continuing until it established an east-west inland 
water route between New Orleans and Morgan City (Davis 1985:156). The company hired 
New Orleans City Surveyor Joseph Pilie to map the route, and his plan was completed by 
December 1829 (NONA:de Armas 1830). 


During the course of 1830, Derbigny in his position as president, along with Camille 
Zeringue and Lacestriere Volant LaBarre as directors, purchased numerous slaves for the 
canal company. The laborers they chose were overwhelmingly young males between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-seven, along with a scant few teenaged girls, probably 
intended as cooks and domestic workers (NONA:de Armas 1830). The cost of the men 
was generally about $653 each, evidently the price of an able-bodied common laborer, 
while the women cost some $200 less. Only on rare occasions did the buyers pay cash-- 
succeeding instead in paying nothing down while furnishing their vendors--usually 
Virginia slave traders--one-year, non interest-bearing self-endorsed notes in payment. A 
large group of slaves--about fifty--would later form the collateral for bank mortgages, as 
the Company of the Canals of Barataria and Lafourche built an empire on credit, in-kind 
investment, and a climate of sanguine expectations about the benefits inevitably to be 
reaped from improved transportation in Louisiana. 


Three examples of in-kind investor support made it possible for the company to acquire 
important rights-of-way, timber supplies, and even a ready-made canal at no cash cost. 
The first was its purchase in the spring of 1830 of a strip a land on the west bank of 
Jefferson Parish near today's Nine Mile Point in Westwego. This site, some six miles 
above New Orleans, had a preexisting canal that had probably been in use since the late 
eighteenth century (Swanson 1975:89). The company agreed to purchase this arpent-wide 
strip of land, with canal, from director Camille Zeringue in April of 1830. The property 
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stretched from the Mississippi down to Bayou "Sainet" (Segnette), from which point the 
purchase included a half-arpent of land on each side of the bayou, a space on which they 
planned to build a road. With this land, the company also received the right to cut the 
amount of cypress they would need to enlarge the canal and build sheds for the slaves. 
The price of this transaction was 4000 piastres, but Zeringue accepted in payment forty 
shares of stock in the company, along with the right for himself and his immediate heirs to 
pass free on the canal with their supplies, and also to transport crops of sugar, cotton, and 
corn. Zeringue would also, of course, be entitled to dividends on company stock, if and 
when they were paid (NONA:de Armas 1830). 


In 1833, Derbigny and LeBreton donated a narrow strip of land running through the 
northern portion of their Vacherie Plantation to the canal company (NONA:Mossy 
8/5/1833). This was for the so-called "second canal" --that portion projected to be built 
west of Lake Salvador and east of Bayou Lafourche. In accepting this donation, the 
company agreed to open Bayou des Allemands and build the canal from a point at the 
bayou across the prairie to the center of the high ground of the "Coteau de la Vacherie," 
(the natural levees of the Gheens crevasse splay) then across the prairie of Petit Bois to the 
property line of the Dugué Livaudais' near Bayou Lafourche. The donors agreed to 
provide a 300-foot-wide right-of-way in the prairie between Bayou des Allemands and the 
Coteau de la Уасһепе; then 190 feet of width across the high ground of the Coteau; and 
then 300 feet of width again in the prairie of Petit Bois as far as the Dugue line. Further, 
the donors would give the company 1500 piastres as soon as the canal was dug and 
navigable from Bayou des Allemands to the center of the high ground of the Coteau de la 
Vacherie. In return for this gift, the company agreed to use the land given exclusively for a 
canal and not to sell it to anyone; agreed not to erect any structures on it, except during the 
excavation for shelters for the Negroes and employees; and agreed not to allow any 
businesses except along the shores of Bayou des Allemands. They were also not to allow 
anyone traveling on the canal to sell intoxicating beverages to the slaves. In addition, 
Derbigny and LeBreton, their slaves, employees, and assigns, and people who had the 
right to pass on the Coteau de la Vacherie to go to Bayou Vacherie would have the right 
both to cross and to transport goods across the canal without paying. They would, 
however, have to pay the normal fares when they traveled on the canal. Finally, Derbigny 
and LeBreton or their assigns would have the right to dig a canal from any point in their 
habitation they found convenient to connect with the Company Canal, in order to embark 
upon it or to transport goods (NONA:Mossy 1833). The branch that Derbigny and 
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LeBreton dug provided access to a landing about one-half mile north of their sugar house, 
= allowing them to easily ship plantation produce and receive merchandise and goods. 


— The company hired an engineer who traced the route on paper without visiting the place. 
The "second canal" was evidently built according to his plans between 1833 and 1836, 
when Derbigny, having bought out LeBreton's interest in the Vacherie, concluded another 
agreement confirming his sole right to build canals that would abut and flow into the 
Company Canal as it was actually aligned. Derbigny also reiterated at that time an 
agreement that should his own canals deposit sediments into the Company Canal, he would 
have them removed at his own expense. His rights in this agreement were transferable to 
8: his assigns (NONA:Mossy 1836). 


= The company received yet another donation of land in early 1833, this for its right-of-way 
at the junction with Bayou Lafourche. William Field, owner of "Sawmill Plantation" at 
what is now Lockport, ceded to the company two five arpent by forty-arpent-deep strips 
facing the bayou in January 1833, "taking into consideration the very great increase of 
value which would accrue to ninety-six acres of land adjoining that hereinafter ceded...." 
Field estimated that his property would increase in value "no less than fifteen thousand 
dollars." His donation was given on the express condition that the company cut a canal 
across the property, and begin to do so within two years (МОМА :Janin 1833). 


— By 1836, then, the canal company had made significant progress. The "second canal" was 
under construction, and, presumably, the Zeringue canal at the Mississippi was operating. 
In 1833, the Consolidated Association of the Planters of Louisiana had loaned the company 
25,000 piastres, secured by the wealth represented in fifty slaves (МОМА :Јапіп 1833). 
These slaves Derbigny and other directors had systematically purchased on cash and on 
terms beginning in 1830 (NONA:de Armas 1830). The company had received the 
necessary land to extend its canal system from the western limit of Vacherie Plantation to 
Bayou Lafourche (NONA:Janin 1833), and the state legislature had supported the company 
by exempting its stock from the usual .2546 state tax on the value of stock in banks, 
Е insurance companies, and other businesses (LSSC 1851). There was also a third canal in 
the system west of Bayou Lafourche, although not the one originally planned. 


In 1835, the company had made arrangements to acquire the "third" canal at little or no cost 
when it merged with an older group known as the Lafourche and Terrebonne Navigation 
Company, represented by its president, James Cage. The Lafourche and Terrebonne was 
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already operating a canal between the headwaters of Bayou Terrebonne and the town of 
Thibodaux (NONA:Mossy 1835). The channel was evidently cut in 1825 (Davis 1985: 
155). Using its route would mean that a vessel could travel from the projected junction of 
the Company Canal with Bayou Lafourche (at present-day Lockport) upstream to 
Thibodaux, through the Lafourche and Terrebonne Canal to Bayou Terrebonne, and then 
downstream as far as Houma or the Gulf. This would be an indirect route to the Gulf, but 
would capture a segment of the intracoastal trade in lower Louisiana. 


Terms of the deal were quite favorable to the Barataria and Lafourche Canal Company. It 
gained a link for the system without any outlay of cash, and stockholders in both 
companies retained their respective interests in the merged company. The Barataria and 
Lafourche board assumed authority to allocate the funds of the older company, which were 
normally used to keep Bayou Terrebonne and its canal navigable. Two members of the 
older board were to be added to the united board after merger, and this group would 
regulate tolls on the older canal. Lafourche and Terrebonne stockholders included some of 
the more prominent planters and business people of Terrebonne--Robert Ruffin Barrow, 
[Judge] Leufroy Barras, H. M. Thibodaux, Madame H.M. Thibodaux, L.S. Clifton, 
Bisland and Shields (attorneys), John White, and others who all signed the agreement 
(NONA:Mossy 1835). 


Although it was the era of the "great American expansion" and, in the South, slave labor, it 
was still obviously much less painful to buy a ready-made canal than it was to dig one. 
Two false starts in 1830 had made that amply clear. The company had initially tried to 
contract out the work of excavating the "first" canal, but two contractors, having come to 
an agreement, given bond, and begun work, both gave up after a short time. 


The first contractor was Edmund Hogan, a Lafourche resident who agreed in May 1830 to 
"cut, Construct, and complete" a canal from the rear of the Zeringue property near Bayou 
Segnette toward the Mississippi River, ending 35 feet from the levee. Since there was 
already a canal on that site, one may presume that the company was widening, deepening, 
and lengthening it. The depth was to be 5 feet below the low water mark of Bayou 
Segnette, and the length some 8200 feet. Excavated dirt was to be spread out no less than 
eight feet away from the banks of the canal (NONA:de Armas 1830). 


Hogan believed that he could dig to within 1300 feet of the levee in seven months (i.e., by 
December 1830), and be finished with the work by the following February, or so stated the 
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agreement. By August, however, he had given up, апа he evidently forfeited his bond 
(NONA:de Armas 8/14/1830). Within a week, the company signed a new agreement with 
Allon d'Hemecourt, an experienced civil engineer, at a higher rate per cubic yard--thirty- 
four cents versus twenty-six, for some 3,000 feet of canal rather than 8,000. d'Hemecourt 
excavated 1400 feet, but persisted only until the end of October, when he too canceled. 
From that point on, the Barataria and Lafourche Canal Company generally built its own 
canals, or bought them (NONA:de Armas 1830). 


Excavating the canal across Vacherie Plantation was a slow process. The canal was about 
thirty-seven feet wide, and nine to ten feet deep. The company employed about 60 slaves, 
à dozen or so supervisors, and two dredge boats to dig the canal. They were able to make 
about 24O feet a month across swamp areas, where much of the work had to be done with 
spades because of constant encounters with roots, mainly of cypress. They could dig 
about 316 feet a month across the prairie or the high ground of the Coteau Vacherie, 
because there they could use the dredge boats. Even so, the roots on the high ground 
frequently went very deep (LSSC 1841). 


In 1842, Captain George W. Hughes, who was then making a survey of the military 
approaches to New Orleans west of the Mississippi River, provided the following 
description of the work on the canal: 


A reconnaissance was also made up the la Fourche canal as far as the dam 
on Mr. Derbigny's plantation a distance of about 9 miles. 


This canal begins on the Bayou des Allemands, a deep and wide creek, it is 
a link in "the Barataria & la Fourche Canal" and is intended to connect the 
Mississippi & the La Fourche. It is 40 ft wide and averages generally about 
6 ft water. It is perfectly straight for about 7 miles, and the ground is for 
that distance low and marshy, with no trees except occasionally a small 
willow on the bank, being scarcely above the level of the water's surface. 
We encountered a pretty stiff breeze from the west, and a strong current 
flowing into the Allemands. 


In the mouth of the canal was a large steam boat called the Mr. Travess 
drawing 3 1/2 ft water. She came here to tow up the Shannon a large barge 
loaded with sugar. At the dam found a negro man, belonging to Mr. 
Derbigny, who has charge of the dredging machine employed in excavating 
the canal towards the la Fourche. This machine is worked by means of a 
single iron bucket (made to open like a pair of bullet moulds) in front of the 
boat & is suspended from a high crane, which is swung to the bank on one 
side with the bucket where it is unloaded. The man says he has dug 600 
cub yds per day in this way, in soft prairie mud, but where he encounters 
cypress stumps (and it is not infrequent) itis slow work. It requires 8 men 
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including the captain. The prairie where the machine was operating was 
formerly two feet under water, but is now noticeably dry, and the man 
thinks when the canal is finished, that it will drain a great extent of country 
and I see no reason to doubt it. 


A large clam shell, with the fish in it, was brought up from a depth of 8 ft in 
the mud, and I have the shell. 


Cockle shells, such as are common іп shell waters, were found in large 
quantities at Derbigny bridge, with a superficial covering of 6 or 7 feet, 
where no alluvial deposits could have been made for many centuries. The 
natural surface of the ground, at this time, is nearly 5 feet above the water in 
the canal, and is covered with a heavy growth of magnolias, live oaks, and 
sweet gums (Williams 1842:6-7). 


Slaves and foremen lived in cabins built near the canal right-of-way. These were evidently 
taken down and moved along at intervals (LSSC 1841). One suspects that human comforts 
were non-existent in these huts. Rudimentary structures and the nomadic life would have 
precluded such facilities as porches for shade, fireplaces for warmth, and privies. The diet 
consisted primarily of corn, coffee, rice, and items baked from flour (LSSC 1841), 
although there may have been meat taken occasionally from the cattle ranch or hunted in the 
woods. Mosquitoes and other swamp creatures such as alligators and snakes; rain, and 
mud were regular companions. When spring floods filled the swamps and prairies in years 
of high water, foremen were unable to keep their men dry or well (LSSC 1841). 


These conditions, along with the backbreaking labor of digging through earth, tree roots 
and stumps, seem to have taken their toll on the slaves. Of fifty, whose names and ages 
were identified in the company's first bank mortgage in 1833, only sixteen were listed 
seven years later when Derbigny received an extension on part of the loan and renewed the 
mortgage on a different assortment of fifty-three slaves (NONA:Ducatel 1841). An 
important slave, Jack, for example, was conspicuously absent from the list. The company 
had paid $1,000 to purchase the twenty-six year-old out of Norfolk, Virginia, in 1830, and 
he was considered a "good carpenter" (NONA:de Armas 11/16/1830). It is possible that he 
may have been sold, but while numerous acts of sale document the company's acquisitions 
of slaves, none have been found to document any divestitures. More probably, Jack and 
numerous other slaves died or ran away. 


A number of the slaves were skilled, as we learn from the loan renewal of 1841. Ned, 32, 


was a driver; while Jacob, 31, Jackey, 24, and Abraham, 30, were considered "good 
engineers." Spencer, 25, was an engineer, caulker, and carpenter. Jack Shaw, 31, and 
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Mayer were caulkers; while Lewis Johnson and Joe, both 26, were carpenters. These 
slaves no doubt worked the dredge boats and kept them in repair. There were also about a 
dozen women and children, of whom only one, Mohola, 28, was included in 1833. By 
1841, she had two children (NONA:Janin 1833; Ducatel 1841). 


The white overseers were mainly French Acadians from the Lafourche country. They 
included Jean Baptiste Barnard, foreman; Jean Baptiste LeJeune; Jean Pierre Thibodaux; 
Pierre Cyprien Bourgeois; Alexic Amant Ledet; Pierre Laseigne; Antoine Ledet; Evariste 
Moute; Etienne Bourgeois; Jean Baptiste Hebert; Victorin Braud; Adrien Hubert; and 
Maximilien Naquin. In addition, Pierre Barbe was overseer of the canal works. Lewis 
Wagner, superintendent, lacked a Gallic name, but testified in 1840 that he had lived on 
plantations for twenty-two years, eight of which were "on Mr. Derbigny's plantation" 
(LSSC 1841). This is the same Lewis (or Louis) Wagner with whom Derbigny was a 
partner in trying to develop a portion of the "Field Tract" on Bayou Lafourche in the 1840s. 


As the decade of the 1830s drew to a close, the Barataria and Lafourche Canal still had not 
completed the "second canal," the critical link across Vacherie Plantation to Bayou 
Lafourche and the Gulf of Mexico. Gibson's Guide and Directory noted in 1838 that the 
incompletion was holding up recreational and business possibilities at the Gulf. "A 
delightful hotel and bathing house might exist at the Bay [of Barataria ], were the canal 
efficiently completed," lamented the Guide (Evans et al. 1979:44). But despite the slow 
pace, the company was making steady progress. It had finally completed work in Vacherie 
and was working backwards from Bayou Lafourche toward the Vacherie in the spnng of 
1840 when it encountered a physical and financial setback. For this, it filed suit. 


The spring of 1840 brought high water to Bayou Lafourche, the likes of which had not 
been seen in recent memory. Water spilled over the banks of the bayou, flooding to a 
depth of thirty arpents the land where the canal company was working, and bringing to a 
stop all hand labor. 


At the time, the company was working in the long, narrow tract of land fronting Bayou 
Lafourche that they had received from William Field in early 1833. Field had actually been 
representing his wife Eliza Mills Field, the real owner of "Sawmill Plantation" just above 
the canal right-of-way. In the lawsuit, the canal company squarely blamed Eliza Field for 
the flood, because she did not keep up her levees as required by law, especially on that part 
of her land below the canal right-of-way. She was, apparently, notorious along the bayou 
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for not maintaining her levees. Some believed that she profited when her land overflowed, 
because she could use the flood to float logs to her mill, and then when the water receded 
the silt left by the flood filled her land and made it higher. This was fine for her, they 
believed, but it was against the law because the flood waters were never confined to her 
uncultivated tract, but passed over other landowners' properties, rendering their houses 
uninhabitable, and drowning their crops (LSSC 1841). 


Even with the flooding, however, the company had not stopped excavating. By hand, they 
dug а hole 10 to 25 feet long, "leaving a bank of dirt in front of them," or on the swamp 
side. They then pumped the water out of the hóle, removed all stumps with spades, and 
brought in the dredging machine to finish it. The next day, they repeated this pattern of 
work on a second hole, leaving a dike between it and the first to prevent water from 
entering the working area. Excavated dirt was used as a levee around the holes, protecting 
them both from the flood waters spread over the land and from the water they pumped out 
of the excavations (LSSC 1841:65). 


This method of digging was extremely slow, if not exhausting. In the six months between 
March Ist and the end of August, they dug only 3 1/2 arpents, a quarter of their normal 
progress. From 10 to 12 slaves were normally sick from the water or from the increase in 
work, and the foreman had to find busy work, such as cutting wood or repairing machines, 
for many when they could not work at all (LSSC 1841). Mrs. Field's attorneys argued that 
the water had covered the land from other crevasses, or from the Cheramie Canal on the 
lower Lafourche. Given her past non-performance on her levees and in light of testimony 
in the case, however, her defense was not found plausible, and the company won its 
lawsuit both in the Lafourche Parish court and on appeal. The judgment for damages, 
however, was modest. The company had asked for $15,000, and received only $1200. 
This was affirmed in March of 1841 (LSSC 1841), but probably did little to make up for 
lost time. As overseer Barbe saw it, without the delays they would have connected the 
canal with the Lafourche by November 1840. As it was, it could not be before the end of 
the following spring. Derbigny and LeBreton evidently solved the problem of Mrs. Field 
just four months after the lawsuit by purchasing her entire tract for about $18,000 (LPCR, 
7/23/1841, Book R:329-332). 


One hundred and fifty years of use later, it seems inconsequential to worry: about the 


difference of a few months, but in 1840 economic pressures on the company were fierce. 
The Panic of 1837, brought on in part by the consequences of President Jackson's veto of 
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the charter renewal of the Bank of the United States, had caused a collapse of credit. The 
company still owed the Consolidated Association of Planters bank 19,000 piastres, and 
Charles Derbigny had to apply for an extension at the end of 1841. That renewal gave him 
only three years to pay for the debt with interest. At that time he mortgaged the "second" 
canal itself, now complete from Bayou des Allemands to Bayou Lafourche and having a 
40-foot road on either side, plus all of the company's chattels, including 53 slaves and 4 
dredge boats. He also mortgaged the "third" canal from Thibodaux to Bayou Terrebonne, 
but there were still 27 arpents to dig on the main canal projected to connect the west bank of 
Bayou Lafourche directly with Bayou Terrebonne from Lockport (NONA:Ducatel 1841). 


Charles Derbigny may have personally provided some working capital to the canal 
company since, in April of 1843, Charles Caffin and C. Derbigny appeared before C. 
Foulon, a notary in New Orleans, and acknowledged that the company was indebted to 
Derbigny for $8173.20 and that repayment would be made in 6 notes. To secure these 
notes the company mortgaged in favor of Derbigny the following: 56 slaves; four boats 
with motors (three of these, Nos. 1,2, and 3, were operating between the Mississippi and 
Bayou Lafourche and the fourth, No. 4, was operating on Bayou Terrebonne); the canal 
from Bayou des Allemands to B. Lafourche (1.е., the portion of the canal crossing Vacherie 
Plantation); and the canal from B. Lafourche to B. Terrebonne (LPCR, 4/12/1843, Book 
T:234-237). 


The canal company had several years since begun to develop the town of Lockport, which 
at that time they called Longueville. The name was appropriate, because the town was sited 
on the two narrow "Field" tracts which faced each other on Bayou Lafourche (NONA:Janin 
1833). Since only a relatively small part of the land was actually required for the canal 
right-of-way through the tracts, and since the junction of the Company Canal and Bayou 
Lafourche had the promise of developing into an entrepot, it seemed like good business to 
have the land subdivided. The company, therefore, auctioned off the lots in February of 
1837, and received some useful revenues from them. The mix of people who purchased 
the lots was a measure of the confidence they all had in both the canal and in the 
development. Buyers included the developers--including most members of the canal 
company board--and a number of New Orleans businessmen, both white and free colored 
(NONA:Mossy 1837). 


Longueville's locks were evidently critical to the success of the Company Canal. A report 
by the State Engineer in 1847 disclosed that the company had allowed its canal to fill with 
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"organic debris," but that "completion of the locks at Lockport in 1852 increased its 
navigability" (Davis 1985:156). In time, the Company Canal justified its owners' hopes by 
becoming the standard route to New Orleans from the Lafourche. This pattern continued 
until the twentieth century. 


During the late nineteenth century, however, the Barataria and Lafourche Canal Company 
became extinct. Robert Ruffin Barrow purchased its water bottoms and banks, and resold 
them to private individuals during the early part of this century. Eventually, the federally- 
sponsored Intracoastal Canal supplanted the Company Canal and other relatively small 
private canals. In 1930, Charles E. Gheens the owner of Golden Ranch Plantation 
acquired all of the Company Canal between Bayou des Allemands and Bayou Lafourche 
(LPCR, 8/28/1930, Book 66:421). Today, the Company Canal, still a part of Golden 
Ranch, survives as a peaceful, little-used, and little-known bayou far removed from its 
days as one of Louisiana's major commercial arteries. 


Vacherie Plantation Under ti 
Consolidated Association of the Plant f Louisi 1871-1878 


The Consolidated Association of the Planters of Louisiana (CAPOL) was a land bank 
incorporated under an act of the Louisiana Legislature on March 16, 1827. Sugar planters 
eager to secure better credit facilities established it, and other similar banks, in response to 
bitter attitudes towards the Bank of the United States following the Panic of 1819 (Reed 
1963:47). Other similar land banks in Louisiana were the Union Bank (1831), the 
Citizen's Bank (1833), and the Mechanics and Traders Bank (1833). Unlike other similar 
institutions which raised capitol from subscribers in the form of cash, the Consolidated 
Association of the Planters of Louisiana raised initial capitol with loans for which the 
bank's bonds were to be issued payable in 5, 10 and 15 years, bearing 5% per year 
interest. These loans were secured by a mortgage on productive property granted by each 
stockholder in favor of the bank for an amount equal to the par value of his (the 
stockholder) stock at $500 per share. Stockholders paid no money, but were eligible to 
obtain a loan from the bank equal to 1/2 the value of their stock (i.e., the value of their 
mortgaged property) (Denis 1884:279-285). The stockholder paid interest on the cash 
loan, but did not have to provide collateral for it beyond the property mortgaged for the 
stock shares. Initially, only planters could be stockholders, although, this limitation was 
lifted in later years. CAPOL and the other land banks created a way for planters, business 
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interests, and legislators in land-rich and cash-poor Louisiana to leverage their immovable 
assets to create capital for econornic expansion. 


Among the original founders of CAPOL were Pierre Derbigny and his son Charles Zénon 
Derbigny, the latter at one time held the presidency of the Association (Villere 1981:123). 
As noted earlier, Charles Derbigny and Noel LeBreton had mortgaged Vacherie Plantation a 
number of times in favor of CAPOL in order to raise the money needed to develop sugar 
production on the plantation. 


A legislative act of 1828 modified the original charter of CAPOL to guarantee the bank's 
loans by issuing state bonds. Many of these were sold to European investors through 
Baring Brothers and Company of London. In 1830, the House of Baring purchased the 
securities of the Association for slightly over $1.5 million. During the depression of 1837, 
the Consolidated Association of Planters was one of only two banks in the state that was 
paying specie upon demand. In 1839, however, the bank failed to make interest payments 
because of economic strain caused by deflating land value, crop failures, and poor 
investing. Because of this, CAPOL came under state control in 1842. Following 
numerous unsuccessful attempts to restore the bank's solvency, the Legislature passed an 
act in 1866 that initiated liquidation of the majority of the Association's assets. The 
Association was placed into the hands of receivers, and for the next 13 years CAPOL's 
activities centered primarily around the operation of three plantations: Kenmore and Home 
in St. Charles Parish, and Vacherie (Hunter et al. 1988:64). 


Charles Derbigny's sale of Vacherie Plantation to CAPOL was for $95,675.45 for the land 
and $6000 for "the animals, cattle, utensils..." (LPCR, 3/1871, Book 13:745). 
Considering the depressed economy of the period, this seems to have been a fairly high 
price for the property. The 1871 document of sale provides the following description of 
items included in the purchase: 


..the carts, agricultural implements & things thereto belonging without 
exception. The said buildings and improvements consisting principally in a 
brick sugarhouse well built, covered partly with tiles & partly with slates, 
measuring 190 feet in length; in said sugarhouse is put up one good & 
strong steam engine, one set of rollers, two set of kettles, one bascule. 
Two brick purgeries covered with slates, each measuring 80 feet in length. 
A large & well built saw mill, with a strong & good steam engine. A 
draining wheel 24 feet in diameter moved by a good steam engine; a still 
house with two stills, two dwelling houses with kitchens; pigeon house, а 





blacksmith shop, twelve brick cabins & several wooden cabins, a hospital, 
two stables & a cow house" (LPCR, 3/1871, Book 13:745). 


Also sold were 24 mules, 12 horses, 16 "labouring oxen," 3 bulls, 34 cows, 40 "young 
cattle," a flock of sheep and of goats, "two trucks, one small chaland [flat boat], one pair of 
scales & its weights & all which was acquired by the said C.Z. Derbigny since the 
purchase he made of the undivided half belonging to N.B. LeBreton." The sugarhouse 
described in the sale document was in use until the 1920s, and portions are still standing 
(Figure 15). 


Many of the papers of the Association, including letter books, diaries, check books, 
mortgage records, etc., are extant, and these provide a fairly complete picture of activities 
related to Vacherie Plantation (CAPOL, Papers, various years). Most important and 
interesting are the indications that the Association made absolutely no effort to continue 
sugar cultivation at Vacherie, despite the existence of extensive cultivating and processing 
equipment and facilities as mentioned in the 1871 sale document. In fact, soon after their 
purchase of the property the Association began to dismantle and sell some of the sugar- 
making equipment on the plantation. Sugar records also indicate that there was no 
production at Vacherie under the Association's ownership (see Table 1). 


Why the Association purchased Vacherie Plantation, if they did not intend to use it for 
sugar production, remains unanswered. The Association's financial difficulties at the time 
were significant, and they seem to have been in no position to acquire additional property. 
In May of 1871, just two months after the acquisition of Vacherie, the Association wrote a 
letter to N.B. Browne, President of the Fidelity Insurance Trust & Safe Deposit, Company 
of Philadelphia concerning the inability of CAPOL to meet its bond payments. That letter 
notes: 


..the last crop was a failure and the depreciation of that kind of property 
[i.e., sugar property] is unprecedented in this state. We have seized 
property and were obliged to buy them, for one fifth of their value, before 
the war & still the property is a dead weight in our hands; being obliged to 
keep them in cultivating order, we have lands & no money; there is no 
market whatever for sugar estates at the present time...(CAPOL, Letter 
Book, April 1842-April 1876). 


Vacherie Plantation was fully equipped to grow and process sugar when purchased in 
1871, and it seems that it would have been relatively inexpensive to keep it in production 


rather than let it sit idle. The other sugar plantations owned by CAPOL were kept in 
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production. For example, in 1873, the sugar crops from Kenmore and Home Plantations 
- brought $23,207.33, and in 1874 the Kenmore sugar was sold for $27,308.64 and that 
from Home Plantation brought $14,352.11 (CAPOL, Cash Book 1872-1876). One 
wonders why no effort was made to make Vacherie similarly productive. As mentioned 
earlier, CAPOL may have purchased Vacherie primarily as a favor to Charles Derbigny, 
because of his long-standing relationship with the Association. It is also possible that the 
Association was indebted to Derbigny and were obligated to purchase the plantation, 
although no record of such indebtedness has been found. | 


The very earliest entry in CAPOL records concerning Vacherie Plantation, 1s found in the 
= Cash Book for April 30, 1871. On that day an entry was made noting: "Lavacherie 
Plantation-as per account-Chs Derbigny to 30 April 1871-$771.04" (CAPOL, Cash Book, 
1871). What this payment was for is not known. Soon after its purchase of Vacherie 
Plantation, CAPOL engaged Octave Reggio as an overseer and caretaker. Reggio was also 
employed by CAPOL as a "sugar maker" at Home and Kenmore Plantations, but he 
apparently made little effort to farm "Lavacherie," as the plantation was commonly referred 
to. The absence of any intent to process sugar on Vacherie is reflected in the fact that 
CAPOL failed to acquire any fire insurance for the plantation during its ownership. The 
common practice was to purchase fire insurance on the sugar house and equipment, at least 
се during the grinding season, and there are numerous records of CAPOL buying insurance 
for Home and Kenmore Plantations throughout the 1870s (CAPOL, Insurance Books, 
1873-1880). In August of 1873, the Association wrote to the Board of Appraisers of 
Lafourche Parish attempting to have the tax appraisement of the plantation reduced. That 
letter noted that the property "is assessed $40,000, an increase of Ten Thousand dollars 
over the appraisement of last year when the plantation had in cultivation over one hundred 
acres of cane & corn, this year it is not cultivated & abandoned" (CAPOL, Letter Book, 
April 1842-April 1876). During its period of ownership, CAPOL made several efforts, 
generally successfully, to have the yearly tax assessment for Vacherie Plantation reduced, 
Е almost always stressing the fact that the plantation was not in cultivation. 


= The Association did continue to expend some small amount of money on the plantation for 
a few years, since "pay rolls" for Vacherie are recorded from the time of their purchase 
through February 1874. After that date none were paid, and efforts were made to lease the 
property for use as a stock farm. The payroll records do suggest that a crop of cane was 
harvested and processed the year the Association acquired Vacherie (1.е., 1871); a crop 
probably planted by Charles Derbigny. The payroll costs for September and October of 
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1871 totaled $3032.65, in contrast to averages of less than $300 per month in following 
years. September and October were the months when harvesting and processing of the 
sugar cane began and when labor costs would be highest. In addition, the Cash Books 
note that $100 was "pd to Reggio’ in November of 1871 (CAPOL, Cash Book 1859- 
1872). This probably refers to Octave Reggio, a sugar-maker, and he was, presumably, 
making sugar at Vacherie in November of 1871. 


From the outset the Association had no intention of expending large sums on Vacherie. On 
December 30, 1871, J. Lavergne, a lawyer for CAPOL, wrote to Octave Reggio stating 
that business had never been as bad as it was now and telling him to reduce the expenses of 
those on the plantation "to the lowest possible," and to make only needed repairs. 
Lavergne stated that the current aim was to spend as little as possible, but to maintain the 
property in the unlikely event a buyer may appear. He recommended that Reggio plant 
about 50 acres if possible (CAPOL, Letter Book April 1842-April 1876). 


The removal of the plantation from the production of sugar is recorded in the sale of 
processing equipment and machinery, which seems to have continued throughout the 
period the Association owned the property. On May 31, 1874, a considerable amount of 
iron was sold off the plantation to A.A. Goodin for $105, and in August "one old draining 
machine" was sold to L. Schwartz for $400 (CAPOL, Cash Book 1872-1876). The Cash 
Book for September of that year records the following entry for "Lavacherie Plantation": 


"Sold to Leeds & Co. 
58,365 lbs old iron @ $23 per ton 
in city $642.01 
less dist allowed 8.65 $633.36 
Sold to ? 15 tons @ 15 
taken on plantation $120.00 $120.00" 


In January 1876, a record appears stating that "Mr. Reggio says the still and other valuable 
copper were sold but no entry for it is found" (CAPOL, Diary 1876). Later, on July 31, 
1876, there is an entry in the CAPOL Expense Journal for $60 "Cash to La Уасһегіе," for a 
"Kettle sold...out of the sugar house," and a letter from Octave Reggio stating: "Here 
enclosed you will find a draft of sixty dollars for a Kettle of sixty inches in diameter that I 
sold to Mr. Foret & Co. at a dollar an inch. Please accuse reception". The kettle was 
shipped from the plantation with Captain Atherez (?) aboard the "Lugger Belle dame" 
(CAPOL, Letters Received 1876-1879). In August of the same year there is record of 
some sugar house equipment shipped from Vacherie Plantation to Home Plantation. This 
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equipment consisted of two iron drums, two wooden drums, 10 "Friction" wheels, and 
two cane "carrier chains" (CAPOL, Diary 1876). 


The Association continued the dismantling of sugar machinery up until the time they 
disposed of the property in 1879. In a letter dated September 17, 1878, Captain M.M. 
Sweeny aboard the "schooner O'Riley" wrote that he was bringing 3 iron sugar kettles 
from the plantation; one measuring 72 inches in diameter, one 78 inches, and one 60 
inches. He also noted that he was quarantined at the Vacherie for 10 days because of 
yellow fever (CAPOL, Letters Received 1876-1879). 


It is apparent that the Association did little toward improving or making Vacherie Plantation 
economically productive. Except for the sale of equipment from the plantation, the only 
income derived from the property was from leases and sale of cattle, and this amounted to 
very little. Some idea of the condition and activities on the plantation can be found in the 
letter books of the Association. In July 1876, Octave Reggio provided a description of the 
property and an inventory of the stock (This document is in French as is almost all of the 
Correspondence with Reggio and his successor, Drausin Choueste). He stated that "There 
is on the place" 55 cows; 40 two and three year old cattle; 30 "sucking calves"; 37 head 
(cattle?) on the bayou, 3 horses and 1 old mule, and a flock of about 25 goats. He noted 
that "I do not pay any rent for the place" and recorded that there were "...5 families living 
on the bayou [Bayou Vacherie 7). There is no dwelling house on the bayou. About 30 
pecan trees on the bayou. Of the 24 mules before I came on the place 16 were taken away, 
eight old mules were left on the place, 7 died and is one living." Reggio goes on to state 
that he sold 5 of the 9 horses and 1 died; 9 of the 12 oxen were shipped to Kenmore 
Plantation and 3 had died. There were 77 head of cattle when he came and that there were 
200 sheep last year but "a kind of disease fell among them" and they all died. He also 
noted that he lost 30 head of cattle the previous year and had sold 18 head for $286 
(CAPOL, Letters Received 1876-1879). 


Reggio went on to write that the previous year (1875) he had rented the plantation for 
$700, but that none of the people on the place could pay him any rent. He stated that only 
the families "on the bayou" could afford to pay rent and they had agreed to pay $60. He 
also indicated that he had made arrangements with his brother to gin moss and that his 
brother kept the sawmill on the property in working order. Reggio ends his letter stating 
that he intends to leave the place but that his nephew would remain (CAPOL, Letters 
Received 1876-1879). 








In a deposition provided with his 1876 inventory of the property, Reggio noted that the 
"Draining machine and appurtenances, one of the sugar milis and five (2) copper stills, 
were sold by the Bank and removed from the place" and that: 


The sawmill and machinery 1s in good order. The sugar house, considering 
the long time it has been out of use, is in very good order. There is one 
Sugar Mill Engine and boilers, apparently in good condition and if needed 
for use could be placed so at very little expense. the buildings are all old. 
The two dwelling houses and the Negro quarters are good. Those buildings 
such as the distillery and stables are in ruins (CAPOL, Letters Received 
1876-1879). 


In July 1876, Drausin Choueste, apparently Octave Reggio's nephew, became manager of 
Vacherie Plantation and administered it for the Association until it was sold. In 1876, the 
pasturage on the plantation was leased to Oscar Lepine, and soon after he requested to 
purchase the cattle on the property. After a considerable period of time, which included 
even sending a butcher from New Orleans to inspect the cattle, in February 1878, the 
receivers of the Association agreed to sell Lepine the cattle for $1500. 


The CAPOL documents indicate that some conflicts occurred between Choueste and the 
Negroes living on Vacherie. In September 1876, Henderson Brown, noting that he was 
"from the Plantation," wrote to Benjamin Flanders, one of the receivers of CAPOL, stating 
that the "gentlemen that oversee the place" want people to pay "house rent," but that the 
houses were in very bad condition, not having been repaired in 40 years and they were not 
worth paying rent on. Brown asked if they could repair the houses and deduct it from the 
house rent (CAPOL, Letters Received 1876-1879). A month later, Choueste wrote to 
Flanders requesting that someone in authority from CAPOL needed to tell the Negroes on 
the plantation that their houses would be repaired, but they would have to pay rent. 


Conditions apparently did not improve, because the following year, in June, Choueste 
requested and was given the authority to remove "trespassers" from Vacherie. Mr. J.G. 
Chamberlain, a U.S. Commissioner, was sent to Vacherie to ascertain the facts concerning 
the alleged trespassers. In his report, Chamberlain states he proceeded to Vacherie on the 
21st of June 1877 and found the trespasser occupying a room in one of the Negro quarters 
belonging to an Allen Long. The "trespasser" made a statement to Chamberlain. Не 
indicated that his name was Charles Augustus Festel, and that he was a German by birth 
and a tailor by occupation. He had lived in New Orleans, but for the past year had resided 





in Lockport. Festel stated that he was a Justice of the Peace for the 14th Ward of 
Lafourche Parish and that he had come to Vacherie at the request of Allen Long, and had 
set up an office in the quarters in order to handle claims for "bounty and back pay" for 
several of the men on the place (CAPOL, Letters Received 1876-1879). Festel said that he 
respected Mr. Choueste's authority but would not be "run from the house where he is a 
guest." He further indicated that he required only a few more days to finish his work and 
then would leave. However, if the receivers demanded it, he will leave immediately. 
Festel concluded his statement be remarking that he had "things to report" to Eustis and 
Flanders (CAPOL, Letters Received 1876-1879). 


Chamberlain reported that he took no action, but did ask Choueste why he had made 
unfounded charges about trespassing. Choueste responded that Festel spoke no French 
and he (Choueste) spoke little English and, therefore, was unable to understand what was 
going on. Chamberlain did listen to "the clamorous requests" of severa] men on the place. 
They said that Mr. Choueste was extorting from them $2 per acre for land that they farmed 
and $3 per month for house rent and had threatened to evict them if they didn't pay. 
Choueste had even taken Henderson Brown to court (apparently because of his letter to 
CAPOL) to have him evicted, but had lost the case. Chamberlain reported that Choueste 
said he would cease trying to evict people. Chamberlain finished his report stating that the 
cattle on the place were in "magnificent" condition, but that all else was in ruin (CAPOL, 
Letters Received 1876-1879). This conflict, between overseer, Negroes and governmental 
authority (Festel and Chamberlain) at Vacherie Plantation typified a common situation in 
post-reconstruction Louisiana. 


Commencing in 1876, the Association began to receive letters from individuals interested in 
purchasing or leasing the Vacherie Plantation. For example on October 30, 1876, the 
receivers appointed to handle the affairs of the Association received a letter from a number 
of men from Assumption Parish. These were: Henry Johnson, Felix Pike, Archie 
Cunningham, T. Steward, Adam Bates, Alfred Wells, Robt. Armstrong, Joseph Plug 
(Pugh 7), Land Henderson, Moser | ite (7), Thomas Martin and F.T. Chinn. These men 
wrote that they were interested in buying Vacherie Plantation and were "again" asking if, or 
when, it would be for sale and for how much. They stated that if the receivers sold to them 
it would "confer a lasting favor on we, the undersigned colored men" (CAPOL, Letters 
Received 1876-1879). The writers went on to note that if Vacherie could not be sold could 
they be provided with information on where they could buy a "plantation in running order." 
On January 30, 1878, the Association received a short and terse letter from John R. 
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Gheens of Louisville, Kentucky, stating that he desired to buy Vacherie Plantation. 
Gheens offered $12,000 if, after visiting the plantation it suited him, and if clear title could 
be obtained, and if his offer was accepted within six days (CAPOL, Letters Received 1876- 
1879). Legally, the Association, because its assets were in receivership, could not sell the 
plantation directly to an individual without authority of the courts, and the Association 
informed Gheens of this. In 1878, the state legislature called for the final liquidation of the 
remaining assets of the Association, and, as a result, in 1879 Vacherie Plantation was sold 
at public auction to John R. Gheens of Louisville, Kentucky, for $13,000 (LPCR, 
4/10/1879, Book 19:119-122). 


Golden Ranch. Plantation 1879-Present 


John Gheens acquired Vacherie Plantation primarily to produce sugar, an outgrowth of his 
family's candy factory in Louisville, Kentucky (Mr. Louis Rogers, personal 
communication 1987). Since CAPOL seems to have removed most of the equipment from 
the sugar house and abandoned the fields on the plantation, a considerable amount of 
money work was required to get the plantation back into production. It was not until 1883 
that sugar was again produced on Vacherie. By 1884, Gheens had installed in the sugar 
house a steam-train system with vacuum pans and a centrifuge for separating the molasses 
from the sugar (see Table 1). 


Soon after his purchase of what had been the core of Charles Derbigny's plantation, John 
Gheens bought the large tract of land lying south of Bayou Vacherie known as the 
"Vacherie Charbonnet" (Figure 16). This property had been part of the original grant to 
Claude Dubreuil, and Gheens was able to obtain the over 20,000 acres of land for $800 
"cash in hand" (LPCR, 4/8/1880, Book 19:570). This tract fronted Bayou Vacherie along 
its southern bank, and extended back from the 80-arpent line along Bayou Lafourche. 
Lake Salvador and Bayou Catahoula bounded the eastern and southern limits of the 
property, respectively. Gheens purchased this property from Oscar Lepine for $800. As 
discussed earlier, in 1914 a lawsuit declared that the western portion of the Vacherie 
Charbonnet actually belonged to the heirs of Louis Harang and that segment of the tract 
was removed from the Golden Ranch Plantation holdings. 


The second and third tracts of land acquired by Gheens, later known collectively as "Tract 


Three" of Golden Ranch Plantation, were two parcels of land lying in the northern part of 
the old Vacherie Plantation that the Livaudais heirs had subdivided and sold at auction in 
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Figure 16. Properties purchased by John R. Gheens and his brothers. 
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1838. The area in Tract Three consisted of Lots 51, 52, 55, and 56 on the 1835 Bourgerol 
Plan of the Vacherie Dugué (see Figure 16). These four lots consisted primarily of marsh 
land and encompassed an area of 14,067 square arpents. Gheens acquired all of this 
property in 1890 from the succession of Pierre Thibodaux for $270.50 (LPCR, 1/24/1890, 
Book 25:29-35). 


On the same day that John Gheens purchased these four lots, he and his brothers, Charles 
W. and Joseph R. Gheens, incorporated the "Golden Ranch Sugar and Cattle Company, 
Limited" (Figure 17) (LPCR, 1/24/1890, Book 25:100-104). John Gheens was President, 
Charles was Vice President and Joseph was Secretary and Treasurer. This is the first use 
of the name Golden Ranch for the property, a name apparently selected by John Gheens or 
his brothers. Also on the same day, John Gheens sold Vacherie Plantation, the Vacherie 
Charbonnet (called "The Lake Side Stock Farm"), and the four lots of Tract Three to the 
Golden Ranch Sugar and Cattle Company, Limited for $35,000, paid in 350 shares of 
stock valued at $100 each (LPCR, 1/24/1890, Book 25:100-104). 


In 1896, John R. Gheens, separately from his brothers, purchased 2000 acres of land 
consisting of Lots 45 and 46 on the Bourgerol Plan (see Figure 16). He bought this 
property from Leon Drexler for $350 (LPCR, 6/1/1986, Book 30:63). In following years, 
these two lots were normally considered separately from the rest of Golden Ranch 
Plantation, and what use was made of them is unknown. 


The Gheens brothers apparently intended to get out of the sugar business, because, in 
1906, John Gheens, acting for the Golden Ranch Sugar and Cattle Company, sold all of 
the Company's property to Ralph Ash of Duluth, Minnesota, for $375,000. Included in 
the sale was: 


all timber, the sugar mill, wharehouses [sic], shops, barns, pumping or 
drainage plants, houses, cottages, store-buildings, railroad tracks, car 
equipments, horses, mules, dredge-boats and its machinery and apparatus, 
boats, agricultural and other implements, tools and equipment....all 
machinery, boilers, engines, pumps, dynamos, motors, hoists, crushers, 
vats, water-wheel saws, frames, carriages, track shafts, gas & electric 
fixtures, tools, utensils, appliances for the transmission of power or steam 
or the conveyance or treatment of sugar, sugar cane, sugar, timber, or other 
products...stock of goods in store and the gasoline boat, Louisville 
10/21/1906, Book 40:677-680) 


This list documents some of the extensive improvements the Gheens' had made to the 
plantation, including a narrow gauge railroad to carry cane from the fields to the mill, and 
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the installation of electricity and gas. Ralph Ash, immediately upon purchase of Golden 
Ranch, sold all of the "trees and timber" on the property to Robert Н. Bownman of New 
Orleans for $175,000. Bownman had 25 years to remove the timber and could construct 
any tramways, canals and camps that didn't interfere with cultivation (LPCR, 10/21/1906, 
Book 40:680-684). The rather high price paid for the timber rights reflects the logging 
boom which Louisiana was experiencing in the early years of this century. An expanding 
national market, the decline of the northern lumber industry, plus several technological 
innovations made in the late nineteenth century, had made logging, particularly of cypress, 
more economically feasible in south Louisiana than it had been in the past (Mancil 1972). 


Ralph Ash's venture with Golden Ranch was unsuccessful, and in 1908 he defaulted on 
payments and the property was reacquired at sheriff's sale by the Golden Ranch Sugar and 
Cattle Company (LPCR, 5/26/1908, Book 41:478-481). In 1910, the Company sold all of 
the Golden Ranch property to John R. Gheens, "unmarried, of lawful age," for $480,000 
(LPCR, 10/27/1910, Book 43:268-272). Exempted from the sale was any timber that had 
been sold. Gheens, on the same day, sold the plantation to Charles D. Garnett and 
Frederick P. Morrill of New Orleans for the same sum, $480,000 (LPCR, 10/27/1910, 
Book 43:274). A few days later, on October 31, 1910, Garnett and Morrill incorporated 
the Golden Ranch Land and Drainage Company, and on November 3 they sold Golden 
Ranch Plantation to the newly formed company for $1,359,600, of which $990,000 was 
paid in the form of shares of stock in the company (LPCR, 11/3/1910, Book 43:283-287). 


The Golden Ranch Land and Drainage Company, as Robert Ash had done earlier, failed to 
make payments on the property, and, in 1914, it was seized and sold at sheriff's sale to 
John R. Gheens, acting for the Gheens Realty Company, for $25,000 (LPCR, 6/6/1914, 
Book 46:52). Since that time, the plantation has remained in the Gheens family. In 1920, 
the Gheens Realty Company was liquidated and Golden Ranch was sold to Charles W. 
Gheens. After the death of Charles W. Gheens in 1927, his son Charles Edward Gheens 
acquired the plantation at public auction for $115,000 (LPCR, 3/2/1929, Book 
62:Document 16778). At this time the plantation was described as consisting of 1600 acres 
of cultivable lands, 8400 acres of "high wooded cut over lands," and 19,500 acres of "wet 
prairie lands." Sold with the land were all of the buildings and: 


The farming tools and implements consisting of 11 harrows, 24 2-mule 
plows, 2 4-mule plows, 9 disc cultivators, 13 hoes, 4 Moline plows, 3 
Magnolia plows, 40 sets of harness, 7 double moldboards, 7 wagons, 2 
large carts, 2 small carts, 3 hay rakes, 1 mowing machine, 20 cane knives, 


large carts, 2 small carts, 3 hay rakes, 1 mowing machine, 20 cane knives, 
6 ditch bank blades, 1 Chevrolet truck, 1 old tractor, 2 listers, 1 Oliver 
plow, 1 Avery disc plow, 1 cane loader, 60 cane cars, 2 small plows, 1 
potato digger, 1 small iron harrow, and the live stock consisting of about 
233 head cattle, 54 head mules, 150 head chickens, 458 head cattle, 9 mules 
all as will appear from the inventory thereof on file in said succession 
(LPCR, 3/2/1929:Book 62:Document 16788) 


Charles E. Gheens' father, Charles W., seems to have been heavily indebted to various 
individuals and banks at the time of his death. A mineral lease document of the period 
noted that "due to the large amount of debt and to the status of the assets of the estate, the 
said estate is in such a condition that in the ordinary course of administration the assets will 
not equal the liabilities (LPCR, 5/10/1937, Book 81:Document 35243). This indebtedness 
was apparently reason enough for Irma Gheens Williams and Nora Gheens Carter to 
relinquish all rights to Golden Ranch Plantation to their brother- Charles E. Gheens in 1937 
for a payment of $15,000 each (LPCR, 5/10/1937, Book 81:Document 35243). This 
represents the last significant land transaction relating to Golden Ranch Plantation. 


Under the ownership of the Gheens family, Golden Ranch continued in use primarily as a 
sugar plantation. However, sugar processing on the plantation was discontinued in 1925 
when the mill was closed (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). In some 
instances, the cultivation of sugar cane was leased out. For example, in 1918 Golden 
Ranch Plantation leased the rights to cultivate cane on the plantation to Sampey & Brothers 
for a period of 4 years. Sampey & Brothers would receive 80% of the average price of 
"Yellow Clarified" sugar per ton of cane processed. In return, Sampey & Brothers would 
pay the plantation 50 cents for every ton of cane grown, they would cut all weeds and clear 
ditches, they would "take care of the negroes," plus the plantation would receive one 
quarter of "all corn, potatoes & onions raised" (LPCR, 2/25/1918, Book 49:95). 


Like many other plantations in the region, tenants were moved onto the property in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century. These individuals helped with the cultivation and 
processing of cane as well as other crops. In some years in the 1930s, tenants grew large 
quantities of potatoes (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). Some of the 
lease arrangements with tenants have been recorded in the Lafourche Parish courthouse. 
One of the tenants in 1910 was Alfred Dorsey, who, for a year's rent of $840.59, was 
provided with a variety of farming equipment plus "one horse mule named Hawk" and 
seven "mare mules named Anna, Kattie, Philia, Lelia, Dora, May and Mattie" (LPCR, 
12/19/1910, Book 43:332). By the 1930s, outside of the main residential complex at 
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Gheens, over 50 structures (houses, barns, etc.) associated with tenant residences were 
scattered over the plantation. Upon the death of Charles Edward Gheens in 1961, an 
inventory revealed that there were a total of 54 houses on the plantation, a number of which 
were tenant residences (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1989). Since that time 
almost all of the structures outside of the central community of Gheens have been 
dismantled or removed, and no tenants remain. 


In addition, timber, minerals and fur were extracted from the property. For example, in 
1910 all of "the prairie fronting on Bayou des Allemands" above Bayou Vacherie was 
leased for trapping to W.E. Dufrene for nine months for $1,000 a month (LPCR, 
8/1/1910, Book 43:297-298). In 1925, Charles Edward Gheens leased trapping rights on 
the plantation to Harris J. Waguespack for $3,000. Under the terms of this lease a small 
amount of land was reserved for "trapping by plantation hands" (LPCR, 10/12/1925, 
Document 12020). This lease with Waguespack was renewed the following year with the 
added stipulation that Charles Gheens would receive 10% of the fur production (LPCR, 
9/30/1926, Book 58:273). 


Almost no non-public records relating to the Gheens' ownership of Golden Ranch 
Plantation have been discovered. Among the few documents located are some of the 
plantation trapping records of the 1920s, 30s, and 40s, found by Mrs. Angelina Rogers, 
life-long resident of Golden Ranch Plantation and Postmistress at the Gheens Post Office, 
located in the Golden Ranch Plantation Store. In the 1929-30 trapping season the 
following hides were taken: 184,051 muskrats (or "rats" as they are listed), 376 raccoons, 
657 mink, 589 opossums, and 5 otters. The total value of the hides was $83,772.00 of 
which $23,048.82 was the plantation's share. The following year the catch consisted of 
235,020 muskrats, 829 mink, 296 raccoons, 426 opossums, and 15 otters. In this year 
muskrat hides were bringing about 29 cents each, mink about $2.51, raccoon about $2.80, 
opossum about 25 cents and otter about $8.00. Ten years later, in 1940-41, the pelt 
harvest had fallen to 34,835 muskrats, 451 mink, 278 raccoon, 63 opossums, and 15 otter, 
bringing a total of $32,435.15, of which the plantations 35% share amounted to 
$11,349.71. While the yearly fur harvest was fairly high, the large number of trappers in 
some years (e.g., 101 in 1935-36) resulted in relative small incomes for individuals. 


An extensive amount of timber was cut off of Golden Ranch Plantation lands during the 


early years of this century. Major lumber camps were established at Dixie Camp, on the 
lower end of the Bayou Matherne natural levee ridge, and on Petit Bois Bayou at its 
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juncture with Bayou Vacherie. Some of the ditches, roads апа earthen loading platforms 
left from timbering activities are still present at this latter location, designated as 
archaeological site 16 LF 136 (Hunter et al. 1988:165). 


The earliest recorded mineral lease on Golden Ranch Plantation seems to have been in 
1919. In March of that year Gheens Realty Company leased to the Texas Company of 
Houston the nghts to explore for oil, gas and sulphur on Golden Ranch (LPCR, 
3/20/1919, Book 50:249). Тһе conditions of the lease were that Texas Company must drill 
2 wells, one within 60 days of the lease, and that they would pay to Gheens Realty 
Company royalties of 1/8 on all oil and gas and $1 per ton on all sulphur mined. The lease 
was to last for 5 years, however, in 1920 another mineral lease with the same royalty 
conditions was made between Gheens Realty Company and Will J. Gibbons (LPCR, 
3/22/1920, Book 51:409). The implementation of this new agreement suggests that the 
Texas Company did not begin exploration within the 60 time limit established and had to 
give up their lease. Presumably, oil and gas exploration began in or soon after 1920, but it 
appears that money-making production did not begin until after 1935, the year Charles E. 
Gheens leased the mineral rights of the entire plantation to Louisiana Land and Exploration 
Company and Amerada Petroleum Corporation. 


Golden Ranch Plantation has continued in use as a sugar plantation, although since the 
death of Charles E. and his wife їп the 19705, all of the cultivation on the property has been 
by lessees. The Gheens Foundation, Inc., a board established by the Gheens', now owns 
and operates the plantation. In addition to sugar cultivation, in the past few years a large 
portion of the noncultivated portion of the plantation has been leased to the Cenac Company 
of Houma which is developing and managing the property for its hunting and trapping 
potential. A small group of people continue to live on the plantation, mostly residing in the 
small community known as Gheens; the mill and residential area developed by Charles 
Derbigny and Noel LeBreton in the 1830s. 
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CHAPTER 4: FIELD METHODS AND RESULTS 
Introduction 


One of the goals of the present study was to continue the research begun in 1987 and 
achieve total pedestrian survey coverage of the habitable portion of Golden Ranch 
Plantation. The field survey was designed to achieve this goal in as efficient a manner as 
possible. The 1987 survey had covered 1482.2 acres of elevated natural levee and 14.32 
miles of canals along which banklines were examined. Fifty five archaeological sites had 
been located and several previously known sites were revisited (Figure 18). These sites 
have provided a considerable amount of information on site distributions, conditions, age, 
etc., on Golden Ranch. To some extent, the techniques used in the field in 1988 and 1989 
were directed by the findings of the 1987 study. In particular, that study had demonstrated 
that, at least in areas minimally impacted by modern agriculture, prehistoric sites could be 
numerous, although each site could be small; often consisting of a scatter of Rangia cuneata 
shell covering only a few meters of area (Hunter et al. 1988). In addition, it had been 
learned that prehistoric sites would tend to be located close to stream channels and would 
be concentrated at the junctures of crevasse channels and main streams. As a result of this 
knowledge, the field crew made a particular effort to carefully examine the natural levees 
close to the main channel and at crevasse junctures. The survey, however, did not neglect 
other types of settings. The total area surveyed on the property for all three field seasons is 
shown in Figure 19. 


1988 Field S 


The 1988 survey was conducted during the period June 13 through July 20 and was 
confined to pedestrian coverage of areas of natural levee not examined during the 1987 
study. Most of the area covered in 1988 consisted of cultivated sugar cane fields. In these 
areas, coverage was obtained by having crew members walk every 10th row of planted 
sugar cane. Since the sugar cane is planted in rows just over 1 meter apart, this technique 
produced survey transects spaced every 12 to 15 m. This close spacing was considered 
desirable in our objective of obtaining very complete survey coverage of the plantation 
property. It should be noted that very few sites found in the sugar cane fields covered an 
area less than 15 m across, in part, because they had been scattered by plowing. 
Therefore, almost all sites were encountered on two or more survey transects. 
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Some of the 1988 survey was conducted in pasture or wooded areas. In these areas, 
survey coverage was obtained by having crew members walk "skirmish lines" spaced 
about 20 m apart. Shovel tests were dug periodically; placed primarily in areas considered 
most likely to contain archaeological deposits. These areas consisted of bank lines, high 
areas of natural levees, along crevasse levees extending into the backswamp, etc. Periodic 
shovel testing was not conducted in the sugar cane fields since cultivation had disturbed the 
soil to below normal shovel-testing depths, and, if shallowly-buried sites existed, they 
would have been disturbed by cultivation and exposed at the ground surface. Shovel 
testing however, was conducted at some sites discovered in sugar cane fields in order to 
obtain information on subsurface conditions. 


The field crew in 1988 consisted of 3 to 4 persons. An estimated 2133.7 acres of land 
were covered during this survey and 48 archaeological sites were found (Figure 20). In 
addition, a number of previously discovered archaeological sites were revisited and 
reexamined. The primary intent of these revisits was to gather additional information that 
would augment our knowledge of the age, cultural affiliation, size, etc., of a site. 


The majority of these sites (ЇЧ = 33) found in 1988 represent historic occupations, many 
dating to the late nineteenth and/or twentieth century. Most of these late sites are related to 
tenant farmer residences and outbuildings, or to trapper camps which were established over 
the plantation during the period between about 1870 and 1940. Cartographic verification of 
many of these tenant sites is found on the 1892 and 1939 editions of the Cut-Off, 
Louisiana, 15 Min. Series, United States Geological Quadrangle maps. In addition, life- 
long resident of the plantation, Mr. Louis Rogers, provided information on many of the late 
historic sites found, including the names of the residents, the types and number of 
buildings that formerly existed, and the dates of abandonment of the sites. Based on these 
sets of data, it appears that abandonment of the tenant sites began during the 1940s, just 
prior to World War П, but some were occupied up into the early 19605. In the 1960s a 
program of building removal was begun on the plantation that resulted in the destruction or 
removal of most of the still-standing tenant residences and outbuildings on the plantation 
(Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). 


1989 Field. S 


In 1989 field survey was conducted between May 26 and June 30 by a field crew of 2 or 3 
persons. Some of the area covered during 1989 consisted of sugar cane fields near the 
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community of Gheens, however, much of the survey was conducted along the lower 
extremities of Bayou Matherne. In this area, the natural levees of the bayou are largely or 
entirely subsided, and, in many areas, now under water and marsh. The larger prehistoric 
archaeological sites along these subsided levees exist as shell islands rising above the level 
of the marsh. Some of these Rangia deposits are quite large, measuring over 100 m across 
and reaching heights of 2 to 3 m. The bases of all of these sites, and the natural levees on 
which they are resting, have subsided over the years and are now buried beneath several 
feet of sediment. Probing at these sites indicate some of them have sunk 1 to 1.5 m. Very 
few small sites were found along the lower ends of Bayou Matherne. This is certainly due 
in part to the fact that small sites resting on subsided levees have no visible surface 
expression and are essentially impossible to locate. However, as will be discussed later, 
there are some indications that few small sites ever existed along much of this lower section 
of Bayou Matherne. In addition to the pedestrian survey, the 1989 season also utilized 
boats to reach sites located in the marshes and the inaccessible areas at the end of Bayou 
Matherne. 


The 1989 survey covered 1004.9 acres of land, plus an estimated 10 miles of canals and 
streams along which banklines were examined. А total of 34 previously unknown 
archaeological sites were discovered (Figure 21). Many of the sites found in the sugar cane 
fields are recent tenant farmer occupations. The subsided sites represent prehistoric 
occupations, several of which were later reoccupied as trapper camps during the historic 
period. 


The total area covered by all three years of the study is 4620.9 acres via pedestrian survey, 
plus about 25 linear miles of canals and streams examined from a boat. The 4602.9 acres 
includes essentially all of the elevated natural levees on the plantation, plus a considerable 
area of now subsided and partially submerged natural levee along the lower reaches of 
Bayou Matherne. A total of 145 archaeological sites were visited and examined during the 
study; 137 of these representing newly discovered sites. 


The following discussions include a brief description of each of the sites discovered during 
the 1988 and 1989 surveys. Sites are referred to by the number assigned by the Louisiana 
Division of Archaeology. Dimensional measurements specific to each site are metric, 
following standard archaeological convention, however, general distances are given in 
English measures, to allow correlation with the historical records. Revisited sites are not 
discussed. Where data are sufficient, an assessment of the site's age or cultural affiliation 
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is provided. Most of the discussions are organized relative to a site's location on one of the 
three major stream channels in the study area, i.e., Petit Bois Bayou, Bayou Chateau de 
Cypres, and Bayou Matherne and by the survey year, either 1988 or 1989. Miscellaneous 
sites not located on one of these three streams are discussed last. Figures 20 and 21 will be 
referred to extensively in the following discussions. 


Sites Along Petit Bois Bayou: 1988 Surv 


16 LF 165 


16 LF 165 is a historic period surface scatter located on the north side of the Company 
Canal and across (east) from the Gheens church in the cane fields adjacent to the Bayou 
Matherne road (Highway La. 654) (see Figure 20). The site measures 90 by 41 m and the 
material collected consisted of historic household ceramics, bottle glass, miscellaneous 
metal, and brick fragments most likely representative of a middle-to-late nineteenth century, 
tenant farmer residence. 





Artifacts Collected 
plain whiteware (exhibits earlier type blueing) 60 
plain semi-porcelain/ironstone 2 
green transferprinted whiteware 1 
yellowware 3 
stoneware - Albany slip exterior/interior 1 
| 67 

Glass 
aqua (soda) 4 
clear 1 
olive green (wine) 3 
purple 1 
amber (beer or bitters) 1 
10 
Меш 

iron hardware fragments 6 
iron nail-spike fragments 2 
8 

Other | 
brick fragments (machine-made) 3 
Total 88 
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16 LF 166 


16 LF 166 is a historic surface scatter measuring 11 by 80 m in size. The site is located at 
the intersection of the Bayou Matherne road and the Company Canal (see Figure 20). 
Material collected from the site consists of late nineteenth and twentieth century ceramics 
(whiteware), glass, metal, and brick. This material probably represents the former tenant 
residence of either a Mr. Joseph Guillot, who had a small house on the property, or a larger 
house located directly behind Guillot's place. This larger house was owned by a mailman 
who unfortunately encountered some unidentified domestic strife resulting in his wife 
shooting off his foot. Both structures were torn down just prior to the 1940s (Mr. Louis 


Rogers, Personal communication 1988). 


Мега] 


Other 


Artifacts Collected 


plain whiteware 

plain semi-porcelain/ironstone 
hand-painted (floral) semi-porcelain 
annular whiteware 

yellowware 

stoneware Bristol exterior/interior 


dark olive green (beer/ale) 

amber 

purple 

aqua 

blue 

clear (includes 1 modern "crown top" bottle lip) 


light green 


Modern wire nail 
Unidentified iron fragment 


brick 
oyster shell 


Total 


лк) 57 مر‎ ы NANON 
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16 КЕ 167 


16 LF 167 is a prehistoric Rangia shell scatter measuring 68 by 59 m, located in cultivated 
sugar cane fields north of the Company Canal and east of the Bayou Matherne road (see 
Figure 20). Shovel testing revealed that some intact midden exists, despite having been 
cultivated for sugar cane for a considerable period of time. Aboriginal pottery constitutes 
96% of the total surface collection, with the remaining material consisting of animal bone, 
shell, stone, plus a small quantity of brick, and historic ceramics. The majority of 
aboriginal ceramics were identified as Baytown Plain, with a few decorated examples of 
Pontchartrain Check Stamped, var. Pontchartrain; French Fork Incised, var. Brashear; 
Coles Creek Incised, var. Coles Creek; and Evansville Punctated, var. Braxton. Based on 
the high occurrence of Baytown ceramics and the early decorated Coles Creek varieties, the 
site may be tentatively assigned to a late Baytown/early Coles Creek time period (ca. A.D. 
500 - A.D. 800). This site represents the earliest occupation recorded on Golden Ranch 
Plantation. 


Artifacts Collected 
16 LF 167 - South 1/ 


Churupa Punctated, var. unspecified 1 
Evansville Punctated, yar. Rhinehart 2 
Addis Plain, var. unspecified 4 
Unclassified Incised (on Baytown Plain paste) 1 
Unidentified fired clay 1 
Baytown Plain, yar. unspecified 242 
Fauna 2 

Coles Creek Incised, var. unspecified (with diagnostic 
coastal Coles Creek rim treatment) 6 
limestone (fossiliferous) 1 
yellowware (historic) 1 
sandstone 1 
Total 262 

16 LF 167 - у 

Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 2 
Unclassified shell tempered 1 
Addis Plain, var. unspecified COR: 
6 
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1 = У 
Addis Plain, var. unspecified 6 
161, : 2 


Pontchartrain Checked Stamped, var. Pacaniere 1 
Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 198 


Pontchartrain Checked Stamped 

Coles Creek Incised, var. unspecified 

Unclassified Incised 

French Fork Incised, var. Brashear 

Addis Plain, var. unspecified 

Unidentified sand-tempered 

Unclassified punctated (possibly Chevalier Punctated, var. Lulu) 


bt pd 0А) tt مر‎ mA 


Bone 
Chert pebble 
Marine shell 


Ч‏ مي 


Total 21 


16 ШЕ 168 


16 LF 168 consists of a small scatter of items located on the west bank of upper Petit Bois 
Bayou, north of the Gheens church. In addition to Rangia, oyster shell, and stone 
fragments, one prehistoric sherd, an example of Leland Incised, yar. Leland, was 
recovered. This variety dates to the middle-to-late Mississippi period (ca. A.D. 1500 to 
A.D. 1700). 


16 LF 169 


16 LF 169 is a small (5 m2) historic scatter located just north of the Company Canal on 
the western backslope of the levees of Petit Bois Bayou. The artifacts from the site consist 
of a collection of late nineteenth/early twentieth century ceramics, glass, and brick. Mr. 
Louis Rogers indicated that this was once the location of a small cabin occupied by a moss 
gatherer named Abel LeBoeuf, who was evicted from the plantation in the 1930s (Louis 
Rogers, Personal communication 1988). 


Artifacts Collected 
plain whiteware 29 
brown transferprinted whiteware 2 
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annular whiteware 
plain ironstone 
stoneware - Albany salt-glazed 


|. 
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Glass 
clear 
amber 
dark olive green 
Other 
oyster shell 4 
brick fragments 1 
| 5 
Total 59 
16 ТЕ 170 


Located north of Company Canal and on the western backslope of the natural levee of Petit 
Bois Bayou, this spot find consists of a single, plain whiteware sherd. No other material 
was found in the vicinity and the sherd may represent an accidental loss. 


16 LF 171 


Located on the southeast corner of Company Canal and the Bayou Matherne road, 
16 LF 171 is a circular-shaped, mixed prehistoric/historic surface scatter covering 68 m2. 
The aboriginal material recovered consists of one Baytown Plain, var. unspecified sherd 
and one Addis Plain, уат. Greenville sherd, suggesting a probable early to middle 
Mississippi period date (ca. A.D. 1200-1500). Most of the historic material consists of late 
nineteenth century plain whiteware and semi-porcelain, plus glass, brick, metal, and stone 
fragments. А large, creole-style cottage occupied by a plantation tenant once stood here. 
The house burned down during the late 1920s (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 
1988). 


Artifacts Collected (Area A) 
Ceramics 


plain whiteware 7 
blue edged whiteware 

blue transferprinted whiteware 

blue handpainted whiteware 

polychrome floral whiteware 

annular whiteware 

blue handpainted porcelain 

plain ironstone 


fet ка سے ړم مم‎ ON 
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Other 


Abongin 


yellowware 
blue stoneware 
Albany stoneware 


aqua (includes 2 soda "blob-top" rims) 


purple 
clear 


amber 
green 
milk glass 


miscellaneous iron fragments 
horseshoe 

wire nail 

modern pad-lock 


brick fragments 
chert pebble 
shell (whelk) 


Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 
Bell Plain 


Artifacts Collected (Area В) 


Ceramics 


Metal 


plain whiteware 

blue transferprinted 

plain ironstone 

yellowware 

stoneware - alkaline salt-glaze 
stoneware - "Ginger" bottle type 


aqua (1 base with mark: "emulsion") 
amber 

olive green 

purple 


modem pad-lock fragment 


brick fragments 
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Total 
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16 LF 204 


16 LF 204 is essentially a two-artifact, spot find, located on the east bank of Petit Bois 
Bayou. The two artifacts recovered are identified as Baytown Plain aboriginal sherds. 


16 LF 205 


16 LF 205 is a surface scatter of historic material located 2.5 miles below Gheens on the 
eastern side of the Petit Bois Bayou natural levee ridge. Based on the artifacts recovered 
during the surface survey, the site appears to represent a middle-to-late nineteenth century 
tenant house location. Artifacts recovered included household tableware (whiteware), 
glass, metal, and brick fragments. 


Artifacts Collected 
Ceramics 


plain whiteware 1 
plain ironstone 
plain porcelain 
blue stoneware 
stoneware - Albany interior/Bristol exterior 


t3 مر‎ м ې‎ 
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dark olive green 

aqua 

clear 

cobalt (milk of magnesia) 


Ln Сл 


miscellaneous iron hardware 
railroad spike 
unidentified part for heavy machinery 


Total 


"16 LF 206 


16 СЕ 206 is also а middle-to-late nineteenth century, historic artifact scatter covering an 
area approximately 45 m? in size, and located on the west bank of Petit Bois Bayou, 2.5 
miles below the Gheens community. Material recovered included household ceramics 
(primarily undecorated whiteware), glass, metal debris, and buttons. 16 LF 206 is 
presumed to represent the location of a former tenant house. 
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Artifacts Collected 





Ceramics 
plain whiteware 38 
= plain ironstone 2 
flow blue whiteware 1 
yellowware 1 
blue stoneware 5 
= Albany stoneware - Bristol exterior ] 
4 
Glass 
= aqua 5 
olive green 1 
clear 2 
ks purple 3 
green 1 
amber 2 
cobalt 1 
Е flat glass 1 
16 
А Metal 
= copper U.S. military button fasteners 2 
unidentified iron hardware 4 
6 
z Other 
synthetic 4-hole button 1 
Total 71 
16 LE 207 


16 LF 207 is a 20 m2 Rangia shell scatter situated on the west bank of lower Petit Bois 
EN Bayou (see Figure 20). Artifacts recovered consist of eight Baytown Plain, yar. 
unspecified sherds. The site was revisited during the 1989 survey and was found to be 
much larger than recorded in 1988. The site is specifically located on the levees of a small 
crevasse about 600 feet west of the Petit Bois Bayou channel. As previously noted, this 
specific type of setting (1е., crevasse splays off of the main stream channel) was a 
preferred settlement choice for the aboriginal populations. Presumably, this was because 
these crevasse splays interconnected and provided access to several subenvironments 
(i.e.,the backswamp, the natural levee, the bayou itself), plus, with the natural levees of 
main channel they provided an enlarged area of elevated land for settlement. 
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16 LF 208 


A probable tenant house site, 16 LF 208 yielded six fragments of historic ceramics. This 
site is located on the west bank of Petit Bois Bayou, approximately 2 miles south of 
Gheens (see Figure 20). 





Artifacts Collected 
Ceramics 
plain whiteware 1 
plain ironstone 2 
decalomania (floral) ironstone 1 
stoneware - clear alkaline glaze 2 
Total 6 


Sites Along. Petit Bois В | 
16 КЕ 212 


16 LF 212 is a small surface scatter of Rangia shell measuring 10 to 15 m in diameter. 
The site is located in a cultivated sugar cane field on the west side of upper Petit Bois 
Bayou (see Figure 21). No artifacts were recovered, however, the site is presumed to 
represent a prehistoric component. 


16 LE 213 


16 LF 213 consists of a small (20 m diameter) Rangia shell scatter located approximately 
0.5 miles south of Golden Ranch on what 1s apparently a remnant crevasse splay off the 
western side of upper Petit Bois Bayou (see Figure 21). The site is currently in pasture and 
used as a deer hunting station. No artifacts were recovered during shovel testing or surface 
survey, but the site is presumed to be prehistoric in age. 


16 LF 214 


16 LF 214 is somewhat unique in that it consists of a small (25 m diameter), freshwater 
mussel shell scatter located along the immediate west bank of the relict Petit Bois Bayou 
channel, just south of Gheens (see Figure 21). No artifacts were recovered and the age of 
the site is unknown. 
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16 LF 215 


16 LF 215, located in a plowed sugar cane field about 400 feet south of Gheens on the 
west bank of Petit Bois Bayou, consists of a small (15 m diameter) surface scatter of 
historic artifacts (whiteware, beer bottle glass and brick fragments), interspersed with 


Rangia shell. The material represents recent historic refuse (circa 1890 to 1950), 
Т presumably related to а former tenant house location. 


i Artifacts Collected: 


plain whiteware (plate) 1 
plain semi-porcelain (сир) 
Glass 
bottle, amber glass (base - modern beer) 
Brick 
E: (soft, reddish-orange variety) 


Eaunal 
Rangia shell 


~ 


Тога] 8 
16 LE 216 


16 LF 216 is a small, surface scatter consisting of an iron hook, a small amount of Rangia 
shell, one alligator bone and one nutria tooth. The site is located in a plowed cane field on 


the western side of Petit Bois Bayou a little over a mile below Gheens. The function of this 
site is unknown. 


16 LF 217 
16 LF 217 is a spot find consisting of a single aboriginal sherd (Baytown Plain, var. 
unspecified, rim fragment) located on the western backslope of the Petit Bois natural levee 


where the bayou makes a pronounced east/west meander (see Figure 21) The sherd was 


recovered in a cultivated cane field approximately 500 feet southwest of the bayou channel. 
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16 LF 218 


16 LF 218, located 75 m southeast of 16 LF 217, is a small historic scatter consisting of 


four modern wire nails. 


16 КЕ 219 


16 LF 219 is a scatter of historic artifacts measuring approximately 20 by 15 m in size, 
and located just over a mile below Gheens on the "southern" (the bayou flows essentially 
west-east at this point) bank of Petit Bois Bayou. The artifacts, found in a cultivated cane 
field, consist of various household ceramics, glass, metal, oyster shell and brick 
fragments. This material is related to a late-nineteenth to early-twentieth century multiple 
tenant house occupation as indicated on the 1938-1939 Cut-Off 15 Minute Quadrangle 


(U.S. Geological Survey 1938-1939), 


Artifacts Collected: 


plain whiteware 
b/w transfer printed 
annular banded 
porcelain 
Stoneware 

coarse earthenware 
brick 


Glass (bottle) 


É 


| 


dark olive green (1 base) 

clear (1 base, 1 lid) 

purple (pressed) 

aqua (milk of magnesia) 

cobalt blue 

ornamental (twisted, multi-flora, marble-like paper weight) 


iron nail fragment 
small spike 


oyster 
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У 16 LF 220 


= 16 LF 220 is located in a cultivated cane field on the northern bank of Petit Bois Bayou, 

about 230 m northeast of 16 LF 219, Material collected from the surface scatter, measuring 
E approximately 75 by 50 m in size, consists mainly of recent historic artifacts (whiteware, 
glass, oyster shell and brick). However, of the three brick samples collected, one appears 
to be hand-made (i.e., soft and reddish orange in color) and has some early lime-paste 
mortar adhering to it. It is possible that this earlier brick was "cannibalized" from an early 
nineteenth century structure on the plantation and reutilized in a later tenant house location. 
The other brick samples are of the more recent, machine-mold variety and much harder than 
the older example. In addition, one early-twentieth century medicine or condiment bottle 
- neck fragment was recovered from the site. 


Artifacts Collected 
plain whiteware 7 
8 brick (1 handmade, 2 machine-made) 3 
aqua (seam below lip-neck fragment ca. 1900) 1 
clear 1 
Mead — 
- unidentified flatware 1 
n 
= oyster shell ت‎ ٤ 3 
Total 16 
z Si қ В С! le. C ‚ 1988 S 
16 КЕ 196 


16 LF 196 is a small, surface scatter located 1.5 miles Кот Gheens on lower Chateau de 

Е Cypres Road (see Figure 20). It consists of recent historic ceramics, glass, metal, and 
brick scattered over an area measuring 25 by 18 m. Site IG LF 196 undoubtedly 
represents the debris from a recent, tenant farmer house. 
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Artifacts Collected 


T plain whiteware 
flow blue whiteware 


zi Glass 
amber 
light green (modern) 


brick fragments 


са 16 КЕ 197 


16 СЕ 197 is also а small (45 m by 27 m), historic-period surface scatter on Chateau де 
Cypres, 1.25 miles from Gheens (see Figure 20). Material from the surface collection 
consists of late historic ceramics, glass, and metal debris associated with a former tenant 
farmer residence. 


^ Artifacts Collected 
Ceramics 


plain whiteware 8 
annular whiteware 1 
black transferprinted whiteware 2 
- polychrome handpainted whiteware 1 
plain ironstone 1 

porcelain wheel (portable kitchen table wheel) 1 

ы stoneware - Bristol interior/exterior 1 
stoneware - Albany interior/exterior 2 
19 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 


clear (1 condiment/"olive-oil" bottle) 
aqua (1 pre- 1900 "blob-top" soda lip) 
purple 
ats green 
olive green 





railroad-tramway spike 1 
miscellaneous iron hardware ] 


synthetic (small) 4-hole button ] 





16 КЕ 198 


16 LF 198 is a small, circular (45 m2) scatter of historic artifacts located 1.15 miles below 
Gheens along Bayou Chateau de Cypres. The site is most likely related to what is known 
as the "Chenier William" locality. A Gheens field tenant named Neb Rivet resided in this 
creole cottage before it burned down in the 1930s (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal 
— communication 1988). 


E 16 LF 199 


This site is located 1.15 miles east of Gheens, between two drainage ditches. The site 
consists of a small (36 m2) scatter of historic artifacts. Ceramics, glass, and building 
materials (brick and mortar), metal, and one plastic comb were collected from the site, 
which is presumed to represent a former tenant house location. 


= tif Collected 


= plain whiteware 
plain ironstone 
blue stone ware 


aqua 
clear 
purple 


= cast-iron stone fragments 
iron handle 
. miscellaneous iron fragments 
d wire nails 


Other 
brick fragments 
brick - whole (modern stamped variety) 
plastic comb 


(ЖҮР е мелі 


Total 


~ 
oo 





16 LF 200 


16 LF 200 is a pair of brick pillars, each measuring approximately 0.5 by 1 m. Located 
0.65 miles east of Gheens, these pillars possibly represents the remains of a gate associated 
with the narrow-gauge railway which operated in the area, hauling cane back to the sugar 
house for processing. 


16 LF 20] 


Site 16 LF 201 consists of а very small (10 by 5 m) historic artifact scatter. Several 
sherds of late whiteware and glass were recovered. Metal debris, including iron railroad 
spikes and coal were also found. The site may have been associated with the sugar railroad 
that operated from the 1890$ into the 1920s. 


Artifacts Collected 
т 
plain whiteware 4 
blue transferprinted ____1 
5 
Glass 
clear (bottle base "PHILADELPHIA") 1 
purple 2 
dark olive green (pre-1900 lip) 1 
4 
Metal 
tramway spikes 12 
wire nails 4 
iron tackle block winch piece w/mark "2121" аыр 
17 
Other 
coal clinker 1 
Total 27 
16 КЕ 202 


This site is a 54 by 36 m historic artifact scatter, probably dating to the turn of the twentieth 
century. 16 LF 202 is located 1.7 miles south of Gheens on the western side of Bayou 
Chateau de Cypres. Material recovered includes late historic ceramics, glass, animal bone, 
metal and miscellaneous debris (e.g., graphite rod fragments), and the site is presumably 
related to a tenant farmer occupation. 
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Artifacts Collected 
Ceramics 


plain whiteware 

green transferprinted whiteware 
plain ironstone 

yellowware 

stoneware - Albany slip 
stoneware - gray salt-glaze 
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aqua 
light green 

clear 

purple 

amber . 

cobalt 

milk glass 

flat-glass (windowpane) 


Metal 





~ 
_ | 


large iron U-bolt 
hinge/brace hardware 


| 





Other 
animal bone (teeth) 
graphite shim - buffing wheel fragment 


-nN t3 





кә 


Total 


о 
© 


16 КЕ 203 
16 LF 203, a small (9 by 18 m), twentieth century artifact scatter, was found in a cane 


field 2.1 miles south of Gheens, approximately 400 feet west of Bayou Chateau de Cypres. 
Total artifacts recovered were four ceramic sherds and two metal fragments. 


Artifacts Collected 


plain whiteware 4 
miscellaneous iron hardware fragment 1 
iron -bolt fragment 1 
| 2 
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Sites Along Bayou Chateau de Cypres: 1989 Survey 
16 LF 221 


16 LF 221 is located about 2 miles southeast of Gheens, just off the Bayou Chateau de 
Cypres Road and 300 feet north of site 16 LF 196 (see Figure 21). The site consists of a 
Rangia shell scatter measuring approximately 30 m in diameter and located in a plowed 
field adjacent to a former truck parking area. Shovel testing yielded no midden material and 
the shell scatter is almost certainly related to a modern parking depot area and adjacent gas 
well pad. 


16 LF 222 


16 LF 222 is a small historic artifact scatter measuring 20 by 30 m and located 0.5 miles 
south of Gheens in the cane fields west of Bayou Chateau de Cypres (see Figure 21). The 
artifacts collected are primarily early twentieth century material related to a former tenant 
occupation. The 1938-1939 Cut-Off Quadrangle shows two house structures at this 
location. 


Artifacts Collected: 

plain whiteware 1 

porcelain (1 plain, 1 b/w print) 2 

lead-glazed, coarse earthenware 1 

brick fragment 1 
Glass (curved) 

clear 1 

milk-glass (cosmetic jar?) 2 

iron brace 1 
Mortar/Concrete 

fragment 1 

n 
oyster shell 1 
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16 LF 223 


16 LF 223 is a historic surface scatter measuring 30 by 10 m in size. The site is also 
located in sugar cane fields along the Bayou Chateau de Cypres road, 0.25 miles south of 
Gheens. This site represents a former tenant house location. 


Artifacts Collected 
Ceramics 
whiteware 


stoneware 
brick fragment (hand modern var.) 


Glass (curved bottle) 
aqua (soda bottle glass) 
clear (soda bottle glass) 
light green (soda bottle glass) 
cobalt blue (milk of magnesia) 


— о A 


NRW о» 


Metal 
iron spikes (possibly 22. "penny" nail spikes) 
misc. hardware 

Faunal 
oyster shell ] 


Total 23 


aN 


16 LF 224 


16 LF 224 is a small, historic surface scatter located just south of Gheens, in the cane 
fields east of the Bayou Chateau de Cypres Road. The site measures 6 m in diameter and 
the material collected consists of household ceramics, glass, metal, and oyster shell. Of 
particular interest is a dark-olive green wine bottle base possessing a small kick-up and 
pontil scar; features characteristic of mid-nineteenth century bottle manufacturing. In 
addition, a lavender-colored medicine or condiment bottle neck with a hand-applied lip 
(circa mid- to late-nineteenth century) was also recovered. The other artifacts from the site 
appear to be later in date. The 1938-39 Cut Off Quadrangle shows a tenant structure 
standing at the location of 16 LF 224, but the artifacts suggest that the site may have been 
Occupied since the mid-nineteenth century. The proximity of this site to the main residential 
and sugar mill complex at Gheens could readily support an earlier occupation. 
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Artifacts Collected 


porcelain (plain 1 
Glass 

dark-olive green (kick-up wine bottle base with pontil scar) 1 

lavender (neck with hand-applied lip) 1 

clear 1 
Metal 

iron (barbed-wire) hook 1 
Eaunal 

oyster shell 1 
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16 LF 177 


16 LF 172 is located 3.6 miles east of Gheens on the northeast bank of Bayou Matherne 
(see Figure 20). A month or so prior to the 1988 survey, parts of Bayou Matherne had 
been dredged to improve drainage. Although the dredging was confined to the center of the 
relict Matherne channel and removed a relatively small amount of material, a number of 
archaeological sites, primarily Rangia shell middens, were impacted and cultural material 
was brought up in the dredge spoil. Site 16 LF 172 was one of several sites found in the 
dredge spoil. The site consists of a small scatter of Rangia exposed in dredge spoil and the 


artifacts collected consisted of one aboriginal sherd (Baytown Plain, var. unspecified) and 
one animal bone fragment. 


16 LF 173 
16 LF 173 is a series of prehistoric Rangia shell middens exposed in dredge spoil along 
the east bank of Bayou Matherne, 3.7 miles east of Gheens (see Figure 20). Although the 


majority of aboriginal ceramics recovered are identified as Baytown Plain, several 
decorated sherds were also recovered. These include Owens Punctated, yar. McIlhenny; 
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Fatherland Incised, var. Fatherland; D'Olive Incised; Buras Incised; and Cracker Road 
Incised, all suggesting a Mississippi period component (ca. A.D. 1200 - A.D. 1700). 


Artifacts Collected 


Midden B: 
Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 


bone 


Midden C: 
Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 
Addis Plain, yar. unspecified 
bone 


Midden E: 
Baytown Plain, var. Reed 
Baytown, var. unspecified 


Midden A: 
Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 
Owens Punctated, var. Mcllhenny or Moundville Incised 
bone 


Midden F: 
D'Olive Incised, var. Dominic 
Fatherland, var. Fatherland 
Mississippi Plain, var. unspecified 
Buras Incised, yar. unspecified 
Cracker Road Incised, yar. unspecified 
Owens Punctated, yar. Manly or Moundville Incised 
Leland Incised, var. 


Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 
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Total 98 


16 КЕ 174 


16 LF 174, а small, Rangia shell midden, also found in dredge spoil, is located just south 
of 16 LF 173 (see Figure 20). This site produced 13 sherds of Baytown Plain, var. 


unspecified and 3 Mississippi Plain, yar. unspecified sherds. 16 LF 174 is an aboriginal 
midden probably dating to the late-prehistoric or early-historic contact period (ca. A.D. 
1500 - A.D. 1700). 
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16 LF 175 


16 LF 175 consists of a series of 5 small, Rangia shell middens located in dredge spoil 
along the east bank of Bayou Matherne, approximately 4.1 miles east of Gheens. The site 
extends approximately 131 m along the bayou. Ceramics recovered from the middens 
consist primarily of Baytown Plain (also some Addis Plain) with some sherds of 
Mississippi Plain; Bell Plain; and a few specimens of Owens Punctated; Mound Place 
Incised; Buras Incised and Manchac Incised, var, Manchac. The ceramics suggest that the 
site dates to within the early Mississippi period (ca. A.D. 1200 - A.D. 1400) with possibly 
some later occupation (ca. A.D. 1400 - A.D. 1700). 


Artifacts Collected 


Midden A: | 
Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 
Addis Plain, yar. unspecified 
bone 


Midden B: 
Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 
Mississippi Plain, var. unspecified 
bone 


5 

1 
E 
8 

10 

1 
مت 


13 
Midden C: 
Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 1 


Midden D: 
Addis Plain, var. unspecified - 
Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 
Unclassified Incised on Baytown paste 
Baytown Plain, var. Reed 
Owens Punctated, var. unspecified 
Mound Place Iced. on Bell Plain paste 
Bell Plain 
bone 


ма 
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Midden E: 
Buras Incised 
Mazique, var. Manchac 
Mississippi Plain, var. unspecified 
Mississippi Plain on Pomme D'Or paste 
Bell Plain, var. unspecified 
Unclassified Incised on Mississippi Plain paste 
Baytown Plain, var. un 
possible Addis Plain 
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Total 121 
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16 LF 176 


16 LF 176 is an aboriginal shell midden located 3.7 miles from Gheens along the east 
bank of Bayou Matherne. It measures 20 by 17 m and produced 18 sherds of Baytown 


Plain pottery. 


16 LE 177 


16 LF 177, located approximately 30 m northeast of site 16 LF 176, consists of a small 
scatter of Rangia shell measuring 7 by 33 m in size. A single sherd of Baytown Plain, var. 
unspecified was recovered in one of the shovel tests at the site. 


16 КЕ 178 


16 LF 178 is located 0.2 miles directly north of Gheens at the head of Canal Number 1. 
The site is comprised of several intact brick house piers associated with an historic artifact 
scatter. The surface scatter yielded recent (twentieth century) household ceramics, glass, 
metal, and brick rubble. The main plantation docking facilities, established in the 18305, 
were once located at the head of Сапа! Number 1 which leads into the Company Canal. 
This is where goods and material were brought to the plantation and where sugar and other 
products were loaded on boats and barges for New Orleans. The site was once the location 
of a residence and other buildings associated with the plantation docking facilities (Mr. 
Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). 


Artifacts Collected 


plain whiteware 
annular whiteware 


Glass 
clear (nos. "7" and "59" on 2 bases) 
light green 
aqua (soda bottle base with "С" mark) 
dark green (bottle base) 
amber (bottle base with lettering "F. UDDU & SONS,CO. - 
15 "I" 8 - TM REG - E- KLEAN...OFF..U.S.A." 
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Metal 


wire nail 
bolt/spike (iron) 


plastic fragment 


Total 


16 LE 172 


15 


16 LF 179 is a historic surface scatter situated north of Gheens in a cultivated sugar cane 
field. The artifacts were collected from an area measuring 45 by 20 m. Based on the 


material collected (recent household ceramics, glass, brick, and metal) and interviews with 
local informants, site 16 LF 179 is identified as the location of a former tenant house 
which had a small, independent sawmill on the property during the early twentieth century 
(Mr Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). 


Metal 


Other 


М Collected. (Collection. 1 


plain whiteware (1 base w/"Made in Germany") 
plain ironstone 

yellowware 

stoneware (clear alkaline glaze) 

stoneware - Albany interior slip 

stoneware - brown salt-glaze sewer pipe? 


aqua 

purple (1 base "10 FL OZ"; 1 stopper cap) 

cobalt blue (1 threaded lip 

light green (base with "10" mark) 

dark green 

clear (2 modem threaded soda bottle necks; one condiment bottle) 
flat-glass (windowpane) 


iron harness ring 
miscellaneous iron fragments (1 bolt; 1 flange piece) 
wire nail stem 


slate 
large concrete with mortar fragment 


Total 


151 
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Artif Collected (Collection 2; 


blue-eyed whiteware 

handpainted porcelain 

yellowware 

blue stoneware 

plain whiteware 

stoneware - Bristol 

stoneware - Albany interior/Bristol exterior 
stoneware - brown salt-glaze sewer pipe 
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milk glass (molded) 
clear 17 
aqua 

purple 

dark 

cobalt (one base with marker "M") 
amber 


light green 


wire nail stems 
iron clamp 
iron sheet flange 


slate 
bone 
flat-glass (windowpane) 
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16 LF 180 


16 LF 180 is a recent historic surface scatter covering 18 m? and located in the cane fields 
on the north side of the Bayou Matherne road (LA 654) directly across (north) from 
Gheens. The material collected represents a former tenant farmer house location. 


16 LF 181 


This site is located 0.2 miles east of Gheens on the north side of the Bayou Matherne road.. 
The site consists of a scatter of historic artifacts (ceramics, glass, metal, and coal) covering 


and area 41 by 72 m The site represents the former location of a shotgun-style tenant house 
that was torn down in the 1960s (Mr. Louis Rogers, personal communication 1988). 


16 LF 182 


Site 16 КЕ 182 measures 50 by 77 m and is situated 0.3 miles east of Gheens, on the 
north side of the Bayou Matherne road. This site is another late-nineteenth to early- 
twentieth century historic artifact scatter consisting of household ceramics, glass (including 
marbles and beads), brick, mortar, slate, animal bone, metal, and oyster shell. With its 
wide range of domestic/structural artifacts (i.e., whiteware, glass, mortar and slate 
fragments) 16 LF 182 represents the former location of a creole cottage used by plantation 
tenants (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). 


Artifacts Collected 


Ceramics 
decalomania floral whiteware 
flow blue whiteware 
handpainted whiteware 
annular whiteware 
unidentified blue decorated whiteware (modern) 
plain ironstone 
decal (floral) decorated ironstone 
black transferprinted ironstone (maker mark: "Alfred Meakin 
Ltd.," ca. 1897-1873 to present) 
greenware (modern) 
yellowware 
flowerpot, red-bodied ware (modern) 
stoneware - Albany interior/clear exterior 
stone ware - Bristol 
blue stoneware 
stoneware - Albany interior/exterior 
stoneware - Albany exterior/Bristol gray interior 
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aqua-clear (1 crown blob top-seam below lip) 
clear (2 modem screw tops; 1 base with "notch 2"; 1 patent 
medicinal neck seam complete); 1 condiment/extract body; 1 
large liquor base; 1 "FITCH" lotion bottle; 1 "oil" neck with 
seam complete) 51 
aqua (2 bases; 1 oil type lip, no seam; | stopper) 8 
cobalt (1 "Vick's Vapor Rub) | 13 
purple (molded-pressed variety; 2 modern extract lips; 
2 bases; 2 bodies with makers marks: "Creole...Oyster... 
Cocktail...Sauce...Mustard. (New Orleans] L(A) " and "Co. 
Ltd....NS. LA [New Orleans]" 25 


о 
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rose-pink "Depression" glass 1 


amber 7 
milk glass (3 bases with "Mentholatum 7 Reg. Trademark"; 
1 "Porcelain" lid fragment; 1 base with "Marinell") 11 
dark green (1 with pontil seam) 
glass marbles 2 
flat-glass _—10 
152 
Metal 
iron braces 2 
iron bolt 1 
wire nails 6 
iron spike 1 
machine-cut nail 1 
brass harness/belt buckle 1 
1 
Other 
concrete fragment 1 
slate 1 
brick 1 
unidentified bead 1 
oyster shell 1 
bone (butchered) 1 
plastic fragment 1 
Total 268 
16 LF 183 


Site 16 LF 183, an elongated (46 by 5 m) prehistoric, Rangia shell scatter, is located 2.5 
miles east of Gheens. The site is situated in the cane fields just north of the Bayou 
Matherne road. Several late prehistoric ceramics were recovered during the surface 
collection. These include 6 sherds of Baytown Plain, var. unspecified and 2 of Mississippi 
Plain, var. unspecified, the latter containing large pieces of Rangia shell as the tempering 
material. 


16 LF 184 


16 LF 184 represents the former location of a small, late-nineteenth century, shotgun style 
tenant farmer house (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). The artifacts 
recovered include twentieth century household ceramics (i.e., plain whiteware and recent 
stonewares), container glass, miscellaneous metal hardware, and brick fragments. The 
dimensions of site 16 LF 184 are 50 by 72 m and it is located in cane fields on the north 
side of the Bayou Matherne road east of Gheens. 
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Artifacts Collected 


plain whiteware (1 marker mark: "Mellon & Co. = Cook 


Pottery Co., Trenton, NJ" [white granite] ca. 1893-ca. 1926 
[1894-1929] [Kovel & Kovel 1985:15]) 

red transferprinted whiteware 

green (flow-type) transferprinted whiteware 

decal whiteware (floral) 

black stencilled (flow) whiteware 

molded (aqua-marine) whiteware 

milk glass 

plain semi-porcelain 

plain porcelain tableware 

black porcelain tableware 

semi-dendritic polychrome whiteware 

gray Bristol exterior/Albany interior stoneware 

light brown Bristol exterior/Albany interior stoneware 

blue sponge stoneware 

banded yellowware 

clear alk. exterior/interior stoneware 

Bristol exterior/Albany stoneware 


dark green beer bottle (1 machine made base; 
3 cup bottom, machine blown base) 

olive jar 

cobalt (1 threaded lip fragment) 

light purple 

amber (1 prescription/extract lip neck fragment) 

aqua (1 crown neck [soda]; 1 machine blown; 1"..MER BE.." 
body; 1 American Bottle Glass Manuf. base; 1 body "..BE 
RETURN.." deposit-type bottle) 

clear green (1 body "WHISTLE 6 1/2 fld. ozs."; 1 wide-style 
blob top neck) 

clear (1 patent lip; 1 prescription/extract; 1 bandy-style neck; 
1 base "JACKSON BREWING CO, NEW ORLEANS"; 1 Owens- 
Illinois suction-pontil base; 1 olive (long cylindrical) jar; 
1 squared neck; 1 threaded wide neck; 1 machine blown base) 


horseshoe 
hitch-ball 
chisel-like pieces 
bolt-braces 
barbed-wire clasp 
U-shaped clamp 
wire spike 


Total 


155 
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16 LE 185 


16 LF 185, also located east of Gheens, consists of a scatter of historic artifacts covering 
and area 18 by 27 m (see Figure 20). The scatter, located in a cultivated cane field, 
produced moderate amounts of late historic ceramics and is identified as a tenant house site 


Artifacts Collected 
Ceramics 
plain whiteware 35 
red (floral) transferprinted whiteware 1 
handpainted (blue) whiteware 1 
plain porcelain 1 
stoneware - Albany interior/clear exterior | 
39 
Glass 
dark green (1 machine base beer bottle pre-1900) 7 
light green 1 
light purple 6 
aqua 1 
clear E n 
16 
Other | 
tin scrap 1 
Tol 56 
16 LF 186 


This site, designated Pump Number 2, is located 2.0 miles east of Gheens and situated 
north of the Bayou Matherne road where Canal Number 2 enters the marsh (see Figure 20). 
The site constitutes the remains of a pump facility which formerly stood at this location. 
These remains include portions of the brick foundations for the pump engine and the brick 
well and sluice where the large vertical paddle wheel formerly stood (Figure 22). There 
once were three paddle wheel pumps on the plantation used to drain the fields (see Figure 
14). All were built in the nineteenth century and were originally driven either by steam 
engines or animals. Pumps Number 1 and 2 are presumable the oldest, while Pump 
Number 3 seems to have been constructed later. The earliest references to pumps on the 
plantation appear in a sale of one-fourth interest in the plantation by Charles Derbigny to 
Noel B. LeBreton in November 1836. That documents simply includes "pumps" in the 
inventory of the Vacherie property. In September 1856, a sale document that mentions 
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Figure 22. Plan view of the foundations of Pump Number 2. 
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three draining wheels on the plantation, apparently referring to the three pumps. One of 
these wheels was "twenty four feet in diameter moved by a good steam engine," and the 
other two were described as "Two small draining wheels put in operation by horse power" 
(LPCR, 9/23/1856, Book 4:67-72). It is not known if Pump Number 2 contained the large 
wheel or was one of the horse-driven machines. 


Pump Number 1 was abandoned long ago, and is not remembered to have been used as a 
pump by long-time residents of the plantation. Pump Number 2 still had its paddle wheel 
and was in operation, driven by steam power, into the 1930s, at which time the draining 
wheel and steam machinery was replaced with a diesel driven centrifugal pump (Mr. Louis 
Rogers, Personal communication 1988). A modern pump facility has been installed on top 
of the remains at Pump Number 2 and is still used for drainage. 


16 КЕ 187 


16 LF 187 is а Rangia shell scatter measuring 90 by 36 m. It is located 2 miles east of 
Gheens near the southwest corner of the intersection of the Bayou Matherne road and Canal 
Number 2 (see Figure 20). The site produced 2 Baytown Plain, var. unspecified sherds 
with the possibility that one could be sorted as Addis Plain, var. unspecified. ІҒ so, the site 
would date to the Mississippi period (ca A.D. 1200 - A.D. 1700). 


16 LF 188 


16 LF 188 is a Rangia shell scatter located 1.7 miles east of Gheens and about 400 feet 
south of the Bayou Matherne road (see Figure 20). Surface collections yielded one 
Baytown Plain sherd. The scatter covered an 80 by 15 m area in cultivated cane fields. 


16 КЕ 189 


Located 1.4 miles east of Gheens and 700 feet south of the Bayou Matherne road, 
16 LF 189 is a late-nineteenth century historic scatter measuring 41 by 32 m. A single 


Baytown Plain sherd was found, however, the site is presumed to represent the location of 
a former tenant residence. 
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Artifacts Collected 





plain whiteware 9 
plain ironstone 20 
stoneware (Albany interior/Bristol exterior) — 3 
32 
clear (3 threaded necks; 1 patent lip) 32 
aqua 2 
light green 4 
light green (modern) (threaded lip) "aspirin" bottle 1 
cobalt 1 
milk glass 10 
flat glass (1 windowpane/plate glass) 2 
52 
brick 1 
Aboriginal Ceramics 
Baytown Plain, var, unspecified 2 
87 
16 КЕ 190 


16 LF 190 is located 1.3 miles east of Gheens and 500 feet south of the Bayou Matherne 
road (see Figure 20). This historic scatter measures 25 by 40 m and produced recent 
household ceramics, glass, metal, and brick material, all of which can be attributed to a late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century tenant farmer occupation. 


Artifacts Collected 


plain whiteware 26 
annular (mocha) ironstone "colander" 1 
plain ironstone 5 

3 


amber 


aqua 

clear (1 extract; 1 threaded patent) 
cobalt 

milk glass (lid fragment) 

flat-glass (3 plate glass; 1 window pane) 
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Metal 


wire nails 


brick fragments . 


16 КЕ 121 


Site 16 СЕ 191 consists primarily of a scatter of recent artifacts associated with a former 
tenant named Albert Dominigue. The structure that once stood at this location was a creole 
cottage, torn down in the 1930s (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). One 
aboriginal ceramic was recovered and the site which has been tentatively identified as 
Maddox Engraved, var. Baptiste or Emerald, a type dating to the late prehistoric of early 
historic period. The site may have been an aboriginal occupation, or the sherd may have 
been brought to the site by the historic period occupants. This later proposition is highly 
possible since Rangia shell dug from prehistoric middens was commonly used as yard and 
road fill. The dimensions of the site are 45 by 99 m, and it is located in cane fields on the 
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south side of the Bayou Matherne road, 1.3 miles east of Gheens (see Figure 20). 


Artifacts Collected 


plain whiteware 

black-green floral transferprinted whiteware 

blue floral whiteware 

annular whiteware 

red-roulet print whiteware 

decalomania (floral) ironstone 

stoneware - clear exterior/interior 

stoneware (brown banded slip interior/Bristol exterior) 


aqua 

clear (1 body with "HALF PINT" lettering) 
light green 

cobalt (1 “Vicks Vapor Rub"; 1 "1928 U.S.A.") 


purple 
milk glass 
marbles 


wire nails 
unidentified iron hardware (tool?) fragment 


tractor spark plug 
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graphite battery rods 2 


B plastic -1 
Aboriginal | 
2 Maddox Engraved, var. Baptiste or Emerald 1 
Total 59 

| 161-192 and 16 LF 193 


Both of these sites are located in close proximity to one another about 1.2 miles east of 

Gheens on the south side of the Bayou Matherne road (see Figure 20). Both sites are 

former tenant house locations as evidenced by the early- to mid-twentieth century 

household ceramics (plain whiteware and recent stonewares), container glass, butchered 

— bone, glass marbles and beads, miscellaneous metal, and modern synthetic (rubber and 
plastic) material collected from the surface. 





Artifacts Collected at 16 LF 197 
- Cerin 
plain whiteware 24 
annular whiteware 1 
— polychrome (floral) whiteware 1 
red transferprinted whiteware 1 
plain ironstone 5 
2, stoneware - gray salt glaze exterior/Albany interior 
33 
Glass 
clear 14 
ЕЖ light green -3 
dark green 1 
purple 2 
- cobalt 7 
aqua (flared lip) 1 
milk glass (aqua) 2 
E milk glass 2 
amber 4 
37 
Metal 
= aluminum 9 
Other 
bone (bird/chicken?) 1 
- ivory (piano keyboard fragment) 1 
plastic 2 
4 
Total 75 
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Artifacts Collected at 16 ШЕ 193 


Ceramics 


Metal 


plain whiteware 

decalomania (floral) whiteware 

blue stencilled print (modern) whiteware 

blue transferprinted whiteware 

brown transferprinted (modern motif) whiteware 
plain ironstone 

blue handpainted (floral) porcelain 

decalomania ironstone 

blue stoneware 

stoneware - Albany exterior/non-glazed interior 
stoneware - alkaline glazed interior/exterior 
stoneware - dark brown interior/alkaline glaze, Bristol-like exterior 
yellowware 


clear 

"Depression-style" 

light green 

amber 

cobalt 

purple (1 complete seam patent lip) 
milk glass (1 lid) 

dark olive green 

aqua 

cobalt glass twirled bead 
marble ("shooter") 

plate - glass fragment 


copper cap or button with "MEN CLUB" 
wire nail stem 

iron bolt 

iron hardware flange piece 
miscellaneous iron fragments 


plastic shoe-sole fragments 
coal clinker 


Total 


16 LF 124 


16 LF 194, Pump No. 1, is located just east of Canal No. 1 approximately 0.15 miles 
north of Gheens (see Figure 20). The site consists of remnant, intact brick foundations that 
formerly supported one of the drainage wheels used to remove water from the plantation 
fields (Figure 23). As noted earlier, historical records indicate that this structure was built 
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23. Plan view of the foundations of Pump Number 1. 


Figure 
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and in operation prior to the Civil War, although it is not known if this or Pump Number 2 
was the earliest pump facility on the property. Considering its location, near the central 
agricultural fields and near the main mill complex, it is assumed that this is the oldest of the 
pump facilities, built by Charles Derbigny and Noel LeBreton in the 1830s. A sawmill was 
once also located at this facility, very possibly run by the same steam engine that drove the 
draining wheel (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). 


16 LF 195 


16 ГЕ 195 represents the remains of Pump Number 3, located at the northern end of 
Canal No 3 (see Figure 20). The remains consist of the brick foundations which supported 
the engine and draining wheel (Figure 24). This facility is now abandoned, but it was in 
use up to the 19306, representing the last of the steam-driven draining wheels operating on 
the plantation (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). 


16 ШЕ 209 


This site consists of a shell scatter that produced a single sherd of Baytown Plain, var. 
unspecified. Located in a plowed cane field 3.5 miles east of Gheens on the east side of the 
Vacherie Road, the Rangia shell scatter covered an area of 11 m2, 


16 КЕ 210 


16 LF 210 is also an aboriginal site located about 3.5 miles east of Gheens. The site is a 
9 m2 Rangia shell scatter which has been partially impacted by the Bayou Matherne road. 
Ceramics recovered from this site consisted of 7 sherds of Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 
sherds, 1 of Mississippi Plain, var. unspecified and 1 of Mound Place Incised. The 


ceramic collection denotes a late Mississippi period date (ca. A.D. 1200 - A.D. 1700) for 
the site. 


16 LF 211 


16 LF 211 was the last of the sites recorded during the 1988 survey season. It is located 
3.4 miles east of Gheens on the south bank of Bayou Matherne. The site consists of a 
Rangia shell scatter measuring 18 by 27 m in size. Surface collections produced 6 sherds 
of Baytown Plain, var. unspecified). 
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16 LF 234 


This site is a small but dense scatter of Rangia shell measuring 8 by 5 m in size. A 
surface collection produced 3 wire nail fragments and a single 1920 penny. The function 
of this site is unknown but it may represent the former location of a fence or, possibly, a 
Stock pen of some sort. 


1989 Survey 


16 LE 225 


16 LF 225 is a small, Rangia shell scatter located on the west side of the Bayou Matherne 
natural levee directly across from site 16 LF 116 and approximately 1.3 miles below 
Bayou Vacherie. The shell scatter, covering only 3 m2» is located within a small stand of 
live oaks situated on the natural levee. Shovel testing yielded a 0-15 cm dark brown, 
loamy silt overlying a brownish-gray and mottled natural levee clay. No intact midden or 
artifacts were recovered in the shovel tests, however, the site is presumed to represent an 
aboriginal occupation. 


16 КЕ 226 


16 LF 226 is also ап aboriginal Rangia shell scatter, measuring approximately 40 by 20 m, 
situated on the west bank of Bayou Matherne about a mile below Bayou Vacherie (see 
Figure 22). A total of nine shovel tests revealed a midden zone extending to 8 cm below 
the surface. Below the midden (8-22 cm) was a medium brown, clayey silt (natural levee) 
yielding no artifacts or shell. The site is located nearly 75 feet from the Bayou Matherne 
channel. The location of 16 LF 226 (approximately equidistant from the higher elevated 
levee bankline and adjacent to lower backswamp area) 1s consistent with some of the other 
small prehistoric sites previously recorded along Bayou Matherne. 
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16 LE 227. 228. 229. 230, and 231 


These five sites are small, Rangia shell middens all located at the juncture of a crevasse 
splay off the eastern side of lower Bayou Matherne approximately 1.7 miles downstream 


from Bayou Vacherie (see Figure 21). Particular features of each site recorded in the 
survey are discussed below. 


161-227 


16 LF 227 is of a small aboriginal site consisting of Rangia shell scattered over a 5 by 3 
marea. The site is located on the immediate bankline of Bayou Matherne among a group of 
large live oaks. Shovel testing yielded midden material (Rangia shell) extending between 
10 and 15 cm below the surface. No artifacts were recovered. 


16 LF 228 


16 LF 228 is a small, circular aboriginal Rangia shell midden also located immediately 
adjacent to the Bayou Matherne channel. Subsurface midden material was encountered to 8 
or 10 cm below the surface. No artifacts were recovered. 


16 LF 229 


16 LF 229, an aboriginal Rangia shell midden, is approximately 8 by 9 m in size. A 
Rangia shell stratum is visible in the bayou bankline about 5 to 7 cm below the ground 
surface. No artifacts were recovered. | 


16 LE 230 


16 LF 230 is a very small (approximately 5 m2), aboriginal shell scatter located nearly 50 
feet away (east) from the main channel of Bayou Matherne. Shovel testing revealed shell 
extending to a depth of 5 cm, however, no shell was found above or below the surface 
between the bayou and the site. The site produced no artifacts. 
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16 КЕ 231 


16 LF 231 consists of a small, Rangia shell тійдеп (11 m2) exposed оп the east bank of 
Bayou Matherne. No artifacts were recovered. 


16 КЕ 232 


16 LF 232 is a very large Rangia shell deposit measuring approximately 150 m long by 35 
m wide. The site extends along what is now a subsided natural Jevee of a former crevasse 
of Bayou Matherne about 1.2 miles west of Temple Bay, Lake Salvador (see Figure 21). 
The center of the site rises over 3 m in height and appears to be relatively undisturbed 
except for a small depression at one end where shell may have been removed. The site was 
mapped, surface collected, and probes was used to determine the extent and depth of buried 
portions of the site. The natural levee on which the site rests is now subsided, but the 
probes encountered Rangia shell up to 1 m below the present marsh surface several meters 
away from the exposed portion of the site. It is probable that subsidence has been greater 
than this. Only two aboriginal sherds were found at the site and both are identified as 
Baytown Plain, var. unspecified. Considering the large size of the site, it was expected 
that more ceramics would have been found. It is possible that this site, plus several others 
in the vicinity, because of their proximity to Lake Salvador, served primarily as stations 
from which Rangia were collected and where they were processed. Intensive settlement 
and associated domestic activities would have been restricted at these sites, resulting today 
in small ceramic collections. 


16 LF 233 


16 LF 233 is a small Rangia midden measuring 1 by 2 min extent. The site is located on 
the west side of the same subsided ridge that 16 LF 232 is situated. Approximately 25 m 
east of site 16 LF 233 is another exposed shell midden scatter about 3 to 4 m in size, 
extending 40 to 45 cm below the surface. These two middens represent only the exposed 
sections of what is now a subsided site. Most of the area around these two small middens 
was under water and it was not possible to determine the size or configuration of buried 


deposits. 
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16 LF 235 


16 LF 235, located about 1 mile below Bayou Vacherie on the eastern bank of Bayou 
Matherne, consists of a small Rangia midden partially exposed by a new access road. The 
site extends 28 m along the bayou and 23 m back from Bayou Matherne. Material collected 
from the site consisted of 12 Baytown Plain var. unspecified ceramic (including 1 rim 
sherd) and 2 animal bone fragments, one of which is a deer metacarpal awl. A profile 
where the new road had disturbed the midden was cleaned and photographed, revealing 
that intact midden extends to a depth of only about 10 cm. 


16 LF 238 


16 LF 238 is a fairly large Rangia shell mound measuring 81 m long by 45 m wide and 
rising between 1.75 to 2 m in height. It is located 600 feet west of Little Catahoula Bay 
along the lower, completely subsided, portion of Bayou Matherne (see Figure 21). The 
surface of the midden is somewhat undulating and a considerable amount of burned shell 
and ash is exposed Probing in the marsh adjacent to the exposed shell indicated that the 
midden has subsided nearly 120 cm below the present water level. Only one aboriginal 
sherd (Baytown Plain, var. unspecified) was recovered from the site. 


16 ТЕ 239 


Consists of a large, roughly circular Rangia shell midden measuring approximately 100 m 
in diameter. The site is located on the northeastern side of the subsided Bayou Matherne 
levee (see Figure 21). The site is about 2.5 to 3 m high but appear to have been disturbed 
(shell dredged?) as evidenced by a large circular depression present in the middle of the 
midden. Only 1 Baytown Plain, var. unspecified sherd was recovered from the surface. 
As noted earlier, several of the very large sites near the distal ends of the Bayou Matherne 
natural levee ridge produced similarly small ceramic collections. The presumption is that 
these sites were used largely as Rangia gathering locales, not as major habitations. 


16 LF 240 


This site is a circular-shaped, shell midden measuring 35 by 23 m in size, and rising 1 to 
1.5 m in height above the marsh. Probing indicated that the site extends just over 1 m 
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below the present marsh surface. 16 LF 240 is located on the south bank of Bayou 


Matherne, due north of site 16 LF 239 (see Figure 21). This site yielded 3 Baytown Plain 
Sherds. 


16 LF 241 


16 LF 241 is a small, completely buried Rangia shell midden on the south bank of lower 
Bayou Matherne. The midden is approximately 3 cm thick and covers an area about 2 m2, 


as indicated by shovel testing and probing. This midden is covered by about 15 cm of 
deposition. 


16 LF 242 was named the Grasshopper site, after the large number of insects that 
inundated the site during the survey. 16 LF 242 is a circular, Rangia shell midden about 
12 m in diameter and 0.5 m high. The site is located on the subsided levees of a small 
crevasse channel off of Bayou Matherne that flowed into Little Catahoula Bay. No artifacts 
were collected at the site. 


16 LF 243 


16 LF 243 is a semi-circular Rangia shell midden measuring 35 by 26 m in size. The site 


is located on now subsided levee on the eastern side of Bayou Matherne (see Figure 21). 
No artifacts were collected. 


16 LE 244 

16 LF 244 consists of a linear, 100-m-long, wave-washed Rangia shell deposit exposed 
along the southeastern end of Little Catahoula Bay, at the mouth of Bayou Matherne. No 
artifacts were recovered from this site. 

16 LE 245 

16 LF 245 was the last site recorded during the 1989 field season. It is located on the 


northern side of lower Bayou Matherne (see Figure 21). The site consists of a Rangia shell 
midden approximately 3 m in size situated on the largely subsided natural levee of Bayou 
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Matherne. Shovel testing indicated that midden material (shell) extended to а depth of 5 cm 
below the surface. 


Sites Along B Ri 


A boat was used to examine the banks of several of the streams emptying into Bayou des 
Allemands along the eastern side of Golden Ranch Plantation. One of these was Bayou 
Rixner, located north of Company Canal. Two new sites were found along the bayou, and 
one previously reported but mislocated site was visited. 


16 КЕ 236 


This site is located on the north side of Bayou Rixner, where the bayou has been heavily 
channelized from oil and gas field activities. The site is a subsided, Rangia shell midden 
marked by several large live oaks. The midden measures approximately 7 m in width and 
extends along Bayou Rixner for about 50 m, however, much of the site is now subsided 
below the water surface. No artifacts were collected at the site. 


16 КЕ 237 


16 LF 237 is a small Rangia midden located on the south side of Bayou Rixner. This site 
is totally subsided with one remaining live oak presently sinking into the marsh. Probing 
indicated buried midden extending along the bankline for approximately 20 to 30 m. 


16 LE 94 


During the 1989 survey, 16 LF 94 was visited. This site, located on the southwest side 
of Bayou Rixner was, on Division of Archaeology maps, plotted erroneously on Bayou 
Plat, the next bayou south of Rixner. Mis-named "Bayou Plat #1," the site is here renamed 
the Tete de Morte site, from the original colonial name for Bayou Rixner. The exposed 
portions of 16 LF 94 extend along Bayou Rixner for approximately 110 m and are 
roughly 10 m wide and 0.75 m high. Probing indicated that the site extends about 75 cm 
below the surface and is much more extensive than is the exposed portion. Most of the site 
consists of Rangia shell, however, of particular interest is the large amount of freshwater 
mussel shell concentrated at the western end of the site. The site exhibits a later 
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Pomme D'or ceramics. 
Artifacts Collected 


ui Baytown Plain, var. unspecified 
Mississippi Plain, var. Pomme рог 
Shell (mussel) 
Bone 
~ Historic (modern) brick tile fragment 
Total 
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Mississippian Bayou Petre phase as indicated by the presence of Mississippi Plain, var. 


14 
14 
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CHAPTER 5: SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 


The previous chapters have discussed the natural and cultural setting and backgrounds of 
Golden Ranch Plantation and discussed the findings of the archaeological surveys of 1988 
and 1989. In this chapter the the archaeological findings are summarized by presenting 
information on the cultural affiliation, the condition and significance of sites relative to the 
criteria established by the National Register of Historic Places. This information is then 
used in developing some general and specific guidelines for managing the cultural 


properties on the plantation. 


The history of Golden Ranch Plantation has been thoroughly presented in the previous 
chapters and is not elaborated on here except where it relates to archaeological remains. 
Although some of the historical discussion presented earlier may seem to have been overly- 
detailed, this is not considered a fault. Generalizations on the social and economic histories 
of the Louisiana sugar region are common and easily come by. The specific details that 
lead to these generalizations, particularly as they relate to the position of a single property 
within the regional history, are not as commonly presented, especially in the 
comprehensive and complete manner as they have been here for Golden Ranch Plantation. 
This documentation of the specifics of land sales and purchases, mortgages, property 
improvements, law suits, slave ownership, etc., provides the framework for understanding 
the larger structure of the history and development of Golden Ranch. This, in itself, is felt 
to be an important contribution of this study. 


The archaeological information collected at Golden Ranch provides an opportunity to 
address several questions of anthropological interest. Two of particular interest to regional 
archaeology are discused in more detail here. One of these relates to the patterns of 
prehistoric and historic settlement on Golden Ranch and how these reflect larger patterns of 
cultural adaptation. Another, and more specific, question concerns the nature of the 
eighteenth century European and aboriginal ceramic assemblage found at Golden Ranch. 
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Patterns of Settlement on Golden Ranch Plantation 


The earliest sites found on the plantation property are dated to the Late Baytown or Early 
Coles Creek period, or to about A.D. 600 to A.D. 800. These sites have been dated on the 
occurrence of several types of pottery known to have been in use during this time period. 
The most diagnostic types are French Fork Incised, var. Brashear; French Fork Incised, 
var. unspecified; both of which are characteristic of the Late Baytown period; plus several 
types of ceramics most commonly associated with the early Coles Creek period (е.2., 
Coles Creek Incised, var. Coles Creek, Stoner and Hunt ; Baytown Plain, var. Little River; 
and Pontchartrain Check Stamped, var. Pontcharrrain). 


Five sites produced these early pottery types. These аге sites 16 LF 111, 16 LF 115, 16 
LF 162, 16 LF 163, and 16 LF 167 (Information on each site's cultural affiliation is 
provided in Table 3). Three of these sites, LF 162, 16 LF 163, and 16 LF 167 are located 
in the northern portion of the plantation on the upper ends of the crevasse system (Figure 
25). The other two sites are located farther down the Bayou Matherne natural levees, 
below Bayou Vacherie (Figure 25). The association of these latter two sites with the Late 
Baytown period is based on very tenuous ceramic data, and it is felt that they are actually 
unlikely to date to such an early period. If the other three sites contain the only components 
dating to this early period, then their distribution is meaningful. It is presumed that the 
levees of this upper portion of the crevasse are the oldest and were settled earlier than the 
remaining portions of the system. The age of these sites reveal that the crevasse system 
had begun formation, or, at least, in this upper area had become habitable by 1200 to 1300 
years ago. These three sites are all shell middens, characterized by fairly large deposits of 
Rangia cuneata shell. They are located on the eastern side of the crevasse system, the side 
closest to the brackish waters of Lake Salvador and its large populations of Rangia and 
other food resources. When these sites were occupied, there was at least one nearby bayou 
that probably provided direct, open-water access to the lake and the marshes to the east. 
This bayou has become filled and today only traces of its existence remain as a subsided 
levee extending north and east from the location of the three sites (see Figure 2). Other 
bayous, formed as crevasses, may have been extant in the past, but are now completely 
subsided and impossible to identify. One of these three sites, 16 LF 163, is extremely long 
and narrow, extending for almost 1000 m eastward into the marsh (see Figure 20). This 
Site is presumed to be resting on the levees of a channel which formerly extended into this 
area, but no evidence of the channel or its levees are now discernable. 
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Figure 25. Locations of sites dating to the Late Baytown/Early Coles Creek Period, circa A.D. 600-A.D. 800. 


The lack of intensive post-Coles Creek-period occupations at these sites seems to suggest 
that any bayous in this area were becoming filled during the Coles Creek period, thus 
ending easy and direct access to the Rangia beds to the east, and leading to the partial 
abandonment of this upper portion of the crevasse system. 


During the subsequent prehistoric cultural period, the Coles Creek (circa A.D. 700- A.D. to 
1200), including the later Coles Creek/Plaquemine cultures (circa A.D. 1000 to A.D. 
1200), settlement seems to have spread over all or most of the natural levees of Golden 
Ranch (Figure 26, Table 3). Coles Creek period diagnostic ceramics include Mazique 
Incised, var Sweetbay; French Fork Incised, var. Brashear; Pontchartrain Check Stamped, 
var. Pacaniere; and Evansville Punctated, var Rhinehart. The later Coles Creek/Plaquemine 
culture is usually characterized by ceramics such as Mazique Incised, var. Manchac; Coles 
Creek Incised, var. Hardy; Harrison Bayou Incised; and, in the Plaquemine tradition a 
beginning appearance of Addis Plain, var. Addis. 


Many of the known Coles Creek sites on Golden Ranch consist of small, Rangia shell 
middens, often measuring only a few meters across, and normally located adjacent to the 
banks of one of the three main bayous of the crevasse splay (Figure 26). A few larger sites 
do exist; however, many of these also contain evidence of later prehistoric occupation, 
making it difficult to determine how much area of any individual site was occupied by 
Coles Creek peoples. 


One of the unique Coles Creek period sites on Golden Ranch is the Watersnake site, a 
burial area located along the west bank of Bayou Chateau de Cypres (shown as a star in 
Figure 26). This site consists of a narrow and low, man-made ridge extending away from 
the bank of the bayou. Test excavations revealed that the ridge contains numerous human 
burials, many of them apparently cremated. The pottery found indicates that the site dates 
to the late Coles Creek period or to about A.D. 900 to A.D. 1100 (Hunter et al. 1988). 
This is the only prehistoric burial site found during the survey, however, considering the 
large prehistoric population which lived on Golden Ranch, we must assume that other 
cemeteries or burial mounds exist or existed. 


Living conditions were apparently good at Golden Ranch during the Coles Creek and 
subsequent prehistoric periods. Settlement expanded over the entire crevasse system and, 
presumably, population increased. The people, no doubt, took advantage of the rich food 
resources of the region, hunting the deer, raccoon, and other wild game of the forests and 
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Figure 26, Locations of sites dating to the Coles Creek Period, circa A.D. 700-A.D. 1200. 


the many types of birds that lived in the area year-round or were seasonal migrants. 
Several of the prehistoric sites have yielded bones from these animals, giving evidence of 
their exploitation. As noted earlier, the brackish water Rangia clam was exploited in huge 
numbers and, as discussed, some of the larger prehistoric sites on Golden Ranch contain 
millions of Rangia shells. 


The locations of Coles Creek and other prehistoric sites emphasize the importance of access 
to the brackish-water marshes and their supply of Rangia. Many of these sites are located 
at the juncture of the main channel of one of the three principal bayous and small 
distributary streams. These distributary streams are, today, often completely filled by 
sediment and barely discernable at the modern ground surface. However, in the past they 
were open and extended into the marsh or out to Lake Salvador. These streams would 
have provided easy access by dugout canoe into those areas where Rangia were abundant. 
Bayou Vacherie, obviously, became an important waterway during the Coles Creek time 
period, as well as a place of settlement, as indicated by the huge deposits of Rangia shell 
found along its banks near its juncture with Bayou Matherne. 


Several of the prehistoric Rangia deposits located toward the eastern extremities of Bayou 
Matherne are quite large. These include sites such as 16 LF 232 which is over 100 m long 
and 3 m high, and 16 LF 239 which is 150 m across and rises up to 2 m above the marsh. 
Of some interest is that most of these very large sites produced very little pottery, possibly 
suggesting a lack of intensive habitation and household activities that would lead to ceramic 
loss. It is conjectured that some of these large sites represent locations used primarily as 
bases from which to gather Rangia and to extract the meat before taking it back to habitation 
areas located farther up the bayous where natural levees would have been wider and higher 
and more conducive to permanent settlement. The fact that these large shell deposit sites 
are located toward the ends of the Bayou Matherne natural levees where they would have 
been closer, and had easier access to the Rangia beds of Lake Salvador seems to support 
this contention. The general lack of ceramics at these sites has prevented assigning a date 
to most of them, but at least one, site 16 LF 30, located on the banks of Catahoula Bay, has 
produced Coles Creek ceramics, indicating utilization of these areas as early as that ште 


period (see Figures 18 and 26). 
Sites dating to the early part of the Mississippi period, characterized by the Bayou Petre 


phase in southern, coastal Louisiana (circa A.D. 1200 to A.D. 1500), while still widely 
distributed over the plantation, show a concentration along Bayou Matherne above its 
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juncture with Bayou Vacherie (Figure 27) Also during this period one of the largest 
prehistoric sites in the region seems to have become important. This 15 the Temple site, 16 
LF 3, located on the now subsided levees of Bayou Vacherie at the edge of Lake Salvador. 
The Temple was a large and important center during most of the Mississippi period. In the 
nineteenth century the site still contained several mounds, including one large platform 
mound on which important religious buildings would have been constructed and where 
chiefs or religious leaders may have lived. The name of the site itself, first applied by the 
French in the eighteenth century, reflects the importance with which even Europeans 
viewed it. Unfortunately, in recent years erosion along the shore of Lake Salvador and 
shell-dredging activities have completely destroyed the mounds that once stood at the site 
and little else will ever be learned about its history. 


The Bayou Petre phase is characterized by both a strong Mississippian influence from the 
east; primarily the Mobile Bay/Pensacola area (Knight 1984:198-204) as well as by 
moderate influence from the Mississippian cultures of the Yazoo River area in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. Diagnostic (shell-tempered) ceramics associated with the Bayou Petre 
phase include Pensacola Incised, D'Olive Incised, Moundville Incised (all eastern 
Pensacola complex types); as well as the Lower Valley variants Owens Punctated, Cracker 
Road Incised, Mississippi Plain and Bell Plain (Fuller and Stowe 1982). Also found are 
Buras Incised, var. Buras and Mississippi Plain, var. Pomme d'Or, both local southeastern 
Louisiana, Mississippian ceramic manifestations. Interestingly, Buras Incised, var. Buras 
is a near duplicate of the eastern type Moundville Incised except that the paste 1s a local 
Baytown Plain, var. Addis rather than the pure shell-tempered paste characteristic of 
Mississippi Plain and Bell Plain (Gagliano and Weinstein 1979:20-22). 


During the Mississippi period maize agriculture was no doubt undertaken along the fertile 
natural levees at Golden Ranch. Shellfish collecting, fishing and hunting, however, 
continued to be important food gathering activities. The highly productive environment of 
the area allowed for the development of moderate size villages, some of which were 
probably occupied year-round. There is currently no reason to accept the concept that the 
area was only occupied seasonally. 


During the later Mississippi period, defined here as the Delta-Natchezan and early period of 


European contact (circa A.D. 1500 to A.D. 1740), we see a continued concentration of 
settlement along the natural levees of Bayou Matherne (Figure 28, Table 3). No doubt, 
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Locations of sites of the Bayou Petre phase/Mississippi Period, circa A.D. 1200-A.D. 1500. 
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several factors lie behind this shift. For one, the natural levees of the other two channels, 
Bayous Chateau de Cypres and Petit Bois, may have subsided and eroded to the point 
where they were not amenable to habitation. Also, the resources of Lake Salvador and its 
surrounding brackish water marshes were certainly richer than those found in the 
freshwater backswamps on the western side of the plantation. Settlement along Bayou 
Matherne would have enabled the easiest access to Lake Salvador. During the historic 
contact period (i.e., post A.D. 1700) settlement along Bayou Matherne would have placed 
populations near Bayou Vacherie and, therefore, in direct water contact with the French 
settlers in New Orleans and along the Mississippi River and their trade goods. 


Most of the ceramics from Delta-Natchezan and contact period sites on Golden Ranch are 
types common to the region. These include primarily local Lower Valley varieties such as 
Addis Plain, vars. St. Catherine, Greenville and Addis; Fatherland Incised, vars. 
Fatherland and Bayou Goula; and Maddox Engraved, var. Emerald; plus Leland Incised, 
Anna Incised, Chicot Red, var. Grand Village, and Mazique Incised, var. Manchac (Figure 
29). Some of the ceramics found at Golden Ranch, however, are types that are derived or 
copied from wares more commonly found much farther east and north. These include 
primarily shell-tempered ceramics such as Mound Place Incised; Winterville Incised, var. 
Belzoni; Mississippi Plain; and Bell Plain. In addition, some vessels with rather exotic 
shapes have been found at Golden Ranch. These include a human head effigy pot and a 
portion of a frog effigy vessel. Effigy vessels like these are extremely rare in the region. It 
is not known if these ceramics were made locally, obtained by trade, or reflect population 
movements. These effigy vessels were found at the Bayou Matherne site, 16 LF 3, 
designated by a star in Figure 28. 


Some localities at Golden Ranch have produced late aboriginal ceramics in context with 
eighteenth century European materials. All of these localities are found at 16 LF 3, the 
Bayou Matherne site, located along Bayou Vacherie at its juncture with Bayou Matherne. 
European artifacts found include French faience, a variety of redwares and brown salt- 
glazed stoneware (Hunter et al. 1988). The aboriginal ceramics from this locality represent 
types generally considered to date to the very late prehistoric period or early historic period. 
These include Maddox Engraved, Anna Incised, and Chicot Red. It is our current 
contention that these ceramics were being used by the Ouacha and Chaouacha Indians 
occupants of this region before and during the earliest period of French contact. 
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Figure 29. Delta-Natchezan ceramics from 16 LF 3, Locality 3. (a) 
Fatherland Incised, var. Bayougoula;; (b) Mazique Incised, var. 
Manchac; (c-f) Maddox Engraved, var. Silver City; (g-i) 
Maddox Engraved, var. unspecified; (j) Fatherland Incised, 
var. unspecified; (К) Anna Incised, var. unspecified. 
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At least one possible contact period aboriginal burial, containing a Spanish religious 
medallion, has been found at the Bayou Matherne site. This burial was found by Mr. Chris 
Hartman, a resident of Golden Ranch Plantation, while digging shell from the large shell 
ridge along the south side of Bayou Vacherie at the Bayou Matherne site (16 LF 3) (Chris 
Hartman, Personal communication 1988). The medallion is oval in shape, measuring 1.5 
in long and 1 in wide and appears to be made of brass or a similar yellow metal. One face 
contains the word "ST IAGO," a central figure of a person on a horse (presumably St. 
Iago), and three small horse figures at the bottom. The other face contains a standing male 
figure with a sunburst behind his head. The individual pictured is San Santiago de 
Compostella (Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Personal communication 1989). Also found with 
the burial was the bow! of a kaolin pipe. While the medallion could have been associated 
with an aboriginal burial, there is the intriguing possibility that it belonged to Santiago 
Reims, the cowherd living at Vacherie in 1771, and that San Santiago de Compostella was 
his patron saint (Villars 1771). 


А large number of prehistoric sites were found which produced no datable artifacts. The 
locations of these sites are shown in Figure 30. The distribution of these sites is of some 
interest. As shown in Figure 30, most of them are scattered along the middle reaches of the 
Bayou Matherne natural levee, with a few along both Bayou Chateau de Cypress and Petit 
Bois Bayou. Although sites were found at the extremity of Bayou Matherne, near Lake 
Salvador, none were found in the middle portions of the bayou near its sharp bend to the 
east (Figure 30). At first it was thought that sites were simply being missed by the survey 
crew in this area. But careful attention to the survey techniques proved that this was not the 
case. There simply were no sites in this area, but there appears to be an explanation for 
their absence. As mentioned earlier, many of the sites near Lake Salvador are assumed to 
have been established because of their proximity to Rangia beds, while those sites farther 
up Bayou Matherne were located in areas where the natural levees were relatively wide and 
high, and thus amenable to the establishment of permanent or semi-permanent habitations, 
or they were near crevasse streams that offered direct access to Lake Salvador. The central 
portions of Bayou Matherne have never offered either of these advantages. They are 
narrow and low, and frequently flooded and probably have always been less than ideal 
locations for establishing settlements. In addition, access to Lake Salvador and its rich 
food resources would have been more difficult than from other areas, such as near Bayou 
Vacherie, or closer to the lake itself. It is suggested that these unfavorable conditions 
contributed to a lack of settlement along this portion of Bayou Matherne during both the 
prehistoric and historic periods. 
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Figure 30. Locations of aboriginal sites of unknown аре. 
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А single site has been located on Golden Ranch that dates to the French and Spanish 
Colonial period (Figure 31). This is the Bayou Matherne site, mentioned earlier, and 
represents the location where Claude Joseph Dubreuil, Jr., and his descendents, the 
Fleuriau, Charbonnet and Livaudais families, established their settlement on what they 
named /a vacherie. The archaeological remains here substantiate the information provided 
in the documentary record. For many years Bayou Vacherie served as the major route of 
access to Vacherie Plantation, and settlement along its banks by its early owners was 
logical. Additionally, settlement at Bayou Vacherie placed them near the vast shell deposits 
located along its banks, and the nearby high natural levees of Bayou Matherne provided 
land suitable for cattle grazing and farming. 


The earliest specific description of buildings on the property is in the 1771 inventory made 
upon the death of Claude Joseph Dubreuil, Jr. This document notes that the principal 
house, at what was then called the Grande Vaquería of Chaquetamaca, measured 25 feet 
long by 15 feet wide, was constructed of brick covered with weatherboards, and it had a 
double chimney. The other buildings at the Уасһепе settlement were a wooden cabin that 
measured 12 feet long by 8 feet wide and six smaller cabins for Negro slaves (Villars 
1771). Only seven people are listed as living at Vacherie in 1771, looking after a herd of 
133 cattle and 15 horses (Villars 1771). The six slave cabins suggest that a larger 
population had once been housed on the plantation. 


It is not known how long these buildings had been standing when the inventory was taken, 
but, presumably, some structures had been built in the 1750s when Dubreuil first 
established cattle on the property. Of particular interest is the brick building covered with 
weatherboard. Possibly constructed of "briquets" rather than bricks, this represents a very 
well-built and substantial structure for such a remote location as the Grand Vaquería. 


Almost 60 years later, the settlement adjacent to Bayou Vacherie is practically identical to 
that described at Dubreuil's death. The inventory made on the death of Noel LeBreton's 
first wife, Felicité Derbigny, in 1830 states: "there exists on the said land near the bayou 
La Vacherie a wooden house thirty two feet front, by twenty eight feet wide, having three 
rooms & two closets, a frame corn house, thirty feet long by fifteen wide, and four negro 
cabins, the whole in a state of decay" (Lafourche Parish Succession Records, 5/18/1830). 
Possibly, sorne of these structures had been standing since the eighteenth century. 
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Figure 32. Locations of sites associated with the period of development as a sugar plantation, 1828-1860. 


The Colonial Period archaeological remains found at Bayou Vacherie consist of several 
localities containing a variety of eighteenth and early nineteenth century ceramics, plus 
glass, bricks, nails, pieces of iron kettles and pans, gunflints, clay pipes, and other types 
of domestic debris. Much of this material was probably associated with the residence 
mentioned in the 1771 succession document. Although, no architectural remains have yet 
been found which can be positively associated with these early structures, in-place brick 
features in possible association with eighteenth century European ceramics have been found 
on the south side of Bayou Vacherie at what has been designated Locality 8 of the Bayou 
Matherne site (Hunter et al. 1988:123-126). During the 1988 survey, another in-place 
brick feature was discovered just south of the features identified at Locality 8. Determining 
whether any of these features are related to the eighteenth century European occupation of 
Golden Ranch Plantation will require additional archaeological research. 


The ceramics are among the most interesting of the artifacts recovered from the Bayou 
Matherne site, since they provide more information on age and origin than most of the other 
material. A discussion of the eighteenth century ceramic collection from the Bayou 
Matherne is presented in a following section. The archaeological evidence indicates that the 
area along the banks of Bayou Vacherie was largely abandoned by about 1840 and saw 
little use for the next 100 years. This supports the historical record which indicates a shift 
of settlement away from Bayou Vacherie when the plantation was converted to sugar cane 
production in the 1830s. 


It was during the 18305, under the ownership of Charles Derbigny and Noel LeBreton, that 
the property was developed into a sugar plantation. With this shift towards large-scale 
agriculture, the center of the plantation was moved to the northern end of the crevasse 
system, specifically to that area where natural levees, the only soils amenable to agriculture, 
are most extensive. As a result, the archaeological remains on Golden Ranch Plantation 
that are associated with its development as a sugar plantation in the third and fourth decades 
of the nineteenth century are concentrated in the small community known as Gheens, and 
along the natural levees of Bayou Matherne, those parts of the property most easily 
converted to agriculture (Figure 32). At Gheens, in the center of the widest expanse of 
tillable land, Derbigny and LeBreton built their sugar house, barns, blacksmith shop, main 
residence and quarters. Two buildings dating from the original period of construction (1е., 
18305) are still standing. These are the sugar mill and one brick slave cabin. The slave 
cabin was one of a row of 11 still standing in the 1930s and is certainly one of the "brick 
cabins" mentioned in descriptions of the property since the late 1830s. The sugar mill at 
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Golden Ranch has been inactive for many years and only a portion remains intact. This 
standing portion does, however, consist of much of the main body of the mill and was 
certainly constructed during the ownership of Derbigny and LeBreton. Surprisingly, this 
represents one of the few early sugar house structures still standing in Lafourche Parish. 
The Golden Ranch Plantation store, built in 1884 under the Gheens ownership, 15 still 
standing and is used as both a store and Post Office. 


The main house at Gheens, rebuilt in the 1960s, has never been an imposing structure like 
many of the other plantation houses in the region. As noted earlier, throughout its history, 
Golden Ranch Plantation and before it Vacherie Plantation, Vacherie Dugué Livaudais and 
Vacherie Charbonnet, were owned by absentee landlords. The main residence of the 
owners has never been on the plantation and, thus, there has never been an incentive to 
build an imposing family home. In the 1960s, Mr. Richard Koch, the premier restoration 
architect іп New Orleans, was employed to restore the main house at Golden Ranch. Ап 
associate, Mr. Henry W. Krotzer, was involved in the restoration and his remembrances 
provide information on the possible age of the house. Prior to refurbishing, the main 
house consisted of two blocks. One portion, built in the style of the 18805, contained a 
side hall, double parlors, and two bedrooms upstairs (Mr. Henry Krotzer, Personal 
communication 1989). This portion of the house was almost certainly built after John R. 
Gheens purchased the property in the late 1870s. The other block of the house, located on 
the left side, was a much earlier wing, "very primitive" in detail, that could have dated to 
the 1830s or earlier (Mr. Henry Krotzer, Personal communication 1989). It is possible that 
this portion of the house, refurbished but still standing, dates from the era of Derbigny and 
LeBreton. Supporting the contention that the present main house stands at the location of 
the original 1830s home, is the fact that it stands at the end of an avenue of large and old 
live oaks, suggesting the presence of an early house at this location. Ceramics dating to the 
1830s and 1840s were found around the main house, also lending support to the idea that 
this has been the location of the plantation main house since that early date. Several other 
localities containing archaeological remains dating to the mid-nineteenth century were found 
at the Gheens community. The buildings associated with these remains, however, have 
long been removed or replaced with more recent structures. 


The brick foundations of the three pumps built on the plantation in the nineteenth century 
were found. All are located on the northeastern edge of the levee of Bayou Matherne where 
they would have been used to drain the sugar cane fields, pumping the water into the 
marsh. The earliest of these pumps were built in the 1830s under the Derbigny and 
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LeBreton ownership of the property (LPCR, 11/6/1836, Book N:251). АП of the pumps 
moved water with a large, circular paddle wheel driven by a steam engine (see Figure 14). 
The last of these steam-driven, draining wheels was still in operation on Golden Ranch in 
the 1930s (Mr. Louis Rogers, Personal communication 1988). 


The most recent archaeological remains on Golden Ranch Plantation consist principally of 
the numerous tenant house locations scattered over the plantation. The large number and 
widespread distribution of these sites is demonstrated in Figure 33. The remains at these 
locations consist of scatters of glass, ceramics, metal and brick, the buildings having all 
been removed or dismantled. The earliest of these date to the 1870s, and almost all had 
been abandoned by the late 19505. Their large number provides testimony to what, in the 
late nineteenth century, became a new approach at farming the land, dictated by the post- 
War economic and social milieu of the South. However, it was an approach which lasted 
only about 40 years. A few of the sites shown in Figure 33, such as those located on the 
subsided levees at the eastern end of Bayou Matherne, represent historic trapper camps. 
During the trapping season some of the tenants from Golden Ranch would move their 
entire families out to camps in tne marsh, only returning to Gheens every few weeks to 
pick up supplies at the plantation store (Mrs. Angelina Rogers, Personal communication 
1988). 


The discussions on settlement distributions presented above has attempted to synthesize the 
broad patterns of human adaptation and use of the plantation property as they are now 
known. This has only been possible because of the completeness of the inventory of sites. 
Particularly pleasing has been the fact that the patterns seen in the settlement data seem to be 
very reasonable in light of our knowledge of the history and prehistory of the area. One 
thing that was not expected at the start of this study in 1987, was the large number of 
prehistoric sites existing on the plantation property. It is now felt that the intensity of 
prehistoric settlement on the natural levee ridges of Golden Ranch Plantation during the 
later periods (i.e., post circa A.D. 1000) reflects a pattern typical for the Barataria Basin 
region and, possibly, much of the lower deltaic plain. Similar indications of intensive 
prehistoric settlement have been noted along Bayous Barataria and des Familles in 
Jefferson Parish on the eastern edge of the Barataria Basin (Beavers 1982; Kelley and 
Bryant 1986). One of the main reason that other archaeological research in the region have 
not found similar settlement densities are that the configurations or the areas covered by the 
study or survey do not "capture" a sufficient amount of actual settlement area. 
Additionally, modern agriculture, and industrial and residential development have 
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obliterated archaeological remains along many of the elevated natural levees of the region. 
More elaborate discussions of adaptation, particularly during the prehistoric period, can 
possibly be gleaned from the already collected site data, but strong support for these will 
really require some amount of excavated data. 


Eig] ne ынаны Golden. Ranch Plantati 


While the eighteenth century is a period of considerable interest to archaeologist working in 
Louisiana, surprisingly few sites of that age have been carefully examined and we know 
relatively little about the material culture of the period. The artifacts from the Bayou 
Matherne site (16 LF 3) include a considerable quantity of eighteenth century European 
ceramics associated with the early French habitation on the property. These ceramics 
provide useful information on the ceramic assemblage in use in the middle and late 
eighteenth century in Louisiana, at least, as it existed in the rural settings outside of New 
Orleans. A brief review of the early ceramics from the Bayou Matherne site is presented 
here. This is intended to provide a descriptive compendium of the eighteenth ceramic 
assemblage from the site which will also serve as a basis of comparison for other 
researchers. 


Eighteenth century artifacts were recovered from several localities at the Bayou Matherne 
site. As shown in Figure 34, localities that produced most of the eighteenth century 
ceramics were Localities 1, 3, 4 and 5. These Localities are mentioned in the following 


discussions. 


Lead-glazed coarse earthenwares comprised the most numerous type of eighteenth century 
ceramic recovered from site 16 LF 3. Eighteenth century coarse earthenwares are not 
commonly found in Louisiana and are rarely described in the regional archaeological 
literature. Coarse earthenwares represent low-fired ceramics employed primarily as 
utilitarian (serving, storage, etc.) vessels. Because of the porosity of the body of these 
wares, they were normally covered with impermeable glazes and/or slips to make them 
usable as containers for liquids. The lead-glazed coarse earthenwares (commonly called 
redwares) from the Bayou Matherne site represent a varied assortment of utilitarian 
ceramics. Commonly, although not exclusively, lead-glazed pottery from Golden Ranch 
occurs as hollowwares, i.e. as bottles, bowls, jugs, jars, shallow pans, etc. Like faience 
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Figure 34. Sketch map of the central portion of the Bayou Matherne site, 16 LF 3. 





(discussed below), little is known about the chronology, distribution, or use of these 
ceramics in Louisiana. Precise dating of lead-glazed earthenware is difficult since they 
were in use from the sixteenth through the nineteenth century (Noel Hume 1969:102). 
They were in very common use in the eighteenth century when Golden Ranch was first 
settled, but declined in importance in the nineteenth century as they were replaced by other 
utilitarian ceramics, particularly stoneware. 


Because of the relatively simply technology required in their production, and the 
widespread availability of suitable clays, these coarse earthenwares were often locally 
produced. Local production of some earthenwares probably occurred in Louisiana in the 
eighteenth century, however, the close similarity of most lead-glazed pottery recovered 
from Golden Ranch to types reported from dispersed places such as the Trudeau site in 
West Feliciana Parish, and French sites in northern Michigan and eastern Canada implies 
that much of it was imported, probably from France. 


In the classification of coarse earthenwares from Golden Ranch Plantation, an initial 
distinction has been made on the paste color, i.e. whether it was reddish-colored or buff- 
colored. It is recognized, that the color of the paste actually ranges from reddish to buff, 
dependent upon firing techniques and the characteristics of the clays used. However, this 
division was seen as potentially useful because variability in paste color was evident in the 
material collected and because there is some indication that paste color may provide some 
clue as to the origin of lead-glazed wares (Barton 1981) and, at least in faience, seems to 
have chronological significance (Brain 1979). 


The most common type of lead-glazed earthenware from the Bayou Matherne site was 
made on a moderately soft, reddish-yellow paste and is classified as red-bodied. The 
surface treatment of this ware does vary, however. Some are covered with a clear lead 
glaze on the interior only; others are covered on both the interior and exterior with a clear 
lead glaze; others are covered on both the interior and exterior with a very thin, light- 
colored slip, almost a wash, which is generally pinkish to pinkish-white in color. This 
slip, in turn, has been covered with a clear glaze in the vessel's interior; and others are 
covered with a white slip and appear to be unglazed. On some of these sherds, the lead 
glaze has a slightly yellowish or yellowish brown color, although this may be reflective of 
the paste color and not the glaze itself (Figure 35 b,c). 





centimeters 


Figure 35. European coarse earthenwares from 16 LF 3, Locality 4. (а) 
Buff-bodied earthenware with green lead-glazed interior; (b-c) 
red-bodied earthenware with a light-colored interior and a clear 


lead glaze. 
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This lead-glazed pottery closely resembles types found at other eighteenth century sites 
exhibiting French occupation or influence. These include the Trudeau site, a Tunica Indian 
burial locale in West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, dating 1731 to 1764 (Brain 1979); the 
wreck of the French ship Machault, sunk in New Brunswick, Canada, in 1760 (Barton 
1977), the eighteenth century French (1715-1761) and British (1761-1781) Fort 
Michilimackinac at the northern tip of Michigan (Miller and Stone 1970), and the French 
Fortress of Louisbourg (1713-1760) on Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia (Barton 1981). 
At the Trudeau site, a number of vessels were found with characteristics similar to those 
from Golden Ranch, i.e. yellowish-brown lead glaze (sometimes with dark spots), light 
slip covered with clear glaze, etc. At Trudeau some of these wares occurred as bowls or 
basins with thickened or reinforced lips (Brain 1979:50-54), apparently, similar in shape to 
some of those from Golden Ranch. Vessels of this form were common in the eighteenth 
century and were known as terrine а bec verseur. They were used in preparing and 
conserving food and for holding milk and cream (Vermette et al. 1974:245). Considering 
the use of Vacherie Plantation as a cattle ranch during the eighteenth century, one could 
expect these vessels to have been used for the latter purpose. 


Barton (1981:10-23) notes the occurrence of a large number of white-slipped and glazed, 
red-bodied coarse earthenware ceramics from the Fortress of Louisbourg and suggests 
these were most likely made in southern or southwestern France. Sometimes these vessels 
were decorated by cutting through the slip to the underlying body to produce a red-lined 
design (sgraffito) or by trailing slips in whorls of different colors on the basic white slip 
(Barton 1981:23). Two sherds with a white slip and no glaze were recovered from 
Locality 3 at the Bayou Matherne site, but is probable that the glaze has flaked off of these 
examples. 


A few sherds of earthenware from Golden Ranch display linear and curvilinear brown slip 
decoration over a white background, although no sgraffito decoration has been noted. 
More common are red-bodied vessels with white-colored slip decorations on their interior. 
After application of the slip, these vessels were covered with a clear lead glaze. The 
decoration on several of these sherds indicates that the slip was swirled in the vessel prior 
to glazing, in other cases the light-colored slip has been applied in a dot pattern (Figure 36 
b). 


Several sherds of another, and quite distinctive, type of lead-glazed coarse earthenware was 
recovered at the Bayou Matherne site. These sherds are very thin, are from finely made 
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Figure 36. European coarse earthenwares and stonewares from 16 LF 3, 


Localities 4 and 5. (a) red-bodied coarse earthenware with 
clear lead glaze; (b) red-bodied coarse earthenware with interior 
red slip and white slip decoration, and interior clear lead glaze; 
(c) black lead-glazed, red-bodied earthenware ("Jackfield 
ware"); (d-h) tin-enameled red-bodied, faience brune; (i) tin- 
enameled, buff-bodied faience; (j) gray salt-glazed stoneware 
("Gres"); (К) gray salt-glazed stoneware. Proveniences: a, b, 
с, j, k, Locality 5; d-i, Locality 4. 
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vessels, and have a brownish-yellow lead glaze over a very dark brown to black slip 
decoration. Most sherds are too small to identify the decorative motif, but on a few it 
appears to be a simple linear or trailed design. Several sherds are from plates or other 
pieces of flatware with molded rims that closely resemble the popular late eighteenth 
century "Queensware" made on creamware (Figure 37 c,e,f). Similar sherds were found 
on the wreck of the Machault and are described as "fine brown-glazed red earthenware with 
black trailed slip decoration" (Barton 1977:64). Barton notes that this ware is very well 
made, as was the same pottery at Golden Ranch. Additionally, this black slip-decorated 
ware has been recovered in some quantities from the Fortress of Louisbourg in Canada. It 
is now known that this ware was produced at Albisola, a pottery-making center west of 
Genoa in Italy (Barton 1981:46-47). These ceramics have been found at a number of sites 
in Italy and in southern France where they are normally assigned a late eighteenth century 
date (Barton 1981:47). The lack of this ware at the Trudeau site, which dates pre- 1764, 
seems to support the late eighteenth century assumption. This date would be appropriate 
for the material from Golden Ranch. As far as is known, this is the first time this ceramic 
type has been identified in Louisiana. No doubt it was imported from France along with 
many of the other types of lead-glazed wares. 


One sherd from a heavy, thick (14 mm thick) reddish-bodied vessel was recovered at the 
Bayou Matherne site. The throwing marks are pronounced on the interior of the vessel and 
the interior is covered with a yellowish-brown lead glaze. This sherd is probably from a 
durable storage jar of some type. Similar examples are reported from the Machault (Barton 
1977) and from the Fortress of Louisbourg (Barton 1981). 


Several sherds of red-bodied ware with a lustrous black glaze on both the exterior and the 
interior was recovered from the site. This pottery is identified as "Astbury" or, more 
likely, "Jackfield" ware, types of finely made redware produced in England in the 
eighteenth century (Noel Hume 1969:122-123) (see Figure 36 c). Noel Hume (1969:123) 
notes that Thomas Whieldon of Staffordshire, England, produced a red-bodied Jackfield 
ware with a “brilliant black glaze," apparently very similar to the sherd from Golden 
Ranch. Jackfield wares are reported from a number of sites in the eastern United States in 
contexts of the 1760s. 


А very small quantity of green-glazed (often called "apple green") earthenware was found. 


These few sherds recovered all have a buff to whitish-colored paste. The single sherd large 
enough to provide information on vessel shape is from a small, tapered-sided bowl or basin 
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Figure 37. 
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European coarse earthenwares and stonewares from 16 LF 3, 
Locality У. (а. b. d) red-bodied, with clear lead glaze; (с,е,Ғ) 
black slip-decorated with clear lead glaze; (g) white slipped 
interior with brown slip decoration and clear lead glaze; (h) tin- 
enameled, red bodied јагепсе brune with polychrome 
decoration; (1) brown salt-glazed stoneware with roulet-like 


decoration; (D brown salt-glazed stoneware (Rhenish ?) (К) 
gray salt-glazed stoneware ("Gres"); (1) gray salt-glazed 
stoneware (Rhenish?). 


with a thickened lip (see Figure 35 a). These were apparently commonly used as milk pans 
and known as terrine a bec verseur. Similar green-glazed, buff-colored wares are reported 
from a number of eighteenth century French sites. They were found at the Trudeau site in 
jug, pitcher and bow! forms (Brain 1979:45-47); on the Machault, also in a variety of 
forms, including jugs, flagons (bottles), bowls, skillets, tripod cooking pots, cream pans, 
storage jars and plates (Barton 1977); at Fort Michilimackinac in Michigan (Miller and 
Stone 1970:56); and at the Fortress of Louisbourg (Barton 1981). Barton (1981:16-17) 
notes that this is one of the more common types of earthenwares found at Louisbourg and 
that it was made in quantities in the Saintonge region of southwestern France, particularly 
in the village of La Chappelle-des-Pots, in the eighteenth century. Green-glazed 
earthenwares wares were also produced in England, and have been recovered at Colonial 
sites in eastern North America (Noel Hume 1969), but those from Golden Ranch are 
presumed to be of French origin. The small quantity of green-glazed earthenware from 
Golden Ranch may suggest that it was going out of style by the 1760s, when the settlement 
at Vacherie was just being established. 


Faience 


A small number of sherds of faience are represented in the surface collection from the 
Bayou Matherne site. Faience is a coarse earthenware with a relatively soft buff to reddish- 
colored paste, coated with a lead glaze containing oxide of tin which produces an opaque, 
white, coating or "enamel". This tin enamel provided a nonporous coating and a 
background upon which decorations could be painted (Noel Hume 1969:106). Faience 
represents the French-made variety of tin-enameled wares which include English and Dutch 
delft and Spanish majolica. Faience production may have begun as early as the fourteenth 

entury and its use as a common utilitarian ware ended with the development of the more 
durable creamware and pearlware and the greater acceptance of stonewares in the late- 
eighteenth century (Noel Hume 1960). "Rouen" faience refers to a decorative style, 
apparently originating in Rouen, France, characterized by the use of "festoons, lacework 
and scroll designs, and trellis border designs" painted on the vessel (Brain 1979:34), On 
flatwares, such as plates and platters, central geometric or floral medallions are used, often 
with thin trellis-like decorations circling the vessel just below the interior of the rim. On 
many utilitarian pieces in the Rouen style the exteriors are glazed brown, a practice thought 
to make them more resistant to heat (Noel Hume 1960:560). This brown-backed faience is 
called faience brune, and in Louisiana it is commonly called Rouen ware. 
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Faience production in France reached its peak about 1730 and began to decline after that. 
In 1786 there were 18 faience factories operating in Rouen, while by 1807 only 4 remained 
(Brain 1979:35). Prior to the eighteenth century monochrome decoration (mainly blue) 
was most commonly used on faience. After 1700, however, there was an increasing use of 
other colors (purple, black. yellow and green) and after 1720 a polychrome flowered style 
was popular (Brain 1979:35). 


Surprisingly little is known about the use, distribution and chronology of faience in 
Louisiana. It has been reported in small quantities from a number of sites in the southern 
part of the state where it typically occurs in eighteenth century contexts and disappears 
almost entirely by the first decade of the nineteenth century, being replaced by creamware 
and pearlware, derived, apparently, almost entirely from England. At the Trudeau site, a 
quantity of faience, largely in the form of complete vessels, was recovered (Brain 1979). 
Only one sherd of faience brune was found, and it appears that this type became more 
common in the later half of the eighteenth century, after the abandonment of Trudeau. 


Faience brune comprised the most common type of faience recovered at the Bayou 
Matherne site. In all cases the faience brune sherds were made on a reddish or reddish- 
orange paste. On some sherds from flatwares the interiors appear to be plain, others are 
decorated with hand painted scroll designs and trellis decorations near the outer margin of 
the vessel (see Figure 36 d-h and Figure 37 h). Only four of the faience sherds from the 
Bayou Matherne site are made on a buff-colored, almost white paste. Three of these are 
undecorated and the other is decorated with a border trellis design in black and purple (see 
Figure 36 i). This latter sherd is from a bulbous hollowware vessel. It is currently felt that 
the faience made on the buff-colored paste may date slightly earlier than the faience with the 
reddish-colored paste, particularly the faience brune (Hunter et al. 1988). This tends to 
support Brain's argument about the chronological significance of faience paste color. 


Stonewa Le 


Several types of eighteenth century stoneware were recovered from the Bayou Matherne 
site. These include a small number of sherds of gray salt-glazed stoneware a few of which 
contain portions of cobalt blue designs painted on the exterior. These sherds are presumed 
to be what is commonly called "Westerwald" or "Rhenish" stoneware. This type of 
stoneware was produced in the Westerwald district of Rhineland in Germany beginning in 
the late 1500s (Brain 1979:77). By the late seventeenth century, these stonewares were 
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being exported to England and other countries in Europe. The peak of Westerwald 
production was from the mid-seventeenth to the mid-eighteenth century. Designs consisted 
of intricate naturalistic and geometric figures incised into the vessel and outlined in cobalt 
blue. In later years stamped geometric designs were used, possibly reflecting a decline in 
craftsmanship as export volume increased (Brain 1979:77). Many of the Westerwald 
ceramics destined for England were decorated with an embossed or incised medallion 
containing the letters "GR" often with a crown above. The GR stood for "Georgius Rex" 
referring to either George I or George II of England. 


One of the Westerwald sherds from Locality 2 at the Bayou Matherne site is from a bulbous 
vessel, probably a pitcher or jug, two common forms. The exterior has been very lightly 
combed or stamped producing a textured surface of slightly raised parallel lines. 
Westerwald vessels dating to the eighteenth century with a similar surface are pictured in 
Noel Hume (1969:Figure 92). Another sherd, collected from Locality 4, is from a bulbous 
cup or small pitcher (see Figure 37 1). 


Several sherds of salt-glazed stoneware from the Bayou Matherne site are made on a paste 
that is a light gray, almost white in color and the exteriors exhibit a light brown glaze (see 
Figure 37 k). These are very similar to stoneware from the Trudeau site called "Gres," 
which Brain (1979:82) indicates is a French term that encompasses nondescript varieties of 
stoneware. Similar stonewares were produced through the nineteenth century and, while 
some of this material from the Bayou Matherne site appears to be associated with other 
eighteenth century material, it could be much later. 


A small number of sherds of brown salt-glazed stoneware, presumed to be Rhenish or 
British brown stoneware, was found at the Bayou Matherne site (see Figure 37 j). The 
paste color is dark reddish brown while the exterior glazed surface is slightly darker and 
exhibits an almost metallic sheen. The exteriors also display the typical pitting (1.е., 
"orange peel surface") of salt-glazed wares. One sherd of brown salt-glazed stoneware is 
from a wheel thrown, bulbous jar or bottle. 


Brown stonewares were produced in the Rhineland in Germany and the Low Countries 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The brown surface color was achieved by 
using an iron oxide slip (Brain 1979:74). This stoneware was produced in a variety of jug, 
bottle and mug forms and was a major type of liquid storage container prior to its 
replacement by glass in the latter part of the seventeenth century. А common form was the 
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Bellarmine jug, a bulbous bottle or jug with a bearded human face molded on the neck 
opposite the handle. The sherd mentioned above, could be from a Bellarmine jug. Brown 
stonewares were also made in England ("Falham" stoneware) and in France in the 
seventeenth and, possibly, early eighteenth century, but, apparently, not in the quantities 
sufficient to supplant the Rhenish wares (Brain 1979:74, Noel Hume 1969:111-114). 


Dating brown stonewares is difficult. Much of it was out of use by the end of the 
seventeenth century, but some types (e.g. British) obviously were in use well into the 
eighteenth century. À classic brown, salt-glazed stoneware Bellarmine jug was recovered 
from the Trudeau site (Brain 1979:74), and brown stoneware has been found at Fort 
Michilimackinac (Miller and Stone 1970:77) and at other colonial sites in North America. 
A mid to late eighteenth century date for the material from the Bayou Matherne site is 
suggested by the rest of the ceramic collection. 


In addition to the wares discussed above, a large quantity of creamware and pearlware was 
recovered from the Bayou Matherne site. These ceramics have been dealt with extensively 
in the archaeological literature and are not discused here. There presence at the site is 
useful, however, in that it supports the contention that the coarse earthenwares, faience and 
stonewares from the site do date to the eighteenth century. They, with other later ceramics 
from the site, also substantiate occupation of some portions of the site continued into the 
second or third decade of the nineteenth century (Hunter et al. 1988:106-107). The ceramic 
collection from the Bayou Matherne site does provide an idea of what the mid- and late- 
eighteenth century French-site ceramic assemblage should consist of in rural southern 
Louisiana. This assemblage at Golden Ranch is dominated by a variety of plain and slip- 
decorated lead-glazed coarse earthenwares. Most of these are covered with a clear glaze, 
although yellowish and green glazes occur infrequently. Faience brune and other types 
with Rouen-like decorations are the most common types of faience. These probably are 
most prominent after about 1760, but they are rapidly replaced by creamwares and 
pearlwares in the late eighteenth century. The similarity of all of the coarse earthenwares 
from Golden Ranch with types from widely dispersed American sites and with French 
types suggests that it was imported rather than produced locally. 


The Golden Ranch assemblage also contains small amounts of salt-glazed stonewares, 
presumably, from Germany, although some of it could have been made in England or 
France. The Jackfield ware from the site is presumed to have been made in England as are 
the creamware and pearlware. However, little is known about the production of these 
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wares outside of England, and the possibility exists that some were manufactured in France 
or elsewhere on the continent. 


Despite the possible diverse origin of these ceramics, prior to about 1780 it is assumed that 
most of these arrived in Louisiana at New Orleans, having been shipped mainly from 
France, or other continental ports. After that date, however, there was an increasing 
amount of flatboat and keelboat trade down the Mississippi River, bringing all manner of 
goods from the new American states to New Orleans. These goods included ceramics, 
particularly cream ware and, later, pearlware, which had been imported into the United 
States, largely from England. As a result of this flood of goods into Louisiana by way of 
the Mississippi, the French-derived ceramics which were apparently dominant prior to the 
1760s, seem to have been very rapidly replaced by British-made wares. 


Gite S LB lati 


The findings of the 1987, 1988 and 1989 surveys are presented below in tabular form 
(Table 3) in an effort to 1) summarize the collected site data, 2) note the condition and 
significance of the sites, and 3) make recommendations about the future treatment and 
management of these resources. In Table 3, each site has been assigned a cultural 
affiliation, and, where possible, an estimated age or temporal position. Those sites for 
which no definite temporal position can be ascribed are listed under one of two headings, 
"Undetermined Aboriginal" or "" adetermined Euro-American." Temporal divisions and 
cultural assignments have been made on the basis of recovered diagnostic artifacts. 


The assessment of a site's condition is divided into three categories. Since it is assumed 


that all of the sites have undergone at least some degree of minor deterioration or 


disturbance since their abandonment, a category noting "no impact" would be inappropriate 
and misleading. Consequently, those sites which exhibit little apparent natural and/or man- 
induced alterations are listed as having "Minor Impacts" in the following table. Those sites 
which have undergone a significant amount of modification but still retain some intact 
cultural deposits (1.е., middens and features) are classified as having "moderate Impacts." 
Finally, sites that have undergone extensive alterations and appear to have little or no intact 
cultural deposits are listed as having "Major Impacts." 
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Table 3. Concluded. 


oles Creek 
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An assessment as to a site's eligibility for nomination to the National Register of Historic 
Places is also included in Table 3. National Park Service criteria for the evaluation of 
historic and archaeological sites determines significance on the following terms: 


The quality of significance in American history, architecture, archeology, and culture is 
present in districts, sites, buildings, structures, and objects that possess integrity of 
location, design, setting, materials, workmanship, feeling, and association, and: 


A. that are associated with events that have made a significant contribution 
to the broad patterns of our history; or 


B. that are associated with the lives of persons significant in our past; or 


C. that embody the distinctive characteristics of a type, period, or method 
of construction or that represent the work of a master, or that possess high 
artistic values, or that represent a significant and distinguishable entity 
whose components may lack individual distinction; or 


D. that have yielded, or may be likely to yield, information important in 
prehistory or history. 


Thus, sites at Golden Ranch Plantation that are believed to be significant in terms of these 
criteria are listed as "Recommended Eligible." It is emphasized that this designation is a 
statement about the potential eligibility based on what is currently known about a site. 
Many of the sites located require some amount of additional research to specifically define 
their cultural content and their physical parameters before an actual nomination to the 
National Register could be made. Because a site is here recommended eligible does not 
necessarily mean that the site would be determined eligible in a final assessment. It is 
anticipated, however, that the majority of the sites placed in the "Recommended Eligible" 
category will, after additional examination, qualify for inclusion in the National Register of 
Historic Places. The collection of this additional data will require a standard program of 
archaeological testing. The decision to undertake this additional work is ultimately a 
decision to be made by the Gheens Foundation, Inc. In the following section, several 
recommendations are provided which identify specific sites and/or classes of sites which 
should be initially examined to assess National Register significance. 
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In addition to assessing the significance of individual sites on the Golden Ranch Plantation 
it may be desirable to consider the entire property from the perspective of a cultural 
resources district. In this light, the significance of the district will rest on the significance 
of the individual sites of which it is comprised. This district approach is seen as 
particularly reasonable considering the earlier discussions which argue that the elevated 
land on the plantation should be considered as a whole unit when discussing questions 
about prehistoric and historic settlement and adaptation. Additionally, considering the 
entire plantation as a single cultural resources district, parallels the current management 
concepts for the plantation and can aid in promoting efficient and comprehensive 
management of all of the resources on the property. 


It is our belief that very few of the archaeological or historical sites on Golden Ranch 
Plantation require "active" preservation or conservation measures. The conditions of most 
of the sites will remain essentially as they are today if they are left alone or if they are not 
exposed to increased ground-disturbing actions. Erosion along the shores of Lake 
Salvador is certainly destroying sites there. We currently, however, see no reasonable way 
to prevent this. Relative to his shoreline area, we recommend periodic monitoring to assess 
„ће damage to sites over time. 


A variety of ground-disturbing activities do occur on Golden Ranch Plantation in the 
normal course of its operations and these activities can result in the disturbance and/or 
destruction of archaeological sites. The impact of these activities as they relate to cultural 
resources is related to the activity itself and the relative importance (1.е., significance) of the 
resource. For example, in areas where agriculture is currently being conducted (e.g., sugar 
cane fields), it is unlikely that continued use of the same or similar modes of cultivation will 
appreciably add to the adverse impacts already sustained by most sites in these areas. 
Expansion of sugar cane farming, however, to areas which in the past have only been 
subjected to shallow plowing or disking is likely to result in serious damage to sites in 
these areas. Likewise, the expansion of agriculture into areas which are currently wooded 
will result in the destruction or damage of sites located there. Similarly, it should be 
recognized that other types of ground-disturbing activities, such as ditch digging, canal 
dredging, road or pond construction, etc., can adversely impact known or unknown 
archaeological sites. Recognizing that these activities may adversely impact archaeological 
sites, however, is a first step in the management of the resources because it allows for the 
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development of options. If, for example, a significant archaeological or historic site will be 
damaged or destroyed by the construction of a ditch, then it may be possible to modify the 
size or location of the ditch to avoid the site. It is important, then, to insure that plantation 
personnel recognize that certain types of activities can damage and/or destroy archaeological 
properties. As noted earlier in this report, the management of Golden Ranch Plantation 
have already taken into account some of the management recommendations presented in the 
1988 study (Mr. Dan Tabberer, Personal communication 1988). For example, the 
plantation has discontinued the long-standing use of shell from archaeological sites as road 
fill. The plantation, has also developed more stringent restrictions to access to the property 
as a means of protecting archaeological sites from possible looting. In addition, the 1988 
report has stimulated an increased awareness among plantation personnel of the importance 
and value of the large number of archaeological sites on the property. 


When activities on the plantation may result in an expansion or increase in ground- 
disturbing activities, reference should be made to the information presented in Table 3 as to 
whether or not significant or potentially significant sites will be impacted. The 
implementation of this approach can be efficiently achieved if the Gheens Foundation, Inc., 
develops a cooperative arrangement with a professional archaeologist (s) familiar with the 
resources on the property who can evaluate the impacts of these types of activities and can 
make recommendations in line with the information presented in Table 3. It is particularly 
important that this consideration of archaeological sites be addressed in the early stages of 
in any plans for development in order to satisfy the operational needs of the plantation as 
well as the needs of the cultural resource. 


In general, if potentially significant sites will be adversely impacted, efforts should be made 
to look for options that will minimize these impacts. If avoidance is not feasible, the site 
may require more extensive examination to determine whether it is in fact significant and 
has further research potential. If a site is believed to be not significant, however, 
("Recommended not Ehgible"), either because it has been seriously impacted or because it 
lacks any apparent research potential, it is probable that no further action will be necessary 
relative to its management as a cultural resource. While these decisions must be made on a 
site-by-site basis, some generalizations can be made about the probable impact of certain 
types of activities on particular area of the plantation. 


For example, almost all of the elevated natural levee ridges below (i.e. south) Canal 
Number 3 are in pasture ог are wooded. Any expansion of sugar cane cultivation into this 
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area will without doubt damage and destroy many archaeological sites. If such expansion 
are to occur, the format discussed above, ie., consultation with a professional 
archaeologist, should be implemented. This same procedure should be implemented if new 
or expanded access roads are to be built in those areas that are now in pasture or woods. 


One of the most important archaeological sites on the plantation is the Bayou Matherne site, 
16 LF 3. Protection of this site 15 imperative and additional archaeological research is 
warranted. A small portion of the site is being plowed as a deer-food plot. This activity is 
resulting in minimal damage to the archaeological remains. The plowing does, however, 
expose large quantities of artifacts and efforts should be made to monitor the plowing so 
that surface collections of this material can be made. Additionally, it is recommended that 
some program of archaeological testing be undertaken at this site. The available evidence 
indicates that intact architectural features dating from the eighteenth century exist at the site 
and efforts should be made to locate and identify these. Archaeological research at this site 
will provide a rather unique opportunity to compare eighteenth century material remains 
against a contemporary historical record. Also, this site represents one of a very few 
locales in southern Louisiana where it may be possible to gather information on the lives of 
an identified contact-period aboriginal group, the Chaouacha and Ouacha Indians. 


Testing is also recommended at some of the numerous prehistoric and historic sites on the 
property. Specifically an effort should be made to examine a sample of the range of types 
of sites known. This range should encompass several attributes, such as age, location, 
size, presumed function, etc., that can provide the data needed to address the assumptions 
about settlement and adaptation presented earlier in this chapter. For example, the earlier 
discussion proposes that some of the very large prehistoric sites located near the distal ends 
of the Bayou Matherne distributary represent primarily Rangia collecting and processing 
stations rather than actual habitation areas. Excavations will be required to test this 


assumption. 


In some instances, we believe that active preservation measures are needed to protect and 
conserve significant sites. In addition to the Bayou Matherne site mentioned above, some 
effort needs to be made to stabilize and conserve some of the nineteenth century structures 
on the plantation. Most important are the standing structures at the Gheens 
residential/sugar mill complex. All of these structures together provide a dramatic, visual 
expression of the plantation's history. Because they contribute to the historical importance 
of the plantation, we feel it is desirable that these buildings and their aesthetic setting be 
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retained. Historic structures such as the main house and the plantation store are currently in 
use and are well maintained. The brick slave cabin has received some maintenance, 
however, additional efforts are required to insure its preservation. The remaining portion 
of the sugar mill should, likewise, be stabilized and preserved. The foundations of the 
three nineteenth century pumps should be preserved. These are generally removed from 
public view which offers some protection, but they are susceptible to looting for bricks and 
vandalism. 


Golden Ranch Plantation has had a rich and varied history. The cultural resources on the 
property represent the physical manifestations of that past. It has been the intention of this 
study to bring forth that history for the enjoyment of the plantation owners and residents, 
the professional community and the general public. It is the authors' hope that the 
information presented here will lead to a genuine appreciation of that past and to a 
willingness to preserve it for the future. 
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